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PREFACE 

The Outer London Inquiry was initiated by a small group 
of gentlemen who enlisted the sympathies of Canon Barnett 
and others, and the Outer London Inquiry Committee was 
formed. The object of the committee was to issue a report, 
or series of reports, on Outer London, which should trace the 
development and exhibit the present industrial conditions of 
an extra-metropolitan area. West Ham, about which much 
had been written based on insufficient or partial evidence, 
suggested itself as the district which should be first investi- 
gated. Mr. G. E. Arkell, who had taken part in the Right 
Hon. Charles Booth's investigations into the *' Life and 
Labour of the People in London," was appointed secretary, 
and was good enough to act as Hon. Secretary during the 
later stages of the inquiry. The first committee meeting was 
held on May 31, 1905, and an appeal explaining the objects 
of the inquiry was issued. At the subsequent meeting of the 
committee on November 8, 1905, a resolution was passed: — 

"That a sub-committee be appointed to prepare a plan 
and to be responsible for the inquiry. That this sub-com- 
mittee proceed to work forthwith, and be responsible for 
carrying out the scheme of the inquiry, which must be sub- 
mitted to the general committee not later than January 20, 
1906. The sub-committee to consist of Messrs. Vaughan 
Nash, C. P. Sanger, J. H. Morgan, and E. G. Howarth." 

Mr. Vaughan Nash was afterwards obliged to resign on 
account of his other engagements. 

The scheme drafted by the sub-committee was approved 
by the committee on December 18, 1905, and the sub-com- 
mittee was authorised to proceed with the inquiry and to 
arrange for the preparation of the report. 
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The report has been compiled by Mr. E. G. Howarth, 
Head of the House for Residents in connection with Trinity 
College, Oxford, at Stratford, and by Miss Mona Wilson, 
appointed as investigator by the sub-committee. Mr. C. P. 
Sanger, Assistant Professor of Economics at University 
College, London, has been responsible for the statistical 
methods employed. 

The object of the sub-committee has been to single out 
for investigation those conditions which were most likely to 
exhibit features peculiar either to West Ham or to extra- 
metropolitan areas generally. Other questions, however im- 
portant in their bearing on the lives of the industrial classes, 
have been considered to fall outside the scope of this report. 

No study, for example, has been made of household 
budgets, as this subject has been already dealt with by Mr. 
Rowntree, Dr. Noel Paton, and others, and the results of 
such an inquiry in West Ham would be unlikely to differ 
materially from those in other districts with a population of 
the same grade. 

The infant mortality rate, again, although high in several 
wards of West Ham, is not very remarkable, and it is obvious, 
without special investigation, that the causes are the same as 
in other poor areas where the conditions are similar, and that 
schemes already adopted in other parts of England and in 
France for the reduction of infant mortality could be usefully 
adopted in West Ham. 

The points which were held to require special investigation 
were : — 

(a) Housing. 

There does not exist, so far as the sub-committee is 
aware, any account of the rapid development of a suburban 
manufacturing district, and it was felt that a detailed account 
of the growth of the district, of the present housing conditions, 
and of the rise and fall of rents, would throw light, not only 
on the state of West Ham, but also on that of other similar 
suburbs which are growing up round the large manufacturing 
towns. It may be too late to avoid the mistakes which are 
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accountable for the present defective housing of West Ham, 
but new areas can be developed with the advantage of 
experience and planned with a view to the needs of the 
population. 

Much labour has been expended in the preparation of the 
statistics relating to the rise and fall of rents and of arrears. 
The results are valuable, and in some respects unexpected. 
No such inquiry into the movement of rents, based on first- 
hand statistical evidence, has, as far as the committee are 
aware, been compiled before. 

(b) Industries. 

The causes of the growth of West Ham as a manufactur- 
ing centre, the class of labour employed, the rates of wages, 
and the conditions of employment, seemed to be the main 
points for investigation. 

West Ham has for some years been known as a large 
working-class district which suffers to a considerable extent 
from fluctuations in employment. The main industrial pro- 
blem was obviously that of casual labour, and the chief 
sources of casual labour, the Victoria and Albert Docks, 
therefore called for special investigation. 

The different methods of employment and other charac- 
teristics of dock work have been described in detail, in the 
hope that greater knowledge of the conditions may lead to 
the reduction, if not to the abolition, of casual labour. The 
matter does not concern West Ham only, but should influence 
the consideration of any bills affecting London Docks which 
may be introduced in the House of Commons. 

It seemed of importance to endeavour to determine 
whether, and to what extent, there is any direct connection 
between the casual labour of men and the home work of 
women and children in such neighbourhoods as West Ham, 
and detailed investigation was therefore undertaken of the 
conditions under which home work is carried on. The in- 
formation concerning wages will be of special interest in view 
of the recent inquiry into sweated industries by a departmental 
committee. 
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It \xA^ h^w obvious from the first to the writers of the 
vppvu't that the central problem of West Ham is that of casual 
UUuu , 4uul it will be noted accordingly that the causes and. 
gffectb of cai^ual labour play an important part in all the 
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The Town Council of West Ham was good enough to 
leiul otlicea to the sub-committee, free of any charge, from 
Ueceinber 1905 till the close of the inquiry. 

Tl^e council further passed a resolution by which the in- 
veMti^pitors were enabled to obtain information from the heads 
of departments, and the committee recognises gratefully that 
every possible assistance has been rendered by the borough 
officials. 

A resolution was also passed by the guardians allowing 
the committee to obtain information from the union officials, 
but the majority of the Poor Law figures have been obtained 
from the Local Government Board. 

The thanks of the sub-committee are due to Mr. A. L. 
Bowley, who prepared some of the diagrams printed in 
Book IL, chap, ii., and gave frequent advice and assistance 
during the progress of the inquiry. Several pupils of 
Mr. Bowley's assisted in the preparation of statistics, notably 
Messrs. R. R. a Ababrelton, T. O'Donnell, H. W. Newbury, 
A. D. Webb, Mrs. Mare, and Miss Abbot. 
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The rest of the tables were prepared by a staflF of clerks 
and tabulators, and the special thanks of the committee are 
due to Mrs. Lander, Miss E. E. Slocock, and Mr. Pollard. 

Book II., chap, iii., which deals with home work, is 
mainly based on the reports of three investigators, of whom 
two were qualified to hold sanitary inspectorships, and the 
third had a special knowledge of the district. Clergy, settle- 
ment workers, district visitors, and others also kindly collected 
some information about home workers. 

The debts to residents in West Ham and others with 
special knowledge of the district are too numerous to acknow- 
ledge. It would have been impossible to compile Books I. 
and II. without the assistance of a large number of house- 
agents, employers of labour, and trade unionists. Clergy and 
settlement workers have been constantly applied to for in- 
formation given in Book II., chap, iii., and other portions 
of the report. 

The sub-committee wishes to express thanks to members 
of the committee and others who read sections of the report 
in proof, especially to Mrs. Vaughan Nash, who read all proofs 
and assisted materially in certain chapters of the report, and 
to Mr. Arkell, who read the whole report in proof. 
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WEST HAM 



HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 

The modern industrial borough of West Ham has little to 
connect it with the manor that William the Conqueror pre- 
sented to one of his barons. In those days the forest of 
Epping bordered the Roman Causeway that led from London 
to Colchester, and the arable land between the streams of the 
Lea and the Roding formed a narrow strip dividing the forest 
from the marshes of the Thames. The origin of the name 
is doubtful. Some hold that Hame or Hamme means a 
settlement, and indicates the first habitation in a desolate 
place, while others state that Hamme is the space between 
the rivers. The compilers of the Domesday Survey mention 
it in the following terms : — 

** Hame which was held by Alestan, a freeman, as a 
manor and as 8 hides and 830 acres in King Edward's time 
is held by Robert in demesne. And this manor was given by 
King William to Ranulf Peverel and Robert Germon. 

'' Then 5 ploughs to the demesne ; now 4. 

" Then 8 ploughs belonging to the men ; now 12. 

'' Then 32 villeins ; now 48. 

" Then 16 borders ; now 79. 
Then — as now — 3 serfs," &c. 

The early manor was not very large, but gradually the 
marsh lands to the south were reclaimed for pasturage. It is 
probable, too, that even in these early times food was supplied 
to London from the manor lands. 

The distinction between West and East Ham, which were 
both included in the manor mentioned in Domesday Book, 
seems to have been made before 1135. For in that year William 
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2 WEST HAM 

de Montfichet, into whose hands the estates of the Germons 
had passed in the reign of Henry I., granted all his lordship 
of West Ham to Cistercian monks for the purposes of an 
abbey. The extent of the lands in the parish of West Ham 
was at that time one thousand five hundred acres. The abbey 
took its name from Stratford, or Ham Stratford, a village 
which was later called Stratford Langthorne in order to dis- 
tinguish it from the village on the western side of the street 
ford over the Lea, Stratford atte Bow. The causeway leading 
from the ford eastwards, which is now part of the Stratford 
High Street, formed the northern boundary of the abbey 
lands, which stretched for two miles along it. The monas- 
tery buildings were situated about a mile to the south at the 
hamlet of West Ham. West Ham Church was included 
within the abbey walls. Henry II. confirmed the grants made 
by the founders and by other benefactors, and successive kings 
gave grants of privileges. Henry III. and Henry IV. both 
visited the abbey, and under both Edward I. and Edward II. 
the abbot was summoned to Parliament. 

At least as early as 1250 the monastic house at Stratford 
was concerned in the export of wool to Italy, and the monks 
derived considerable profit from this industry and from the 
cultivation of the arable land, so that at one time it was con- 
sidered one of the richest and most important houses of the 
order in the country. There were corn mills on several 
branches of the Lea flowing through the abbey lands where 
the corn grown in West Ham and the neighbouring manor 
was ground. The hamlets of Stratford and of West Ham 
were favourably situated near the high road to London, and 
Stratford bakers were famous as early as the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. In " The Vision of Piers Plowman " an 
allusion is made to the time ** whan no cart com to towne 
with breed fro' Stratforde." 

The road from Stratford to Bow, and the bridges over the 
Lea and its tributaries, were also a source of anxiety to the 
monastery. In 13 15 it was decided that the Abbot of Strat- 
ford was liable for the repair of the bridges and causeway 
between Stratford atte Bow and Ham Stratford, as he had 
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become owner of the lands granted by Maud, the wife of 
Henry I., to the Abbess of Barking, on condition that she 
should be responsible for necessary repairs. 

In the Valor Ecdesiasticus, made in the early part of 1535, 
the net annual value of the abbey was given as ;^5i i, i6s. 32d., 
and it was classed as one of the larger monasteries. It was 
dissolved in 1537, and contained at that time fifteen monks. 

Successive owners of the lands, following the example of 
the abbots of Stratford, tried to avoid the upkeep of the roads 
and bridges. One owner claimed that when the monastery 
was dissolved the Crown became liable, but it was decided 
that the charges could not be separated from the land, and 
similar judgments were given in King's Bench in 1643 and in 
1 69 1. These obligations influenced the price of land which 
in 1663 changed hands for £26 an acre. In 1742 the rents, 
which amounted to ;Ci25o per annum, were owned by twenty 
persons, and their liabilities were estimated at ;Ci5o. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the vil- 
lages of Stratford, West Ham, and Plaistow prospered with 
the growth of London. The business of milling corn in- 
creased with the development of arable land ; and the district 
attained considerable importance in the wool trade of Essex. 
Not only sheep-farming but wool-spinning became a source 
of employment. The whole district depended mainly upon 
London for the disposal of its goods, but Colchester became 
an additional market for wool. In the eighteenth century 
market-gardening was a further source of profit. It is stated 
in White's '* Eastern England " that the earliest market gar 
dens were established on the rich alluvial soil of the Thames 
to the south and west of London, and that, as these lands 
became built upon, the gardens were pushed farther afield, and 
many were established in West Ham, Stratford, Plaistow, and 
even as far out as Ilford. A doggerel rhyme of about 1760 
which runs — 

" Potatoes now are Plaistow's pride, 
Whole markets are from thence supplied," 

marks the time when the industry was extensive. Lysons 
states in 1796 that about 420 acres in West Ham were used 
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for the cultivation of potatoes, and that a further 200 acres 
were set with turnips. 

At the end of the century a historian relates that << At 
Maryland Point, in the hamlet of Stratford Langthorne, is 
Stratford House, noted for its extensive gardens. The village 
is straggling, but there are several houses, and considerable 
gardens attached to them. Stratford has recently increased 
in houses and inhabitants with the addition of two new-built 
hamlets on the forest side of the town, namely, Maryland 
Point and the Gravel Pits. It is also nearly joined to Bow, 
in spite of rivers, canals, marshy grounds, &c. 

** The land in the neighbourhood of Stratford and Mary- 
land Point has been much improved by the cultivation of 
potatoes, so much as that some hundreds are annually planted 
there," The district was also becoming a favourite resort of 
merchants in the City, and West Ham, Plaistow, and Upton 
had grown considerably ; the increase was ^' mostly handsome 
houseSi chiefly the habitation of rich citizens able to keep a 
country as well as town houses, or of such as have left off 
trade altogether." 

Ihit Stratford was not only a district of market gardens 
und country houses. In 1744 "a merchant of Stratford le 
How and a painter of West Ham took out the first English 
patrnt for the manufacture of china. They employed some 
300 persons in their works, which were at Stratford Lang- 
ihorne, in the High Street, about halfway between Bow 
Hi'idgo and Stratford. The product of the works went by the 
naina of How china, but its manufacture did not last long, 
und in 1776 the works came to an end." 

The streams of the river Lea, formerly attractive to corn 
luilterN, also induced manufacturers to set up their works in 
VVcimI Hum. Calico printing became known in West Ham as 
pafly as 1789. In 1796 Lysons writes: "There are 2 calico 
pi inters in this parish who employ about 260 hands " ; 
iMuitlier 'Mias lately taken some premises near Angel Lane 
for ttin same manufacture." In 181 1 ''there were 3 con- 
nidtfrablo calico grounds in this parish who collectively employ 
about 360 hands." 
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The purity of the water in the streams and the meadows 
between them made the neighbourhood particularly suitable 
for calico printing and drying. In 1797 works for the manu- 
facture of chemicals used in pharmacy were established 
in Plaistow. The business became so large that in 1805 it 
was transferred to new premises on the Lea. In 1823 two 
more chemical works were erected, and the industries of calico 
printing, silk throwing, and the manufacture of chemicals went 
on side by side. In the same year a factory was established 
for the manufacture of soap, which had formerly been home 
made. 

The southern part of the district began to feel the eflFect 
of the development of Millwall and Poplar. In 18 19 a Com- 
mittee of the Vestries, which inquired into the administration 
of the Poor Law, " are aware that the nearer approach to the 
parish of commercial institutions in which labouring men are 
employed (such as are the new docks and the variety of occu- 
pations contingent upon the wants of shipping which are by 
them brought nearer), is a great cause of the influx of the 
poorer classes to reside in the parish of West Ham, because 
they have now the means of reaching the place of their labour, 
which they could not do from West Ham while the docks and 
quays and shipping were at a great distance." 

The district south of Stratford High Street soon began to 
be developed as a factory area, and during the forties the 
frontage of the Thames began to play an important part in 
the growth of West Ham. The formation of the Eastern 
Counties Railway, and its extension to the factory districts, 
made their growth more rapid, and corn mills and calico 
grounds disappeared with the increase of factories.^ The 
villages expanded rapidly, new districts were built on the 
marshes once frequented by sheepstealers and smugglers, 
and these have all gradually been merged in the county 
borough of West Ham. 

^ A more detailed account of the Victories is giTen in the chapter on Industries. 
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HOUSING 



CHAPTER I 

Development of the District — Speculative Builders — Building Societies — 
Types of Houses — Inspection under Borough Council — Royal Commis- 
sion, 1885 — Houses not adapted to Needs of Population. 

Inquiry into the history of the building " development " of 
the borough shows that old residents, who possessed large 
estates, in most cases sold the land instead of themselves build- 
ing houses to meet the growth of population. In one instance 
the owner of a considerable property originally bought the 
land with the intention of keeping it in his own hands and 
developing it as a model estate. He built between 400 and 
500 houses, but afterwards sold some of them leasehold, still 
meaning to control the property as ground landlord. Later, 
however, he abandoned this plan also and sold the rest of 
the estate freehold. Another owner developed his land 
entirely with a view to selling, and parted with it as soon 
as possible. In a third case, the freehold of a considerable 
estate was sold to several purchasers, and by them sold or 
leased to the present owners, who have created properties 
of 50 to 500 houses on it. Where, as in this case, the land 
remains in the hands of owners who retain control over a 
large extent of houses, the results may be very satisfactory ; 
but in West Ham, as elsewhere, landed proprietors have 
usually sold their land freehold or leasehold without retaining 
any control over its future. 

In the north of the borough certain land companies have 
bought ground freehold either in bulk or in plots, and sold 
it on the instalment system to builders and others. It is 
possible that such companies would have had a larger field 
there and elsewhere in the borough if private vendors had 
not also adopted the instalment system. 

Many owners sold their land, either freehold or leasehold, 
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to persons anxious to invest money in property, to land 
speculatorsi and to speculative builders. During the five 
years preceding 1897, demand was sufficiently met by the 
existing supply of houses, and the building trade was almost 
at a standstill. This period was followed by a time (1897-9) 
of active demand and rising rents. In the working-class 
districts it became difficult to get accommodation, and we 
have been told of cases where a family sufficiently well-to-do 
to occupy a whole house was obliged to take two or three 
rooms because a house was not to be had. When the increase 
of population was most rapid, until about ten years ago, the 
purchasers of the freehold commonly leased land to builders 
in portions of varying extent, from a few plots to a large area. 
Sometimes freeholders would offer a builder a present of 
money, in addition to a lease of the land, in return for 
an undertaking to build. For example, suppose a builder 
were prepared to put up a house worth ;^i5o, the free- 
holder would advance ;f 140, and give him a present of ;^io 
on the completion of the building, whether he had paid 
up the whole of the advance or not. The reason for a money 
present is that a builder in a small way of business — and it is 
only with such builders that these arrangements are made — 
prefers a small sum of ready money to a loan on easier 
terms. The builder would be required to pay off the loan in, 
for example, three months, and in the event of his doing so, 
and becoming the owner of the house, the freeholder would 
receive from him a ground rent of, say, ^^3. By selling the 
ground rent at twenty years' purchase, the freeholder would 
pocket a sum of ;^6o. If he were making a business of land 
development, the sale of ground rents would provide capital 
for further operations, while the cash payment would serve 
the same purpose with the builder. Where he was financed 
by the freeholder, the builder would look to paying off the 
advance by finding a purchaser for the house. If he did not 
succeed in paying off the advance the freeholder would come 
into possession of the house. 

The builder who required financial assistance was often 
a small jobbing builder, or even some enterprising carpenter 
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or bricklayer who possessed initiative but no experience of 
building proper, and, moreover, had little or nothing to lose 
by failure. Builders of this class usually had no premises, 
but obtained the necessary scaffold poles, and contracted for 
slating, plumbing, and other operations which they were not 
able to carry out themselves. The houses were badly built, 
because the builders whose operations have been described 
were both ignorant of good materials and unable to obtain 
them on credit. It was not important to them to put up a 
well-built house, because tenants could readily be found, and 
ready money was the builder's object as well as the free- 
holder's. The cheapness of such building suits the demand, 
for in the districts where this practice prevails houses of 
a better class are beyond the means of the inhabitants. 
Advances are usually paid at specified stages in the building, 
but their payment is not made contingent on the soundness 
of the work, and the desire to obtain the advance leads to 
hurried and unsatisfactory work, which becomes easier, 
because in the case of cheap cottage property of the class 
in question it is not usual to employ an architect or a surveyor. 
The system is sufficiently widespread for printed forms to be 
in use, showing the instalments to be paid at particular 
stages. 

The small builder already described uses his own capital 
to open an account with builders' merchants, and begins 
building. The advance from the landowner goes to pay his 
wages bill, and he continues to get materials on credit. The 
first of a series of houses is completed by means of the 
advances on the second, and so on. A breakdown may 
come in various ways. Sometimes the builder goes bankrupt 
before the work is finished. He may fail to complete a 
particular stage of the building in the specified time, and so 
lose the instalment of the advance and be unable to pay his 
men. He must then either borrow money at interest or give 
up the job. If the financier is a man whose object is to 
foreclose, there are various ways in which he can turn the 
system to his advantage. Supposing that it is the condition of 
an advance that the house shall be roof-high by the end of 
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the week, such a man will arrange to go round late on 
Friday, and if the house is not roof-high he will refuse the 
instalment. The builder who counted on being allowed to 
complete the stage on Saturday morning cannot pay his men, 
and the unfinished house falls to the financier, who gets 
nearly a whole week's work for nothing. Or the collapse 
may be caused by the pressure of the merchants to whom 
the builder is in debt for materials. They are liable to bear 
the losses of the transaction, for the financier has a prior 
claim to subsequent mortgagees, builders' merchants, &c. 

But it is most common for the landowner to lend enough 
money to finish the work, and then foreclose if the builder 
fail to pay back the advances within a prescribed time, during 
which he will do his best to sell the house. 

By ** hawking an agreement " a builder will sometimes 
try to make money without building at all. He enters into 
a contract to put up a house of a certain value for which he 
is to receive a present of ;^io. Having no money to open 
an account, and being therefore unable to get materials, he 
hands on the agreement to another builder who gives him 
£^ down in view of receiving the present ot £10 when the 
house is finished. 

Another way in which the builder may avoid responsi- 
bility is by entering into what is virtually a secret partnership 
with the landowner, and, when his partner forecloses, sharing 
in the profits of his own bankruptcy at the expense of the 
tradespeople who have supplied the materials. But builders 
of this kind can usually succeed only as birds of passage. 

Hundreds of these small men have taken part in the 
development of the borough, chiefly in its southern districts, 
but only a comparatively small number have attained a sound 
financial position. In such cases success may have been due 
to a special lack of accommodation in the neighbourhood or 
to the choice of a type of building which was in request, such 
as self-contained flats. The great demand in South West 
Ham has been for houses at rents of less than ;^20, and 
where this is the case it is not worth the builder's while 
to put up houses of a better class. For instance, about 
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fifteen years ago, two houses were built in the Custom 
House district at about ;^330 each, including the cost of the 
ground. They were sold freehold five years ago at ;^io8 
each, and the reason given for the fall in value was that the 
houses in the other part of the street were smaller and of a 
different class. Another reason against putting up better 
class property is that in the poorer districts a freeholder does 
not expect to sell his ground rents at more than twenty years' 
purchase. The number of years' purchase is determined by 
the relation between the ground rent and the annual rental 
of the house. Surveyors consider that a ground rent is not 
worth twenty-five years' purchase unless it is more than seven 
times secured ; that is, unless the rent is more than seven times 
the ground rent. In the case of the cheaper cottage property 
the ground rent would not be seven times secured ; it would 
often be as much as ^^4 on a cottage let at ;^i8, though ^3 
would, in this case, be satisfactory. 

The same process of development occurs where builders 
are employed by a leaseholder, except that the leaseholder 
has only ninety-nine years' interest in the land. He pays ground 
rent to the freeholder ; and exacts a second or improved 
ground rent from the builder, while the builder, if unable to 
dispose of his house at a large enough profit, may in his turn 
induce the purchaser to pay him a small annual ground rent, 
which he then sells for a lump sum. In the case of better- 
class houses in the north of the borough this third ground 
rent is sometimes the builder's remuneration, and in order to 
get it he may sell the house under cost price. 

Probably the commonest form of improved ground rent 
has been a charge not much in excess of solicitors' fees. 
For instance, if the ground rent were £^f los., the builder 
would put on an additional 1 5s., and sell the rent at eighteen 
or twenty years' purchase to the freeholder. There would 
often be a profit to the builder on the transaction, but it 
would not be considerable. 

Old freehold houses are sometimes bought by speculators 
who put on a ground rent and sell the lease. For instance, 
a speculator may buy a house for ;f 150 ; he puts on £/{ 
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l^ound rent, which at twenty years' purchase amounts to £So ; 
he then sells leasehold for ;^ioo, and makes ;^30 on the 
transaction. Freehold property of the lowest class is the most 
liable to be disposed of in this way. 

Houses built by private individuals for their own occupa- 
tion are not very common, but they are to be found all along 
the Romford Road from Stratford to Forest Gate, and on 
one or two estates north of the Romford Road. 

The instalment system, which seems to have first come 
into use in 1874, served to stimulate sales when the land 
market was dull. One estate north of the Romford Road, 
for example, was laid out in 1871, but only a few plots were 
sold. In 1874 it was offered on eighteen half-yearly pay- 
ments, and was disposed of at a single auction. This is the 
universal practice of land companies, and after this date it 
seems to have been employed by private owners in all parts 
of the borough. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the land has been 
sold freehold except where landed proprietors were anxious 
to keep ground rents. Even in this case they have some- 
times found that the development proceeded too slowly, and 
sold portions of their estates freehold. But land has also 
been sold leasehold, particularly where it was in the hands 
of trustees. In some cases, mainly in the better districts, 
builders were given the option of buying the freehold when 
the owner of the land saw that their houses were substantial 
and within sight of completion. At the present time it is 
asserted that builders prefer the freehold system, and will 
only take land under a lease when houses are in great 
demand. 

It is difficult to estimate the part played by building 
societies in the development of the district as it has been 
impossible to obtain details of their operations. There are six 
local building societies — the Stratford Co-operative, Stratford 
Rock, West Ham Benefit Society, Plaistow Mutual Benefit 
Society, Forest Gate Equitable, and Forest Lane Mutual 
Benefit Society. In addition to these, several of the general 
societies have operated in the district. 
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The speculative building which has been described is not 
peculiar to West Ham, but there is no doubt that it has 
played an important part in determining the conditions of 
housing in the borough, and that its results are to be traced 
in houses built without foresight and ill adapted to the needs 
of the population. 

The types of the houses let at weekly rents vary with the 
date of building. The oldest houses are now seldom or never 
inhabited by the class for whom they were built. Each of 
them was meant for a single family, but they now hold two, 
three, or more families, and in many cases little or no attempt 
has been made to adapt them for more than one household. 
Many, too, though originally well built, have been allowed 
to fall into disrepair, and owing to this doubly defective 
condition, they are now inhabited by the very poorest. 

A number of houses of a rather later date are built on 
inconvenient plans, with features forbidden in new houses by 
the present bye-laws. In one type, for example, the window 
of the ground-floor bedroom opens into the wash-house, 
which keeps out light and air. Some of these houses are 
kept in much better condition by the landlords than others. 
Some, again, have been occupied for twenty years or more by 
people in regular work ; and in such cases it is not un- 
common to find that the tenant has made some structural 
improvement. For example, in a house where the kitchen 
had originally been meant to serve as wash-house also, the 
tenant had built on a small glass wash-house. But these 
houses do not usually attract new tenants of the artisan 
class, who prefer a house of more modern type in one of 
the newer districts. Thus it happens that many of them 
contain two or more families. When the house is let to 
two families some conveniences are usually added, e.g. water 
and a kitchen range, and in some instances a sink, but 
not often a copper. Even houses with so many as six 
rooms seem to have been constructed for one family until 
some seven or eight years ago ; but a large number of these 
have been adapted for sub-letting by the addition of water. 
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sink, and range. Many of the more recent six-roomed 
houses have been built to be let in halves. 

In houses built within the last ten years more attempt 
is made to provide conveniences for two households. A 
certain number of these can be taken either as whole houses 
or half-houses, but if a tenant takes the whole house and the 
risk of sub-letting, his rent is often rather lower. When the 
landlord takes the responsibility for letting in halves, the 
upstairs tenant is generally better off, for more conveniences 
are provided. Experience has shown landlords the advan- 
tage of collecting rents directly from both families, and one 
excellent result of this system is that it has recently led 
to the building of houses designed for letting in separate 
halves. 

In addition to these half-houses there are recently built 
self-contained flats, in two-storied buildings, each flat having 
a separate front door and a separate yard, with an outside 
stair or covered passage from the top floor to the yard. 
Occasionally there is indoor sanitary accommodation in the 
upper flat; otherwise flats have separate water-closets in 
the yards. In the classes of houses previously described 
the water-closet is always in the yard, and in many houses 
not designed for two families the only entrance to the yard 
is through the ground-floor kitchen. So far as the writers 
are aware, all the houses in West Ham are supplied with 
water-closets, which in the case of cottage property are usually 
in the yards. 

A large number of houses of four, Ave, and six or more 
rooms, for one family, have lately been built and are still being 
built, though there are a great many empty houses in the district. 
Some of these have internal sanitary accommodation and 
a bath, and a number of them are intended for the servant- 
keeping class, in which the tenant does not use the kitchen 
as a living room. These new houses vie with one another 
in attracting tenants from the older houses by added con- 
veniences, such as cupboards and cellars, florid ornaments 
outside and in, patterned tiles and marbled painting of wood- 
work. The newest show the most perverted taste — ^mantel- 
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pieces painted in several colours, two sets of patterned tiles, 
and large-patterned wall-papers. There is an entire lack of 
unity in colours and patterns, but this doubtless gives an 
additional emphasis to the tenant's rank and wealth. 

Building in the borough is regulated by bye-laws, and 
there are at the present time four building inspectors under 
the borough council. The drains are inspected by the 
sanitary inspectors, of whom there are now fourteen. It 
would not be possible in the course of a private inquiry, 
such as the Outer London Inquiry, to obtain adequate 
evidence as to the enforcement of these bye-laws at the 
present time, but the following evidence about building in 
extra-metropolitan districts, taken by the Royal Commission 
on the Housing of the Working Classes, 1885, shows the 
state of a£Fairs at that date. 

Evidence of Mr. Andrew Young, Surveyor upon the Staff 

of the London School Board. 

Asked whether he considered the character of the buildings 
at Edmonton and Stratford still bad : — 

In the metropolitan area it has been improved since the 
Act of 1869 was passed, which gave the district surveyors 
great powers with regard to the laying of foundations on 
concrete and so on, but beyond the metropolitan area I find 
no improvement. 

The houses are built in a very rotten fashion, are they 
not| in this case ? — ^They are built in a very rotten fashion, 
altogether unfit for the people to live in, if the people are a 
little rough in their way. If the people who live in them 
are careful they will last a good many years. 

Evidence has been given of a row of houses, in one of 
which an Irishman leant back in his chair and pushed the 
wall down ; do you refer to such things as that ? — ^That 
would be an exceptional case, no doubt. 

That sort of thing has not disappeared in the outer dis- 
tricts, has it ? — Not in the outer districts. 

Can you see any remedy for such a state of things, except 

B 
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to place them under the central authority ? — It is rather a 
difficult question for me to give an opinion about, but still I 
think it is the general impression that it is a matter of very 
great difficulty to get fairness towards all parties upon these 
local boards. 

Let me ask you a question about the suburban districts. 
Is it in all cases the fault of the administrators, or in some 
cases the want of proper bye-laws ? — ^Where there are bye- 
laws it is the want of administration ; but I do not think 
that any places where any extent of building is going on are 
without bye-laws. 

And the bye-laws, you think, are proper bye-laws? — In 
my opinion they are too stringent, and that is one reason 
why they are not enforced ; they are too strict, and then 
there is a little looseness allowed in one thing, and the con- 
sequence is that there is looseness all round. 

In what particular do you think they are too stringent ? 
— The question as to stability is one thing and then as to 
the drainage, rather if there is no drainage in the district, 
restrictions as to cesspools and things of that kind. 

Is the fact of these bye-laws being too strict the fault of 
the local authorities themselves in the first instance ? — ^The 
Local Government Board will not allow them to have any- 
thing short of their model bye-laws ; if you submit anything 
different, they always return them for alterations. 

In your opinion are the model bye-laws of the Local 
Government Board too strict ? — Certainly they are. To give 
an example or two : the cesspool is to be 60 feet from the 
house, and the well is to be 60 feet from the cesspool. That 
last item I do not so much object to ; but I think the cesspool 
being 60 feet from the house is perhaps a little strict. There 
are many points of that kind which are not enforced, and 
the consequence is that there is a little looseness all round. 

You mean that in these districts it is an understood thing 
among the builders that though there are these bye-laws they 
will not be enforced, and that the builders know it ? — Yes. 

The builders take the land with the full confidence that 
the bye-laws will not be enforced ? — That is so. 
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Are there any cases in your knowledge where when they 
have dug out the foundations they have allowed the space to 
be filled up with refuse ? — ^There is no question about that 
being done to a certain extent. 

Is that practice going on still ? — In the outer districts 
you find something of the kind going on, sometimes^ but not 
much. Agitation of late years has done much towards 
stopping it. 

In the poorer parts of West Ham the types and plans 
of houses show that the needs of the people were little 
considered and not understood. The new six-roomed houses 
are the most difficult to justify. Formerly there was no 
doubt a demand for six-roomed houses, because the rents 
were lower than they were two years ago, and in certain 
classes of work the people were earning more, e.g. at the 
Docks, and the Thames Iron Works. But when rents 
rose, when population rapidly increased, and the standard 
of house-room went down, landlords were slow to make 
their six-roomed houses into well-equipped half-houses, and 
builders seem to have ignored the desire for small self- 
contained flats. In the poorer districts, agents and landlords 
allowed subletting with little or no regulation ; this was 
their way of meeting the new demand. It is true that 
during the last seven or eight years the wants of tenants have 
received more consideration. Good houses in better neigh- 
bourhoods may be had at a rental but little higher than bad 
houses in undesirable streets. But even the new houses only 
rival those of last year, drawing away the best tenants from 
older streets, which are filled up by a lower class. It is 
difficult to say to what extent the degeneration of such streets 
is due to the influx of people driven out by improvements in 
London, but evidence leads to the conclusion that it is at any 
rate partly to be accounted for in this way. 
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Increase of Persons per Inhabited House — Crowding — Open Spaces — 
Unoccupied Land — Price of Land— Tables. 

The demand for accommodation, which is at present directed 
chiefly to self-contained flats, is likely to increase, for there 
is evidence that people are living under more crowded con- 
ditions than a few years ago.^ The census figures of 1901 
are the only statistics which are available for the whole 
borough. The population of West Ham at that time was 
267,358 persons, housed in 41,368 inhabited houses, yield- 
ing 6.46 persons per inhabited house, to be compared with 
6.39 in 1 89 1. The figures for the whole of England and 
Wales are 5.21 for 1901, and 5.32 for 1891. It will be 
seen, therefore, that while for England and Wales the 
number of persons per inhabited house decreased the 
number in West Ham has increased. The borough is one 
of the eight places in England and Wales where the number 
of persons per inhabited house has increased during the 
decade ; and, taking the Registrar-General's estimate of the 
population in 1906, the increase has continued. 
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5.39 
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6.07 


1901 






6.46 


1901 






6.22 


1906 






. 6.86 


1906 






. 6.33 



The above tables show the number of persons per 

> See p. 27. 
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inhabited house, and per house for each decennial period 
up to 1 90 1. In the second table all houses, whether in- 
habited or not, are taken into account. 

The average number of inhabitants per house in a large 
borough of varied character cannot of course throw light on 
the condition of any class of inhabitants except the inter- 
mediate. To find out how the professional and business 
families of the borough are provided with house-room, 
certain districts of Upton Park and Forest Gate might be 
examined ; and for the housing and population statistics of 
the casual labourer, parts of Custom House, Silvertown, and 
Canning Town, and special streets, and even parts of streets 
in other districts of the borough. An investigation by locality 
is, however, unnecessary, as the following statistics relating to 
tenements clearly show the condition as to crowding of the 
West Ham families living in one, two, three, and four rooms. 
The tables show considerable "overcrowding of the popula- 
tion," in the sense defined by the Registrar-General, and also 
considerable "excessive overcrowding." Tenements contain- 
ing more than two occupants to a room are officially described 
as " overcrowded," while those which contain more than four 
persons to a room are usually described as "excessively 
overcrowded." 

Table I., p. 27, shows the distribution of the population in 
tenements of less than five rooms. Almost one-half of the 
population (48.7 per cent.) was living under these con- 
ditions at the time of the last census in 1901, an increase 
of 1.4 per cent, over the number at the previous census. 
The extent of overcrowding may be seen by adding together 
(i) all numbers between the black lines, the total of which 
will give the number of overcrowded tenements, and (2) all 
numbers to the right of the upper black line, the total of 
which will give the number of excessively overcrowded 
tenements. 

In Table II. the facts are rearranged to show the 
number of families living in tenements of one, two, three, 
and four rooms, and the number of persons in those 
families. In this case the numbers suffering from excessive 
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overcrowding may be seen by adding together the figures 
below the lower black line. 

In all, 9.27 per cent, of the population of West Ham 
was living in an overcrowded condition in 1901, this 
percentage amounting to 3658 families, which consisted of 
24,790 persons. 

A slight improvement had taken place diu-ing the decade 
1891-1901, the decrease of overcrowding in West Ham as a 
whole being .06 per cent., though there was an increase of 
overcrowding in two- and three-roomed tenements. The de- 
crease is not very remarkable if it is remembered that during 
the same period, overcrowding in England and Wales decreased 
by 3.03 per cent., every class of tenement being included in 
the figures. House-agents and other persons well acquainted 
with the district assert that the overcrowding in certain areas 
has considerably increased since 1901. 

No register is kept of empty houses in the borough 
year by year. The canvassers' books for parliamentary and 
borough franchise, carried out under the Superintendent 
Registrar, have been examined for 1905 and 1906. The 
registration in West Ham takes about six weeks, so that 
the returns given do not apply to a single day. The register 
is made in June and July. In 1905 there were 47,797 
houses in the borough, of which 818 half-houses and 2964 
whole houses were empty. In 1906 the number of houses 
was 49,049, of which 789 half-houses and 3468 whole 
houses were empty. It will be seen from a comparison of 
the two returns that in 1906 about 1250 new houses were 
built, and that the increase in empty houses was about 500, 
but the empty half-houses decreased by about 20. 

The chief open space is West Ham Park (73 acres), be- 
longing to the Corporation of the City of London. It can be 
approaclied from the southern part of the Park Ward, from 
the Upton Ward, and from West Ham Ward. The only other 
considerable open space in the borough is the Beckton Road 
Recreation Ground (22^ acres), which supplies the needs of 
the Nouth-eaatern part of Hudson's Ward, the northern part 
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of the Custom House Ward, and the eastern part of the Tidal 
Basin Ward. Bordering on the north-east of the borough 
are Wanstead Flats, about 380 acres in extent and within 
easy reach of the part of the Forest Gate Ward east of the 
West Ham Cemetery. 

Of the smaller open spaces, the West Ham Lane Recrea- 
tion Ground (7^ acres) is accessible from the southern half 
of the Broadway Ward and from that part of the High Street 
Ward which lies to the east of Stratford Market Station. At 
Balaam Street, Plaistow, there is a small recreation ground of 
seven acres, which is nearest the westerly part of the Plaistow 
Ward and the northern part of Hudson's Ward ; and on 
the upper road, Plaistow, a small triangular piece of ground 
of 1 100 square yards, paved with asphalte, with seats and 
trees. It is the property of the Council, and is accessible from 
the north-west corner of the Plaistow Ward. Another small 
plot of three-quarters of an acre is situated in St. Mary's Road, 
and is accessible from the middle of the Plaistow Ward. The 
Hermit Road Recreation Ground (9^ acres) is accessible from 
the part of the Hudson's Ward north of the Barking Road, 
and from the eastern part of the Canning Town Ward. The 
Silvertown Recreation Ground (4 acres) is accessible from 
Silvertown only, and is rather a long distance for walking 
from either end of the district. The northern outfall sewer ^ 
runs across the borough from the north-west of the High 
Street Ward to the north-east of the Hudson's Ward. Part 
of the top has a pathway and seats, and can be used for a 
promenade ; it is, however, unattractive, and very little use is 
made of it. The Word " accessible " has been used to mean 
within about ten minutes' walk. 

This exhausts the list of public recreation grounds. There 
are, however, several vacant unenclosed spaces which are 
used for football and other games. Roads are laid out 
through some ; others are quite open. At the north-west 
of the New Town Ward is a small field used for football. 
A large tract in the northern part of the Canning Town 
Ward, North of Hilda Road, reaches, with breaks, up to the 

^ See p. 29, im/^. 
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West Ham station on the London, Tilbury, and Southend line. 
There is a space between Russell Road and Beckton Road, 
where roads have been laid out, but games are still played ; and 
there are other open spaces to the east of several unfinished 
roads between Freemason's Road and Prince Regent's Lane. 
East of Baxter Road, Custom House, is a large piece of 
ground used for football ; and on the eastern boundary, off 
Boundary Road, there is again a large tract of open land. 

The Education Committee owns seven sites of about one 
and a half acres in area. One situated in Hudson's Ward and 
one in Plaistow Ward are let for cultivation on condition that 
the fences are kept in repair ; one in Park Ward and one in 
the Plaistow Ward are used as school recreation grounds ; one 
in Canning Town Ward is vacant and unenclosed ; one is in 
Forest Gate Ward, and only a part is let ; one in the Upton 
Ward is used by the Town Council as a store yard, and its 
sale is authorised. 

Tidal Basin Ward, the southern part of Canning Town 
Ward, south of the Beckton Road, and the western part of 
Hudson's Ward are farthest away from a recreation ground, 
and have no open vacant land within easy reach. Canning 
Town and Tidal Basin are two of the poorest neighbourhoods 
in the borough, and in both of them the death rate is high. 

The part of the Broadway Ward between the Broadway 
and the Great Eastern Railway to Ilford and the similar part 
of the High Street Ward, the larger part of the New Town 
Ward and the western part of the Forest Gate Ward, are also 
unprovided for. 

The standard set up in model towns like Bourneville, 
where no house is more than five minutes' walk from an open 
space, may be unattainable in towns which have grown up in 
ordinary fashion, but that no open spaces should be accessible 
to a considerable proportion of the population is conducive 
neither to health nor to morals. It is not surprising, under 
such conditions, to hear of bands of young hooligans whose 
energies are expended in petty larceny in the streets. In a 
district of Canning Town a band of this nature is known 
locally as the Forty Thieves. 
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In 1896 an estimate was made by the Borough Engineer 
that the total amount of unoccupied land available for build- 
ing was about 900 acres, and of this about 204 acres had been 
covered before April 1907. 

It has not been possible to obtain present prices for the 
various plots of unoccupied land, as in a large number of 
instances a price could not be stated. Some instances are 
given of present value, but they cannot be compared with 
each other owing to difference of frontage, situation, and 
other circumstances. Land in the Plaistow Ward is for sale 
at ^1200 per acre, in the New Town Ward at ^^2100 per acre, 
in Hudson's Ward at ^^looo per acre, in Custom House Ward 
at ;^90o per acre. The prices are also given of various plots 
bought by the School Board for school sites, mainly in the 
years between 1893 and 1896. Two pieces of land were sold 
in Plaistow Ward in 1894 for ;^i400 and ;^i5oo per acre. 
In the same ward in 1896 some land was sold for ^2600 
an acre. In Upton Ward in 1893 a site brought in ;^305o 
per acre. In the Park Ward in 1894 land was sold at ;£2 240 
per acre, and in the Forest Gate Ward in the same year at 
;^20oo an acre. In 1893 some land in Canning Town Ward 
realised ;£i690 per acre, in 1895 land in Custom House Ward 
was sold for ^^1600 per acre, and in 1901 in Hudson's Ward 
for ;^976 per acre. 

Before the growth of South West Ham the land was 
mainly used for agriculture or pasture. The change in its 
value within a few years owing to the demand for building 
land may be seen from the selling value at different periods. 
No general scale of rise in prices could be constructed without 
a large number of typical instances, but the following examples 
have been obtained at first hand from those who have dealt 
with the estates and plots in question. 

(a) In the Plaistow Ward land with a frontage on a main 
thoroughfare was sold in 1875 for ;^925 an acre, and the 
present selling price is at the rate of ;f 5550 per acre — in other 
words, the value has increased sixfold in thirty-two years. 

(b) In Hudson's Ward houses were built in 1885 on plots 
of land leased at a ground rent of £2 per plot. In 1905 
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houses were built on plots of the same size adjoining the 
houses built in 18851 and the ground rent was fixed at ;^3 3s. 
per plot. 

The average number of plots to the acre is twenty-five, 
therefore the annual ground rent per acre has risen in twenty 
years from ^^50 per acre to ^^78 15s. The freehold in this 
district is valued at twenty-five years' purchase of the ground 
rent, and it will be seen that the value of the land has risen 
from ;f 1250 per acre to ;^i968 15s. 

(c) Land in the Plaistow Ward was let at £2 per acre for 
market garden purposes until 1900. At thirty years' purchase 
the freehold was worth ^^90 per acre as agricultural land. It 
was sold in 1900 for j^Soo per acre in bulk. Roads were 
made, and in 1902 the selling price was ;£i25o per acre. 
The present selling price of the portion not yet built upon 
averages ;^2540 per acre. 

(^ In the Custom House Ward an estate of six acres was 
sold in 1875 for ;^6oo, t\e. ;^ioo an acre. In 1895 it changed 
hands for ;^5400, and roads costing ;^iooo were laid down in 
order that it might be taken up in building plots. The 
present price is ;^85oo. 

(e) In the Plaistow Ward an estate of four acres was let 
until 1890 to a market gardener at a rental of ^^18 per annum. 
The price asked for it as agricultural land was ;^540. In 1890 
it was sold at ^^ 1800 for development as building land ; ;^55o 
was spent on roads and it was sold in plots between the years 
1893 and 1896. The total amount realised was ^^68 10. 

(/) In the Plaistow Ward an estate of fourteen acres was 
let until 1 89 1 to a market gardener at a rental of ^^42 per 
annum. At thirty years' purchase the freehold would be 
worth ^1260, or ^90 per acre. It was sold in 1891 for 
development at ;^45o per acre, and an average of ;^i5o per 
acre was spent on roads. The present selling price is ^^looo 
per acre. 

In some cases land has recently depreciated in value. For 
instance, the price of land in the Canning Town Ward in 
1 90 1 was ^^1760 per acre, and adjacent pieces are now valued 
at ^1200 per acre. 
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CHAPTER III 

Nature of District — Comparative Statistics for the Twelve Wards — 

Description of the Different Wards. 

The County Borough of West Ham consists of twelve wards 
of varying size and character. In the Northern area the 
ground is higher and well drained, with the exception of the 
neighbourhood of the Lea and its tributary streams, while in 
the South much of the town is built on what was formerly 
low-lying marsh land, parts of which are even below the high- 
water level of the Thames, though some of it has since been 
made up to the level.^ About one-third of the borough, <>. 
from the New Town to the south-east end of the Outfall 
Sewer, is on gravel, the rest on marshy land over loam. The 
houses in parts of the borough are built on dust shoots. The 
present practice is to render the rubbish innocuous or remove 
it, but when the borough was growing rapidly the staff of 
inspectors was not large enough to ensure that this was always 
done. In the north-east and east of the borough are the 

^ Large areas in the west and south of the borough, amounting to about two-fifths 
of its entire extent, are below the river level. There used to be a large system of water 
courses and ditches, estimated in 1 821 as including 400 acres of water. The trans- 
formation of the district into town from country and the enhanced value of land 
converted this space into building sites, and consequently the whole of the rain£Ul had 
to be discharged into the sewers. As there were no longer any free outfalls, occasional 
floods took place. In 1S88 there was a disastrous flood, demonstrating, according to 
the report of the borough engineer, the inadequacy of the arrangements in various 
respects, viz. : 

(i) The insufficient capacity of existing main sewers. 

(2) The necessity for new lines of arterial intercepting sewers. 

(3) The insufficiency of pumping power. 

As the result of this report powers have now been obtained to enter the London 
County Council Northern OutfUl Sewer, new intercepting sewers have been made, and 
new pumping machinery has been installed. Serious floods are not likely to occur 
again. 

The London County Council Northern Outfall Sewer crosses the High Street and 
West Ham Wards, and divides Plaistow from Hudson's Ward. It was made in 1863 
in order that the sewage of North London might be carried into the Thames at a 
distance from the metropolis, and was enlarged in 1906. 

Ia9 
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residential areas. The districts called Stratford, Forest Gate, 
and Upton correspond roughly to the northern part ; West 
Ham, Plaistow, and Canning Town to the middle ; and Tidal 
Basin, Custom House, and Silvertown to the south of the 
borough. 

The number of persons per acre is highest in the Tidal 
Basin Ward (123.1), and lowest in the High Street Ward 
(37.5). These figures are not, however, completely com- 
parable, as neither district is fully built over, and in the High 
Street Ward are many factories with considerable tracts of 
ground belonging to them. 

The table of Ward Mortality Statistics on p. 60, which 
is referred to in the following paragraphs, cannot be regarded 
as quite accurate, since it is based on the estimated population 
of the various wards. It should also be noted that a ward 
is composed of districts of varying character, and the average 
death rate of the ward is no indication of the death rate in 
the best or the worst streets. 

Tidal Basin is a typical dock district, and in the Canning 
Town Ward live very many of the casual labour class, as 
well as some of the most regular dock workers, factory 
labourers, and artisans. These two wards, with Hudson's, are 
also noticeable for the highest death rate, which was 17.6 per 
1000 in Canning Town and Hudson's Wards and 18.4 in Tidal 
Basin Ward. But the highest rate of infantile mortality is to 
be found in Custom House Ward, which is also mainly a 
dock district. It has been observed that Tidal Basin Ward 
and the southern part of Canning Town Ward are farthest 
away from a recreation ground, and have no open vacant 
land within easy reach.^ 

It will be seen from the table on p. 60 that in 1906, the 
last year for which returns are available, seven out of the 
twelve wards had a birth rate of over 30 per 1000 of the 
population. In the Tidal Basin and Canning Town Wards 
the numbers were 37.3 and 33.4 respectively. 

The mothers of infants are visited in certain districts of 
the borough by the Women Sanitary Inspectors, who ascertain 

* Seep. 55. 
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whether the child is breast-fed and give advice on questions 
of hygiene. The results of their visits during 1906 are given 
in the Medical Officer of Health's Report, p. 22. It has not 
been thought worth while to reprint them, as neither the 
age of the baby when visited, nor the fact whether it lived 
to the age of a year, is recorded. 

Similar work has been recently undertaken in a small 
district by ladies in connection with Mansfield House, but it 
is too soon to judge the e£Fect of their efforts. 

The rateable values of the wards are compared in the 
two tables which follow : — 

Rateable Value per Acre,'^ 

£ s, d. 

New Town 213 4 3 

Forest Gate 257 i 2 

High Street 271 5 4 

Broadway 491 16 7 

Park 258 o I 

Upton 318 9 2 

Wiest Ham 347 1 2 4 

Plabtow 241 8 2 

Hudson's 159 10 I 

Canning Town .... 149 2 8 

Tidal Basin 287 17 o 

Custom House . . . . • 395 3 2 

In the High Street Ward lie two of the main factory 
areas, but there is also much vacant land. The New 
Town Ward contains the Great Eastern Railway Works, and 
the area of open land is about the same as that covered 
with buildings. In the Broadway Ward there is a small 
recreation ground, but, on the other hand, this ward contains 
the public offices, many large shops, banks and other buildings. 
West Ham Park lies mainly within the Park Ward. In the 
Canning Town and Hudson's Wards are few factories and 
much unoccupied land. In the Tidal Basin Ward are the 
Thames Iron Works, and in the West Ham Ward are the 
London, Tilbury, and Southend Railway Works. Though the 
Custom House and Silvertown Ward contains the factory 

^ In comparing the wards by the rateable value per acre, it should be remembered 
that they vary in size, that in some there are large vacant spaces, parks, cemeteries, or 
recreation grounds, and that in many the rateable value is increased by fiu:tories. 
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area which ranks third in size, the amount of vacant ktadll 

very large. % 

Rateable Value per Head> \' 

£ s. d. M 

New Town 481 ^ 

Forest Gate 3 i n ' 

High Street 7 4 4 l' 

Broadway 4 19 7 

Park 416 

Upton 4 12 oj 

West Ham 2 18 111 

Plaistow 2 12 81 

Hudson's 2 9 i< 

Canning Town 211 

Tidal Basin 26 

Custom House 9 3 I1 

The means of communication in the borough are, on Hit 
whole, good. The tramway system is descril)ed on p. ytx* 
Motor omnibuses run from Canning Town, Upton Park, acid 
Bow Bridge to the city ; the last start from the West Ham tiaflli* 
way terminus. A considerable number of workmen's trains Vt 
running, but, in spite of the increased accommodation pfibi* 
vided during recent years by the railway companies concemflHI^ 
complaints are still made of overcrowding. Since i8^ 
workmen's trains have been put on to the City up to 8 KM^ 
It is alleged that the overcrowding would best ht relieved hjf 
additional workmen's trains between 8 A.M. and 9 A.M.| b^ 
cause numbers of clerks, home workers for City factories, aod 
others now travel by the early trains for the sake of Hit 
reduced fares, but do not require to be in the City till ninft 
o'clock or later. 

High Street Ward. 

The High Street Ward is situated at the north-west of 
the borough, and is bounded on the north and east by parts 
of the Great Eastern Railway system. 

The ward is intersected by the four branches of the river 
Lea, which meet at its south-western corner. It is in the 
main a ward of factories, for many works are situated on the 



1 The population of the wards differs considerably. Of the three chief fiictoiy j 
two are in the High Street Ward, and the third lies in the Custom House and SUiw* 
town Ward, which also contains the docks. 
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various streams and their branches. The ward is cut in two 
by the High Street, which runs north-east from Bow Bridge, 
with houses and shops on each side. At the end near Bow 
Bridge the houses are old and the roadway narrow. 

North of the High Street, the only houses are contained 
in fourteen roads bounded on two sides by the Great Eastern 
Railway, and on the fourth by one of the streams. These 
houses are all let in halves, some by the landlord and some 
by the tenant. They are mainly inhabited by people de- 
pendent on the factories, among whom were formerly many 
workers at Ritchie's jute mills. It must not be supposed that 
these people are of the better artisan class. They are mainly 
unskilled workers, some of whom are irregularly employed, 
especially since Ritchie's Jute Works, the Lea Valley Distillery, 
and two or three other factories have been closed. Seven 
years ago an empty house was a rare sight in this district. 
The Carpenters' Company, the owners of the estate, leased it 
to builders, who put up houses near the factories about thirty- 
five years ago. Many of these houses now belong to the 
Land and House Property Investment Society. The Car- 
penters' Company built and maintained a swimming bath, 
a technical institute, and secondary school on their estate, 
but the school and institute were given up in consequence of 
the Education Act of 1902. The Carpenters' Road elementary 
school is now considered one of the poorest in North West 
Ham. The bath has been rented and maintained since 1905 
by the Corporation. The Great Eastern Railway to Liverpool 
Street passes through this part of the ward, and there is a 
considerable number of factories on either side of it. 

On the south side of the High Street are several roads, of 
which Abbey Lane is the longest. They also are inhabited 
by very poor people, many of whom make matchboxes and 
sacks at home. In this district, which was formerly a part of 
the lands belonging to the Stratford Langthorne Abbey, are 
the West Ham Gasworks, the London County Council 
pumping station, the West Ham pumping station, and many 
factories. 

In the angle made by the High Street and the Channelsea 

C 
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River are a few old and small houses, chiefly inhabited by 
costers and unskilled workers of a low grade. The Channelsea 
School, one of the oldest and smallest in the borough, contains, 
like the Carpenters' Road School, some of the poorest children 
in the north of the borough. 

The remainder of the High Street Ward is composed of 
the Rokeby estate, which is said to have been developed 
before any other estate in Stratford. The houses are mostly 
rather old four-roomed houses, and have fair-sized yards at 
the back. They are rented at 8s. or 8s. 6d. a week. Some 
contain six rooms, and have back additions, while the upper 
floor is supplied with a kitchen range but not with water. 
The rent of these is 9s. 6d., and one floor is usually sublet 
by the tenant. In this ward is Stratford Market, opened in 
1879, which lies to the south of Stratford Market Station and 
the Great Eastern Railway printing works. 

Broadway Ward. 

The Great Eastern Railway from Maryland Point Station 
to Stratford Station forms the northern boundary of this 
ward. The four main thoroughfares, which meet at Stratford 
Church, are Stratford Broadway, the Grove, Romford Road, 
and West Ham Lane. The Broadway is a continuation 
of the High Street and of the main road which leaves the 
City at Aldgate. It divides at Stratford Church and runs 
northward into the Grove, leading past Maryland Point Station 
into the Leytonstone Road, and north-east into the Romford 
Road. 

The section north-west of the Broadway line of road and 
bounded by it and the Great Eastern Railway, which skirts 
the ward on this side, contains some of the worst streets in 
North West Ham. Three streets are, however, to be excepted, 
as many of their inhabitants are regular labourers at the Great 
Eastern Railway works. A fourth street, Martin Street, 
which leads to Stratford main station, is also of a better type ; 
it has shops adjoining the Broadway, and the houses are 
occupied by Great Eastern Railway men. The rest of the 
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streets in this district are occupied by casual labourers, 
carmen, a few dock labourers, stablemen, and people casually 
connected with the building trade. Here and there may be 
found a few employes of the Great Eastern Railway. Two 
of the streets are chiefly inhabited by irregular workers of 
the class which habitually owes rent. When the arrears of 
rent have become too heavy in one street, they move to the 
other ; when the same happens there, they migrate to one of 
the worst streets in the New Town Ward ; then they come 
back to Broadway Ward, and the cycle begins afresh. In 
one of these streets, out of twenty-two houses nineteen were 
let to single tenants in 1894, all except three were let in 
halves in 1900, and in 1905 they were all let in halves. The 
register of the Salway Place School is an index to the 
migratory character of the population. 

Through this district runs Angel Lane, a narrow street 
chiefly of small shops and stalls, though one or two larger shops 
in connection with businesses in the Broadway have been built 
lately. In the evenings and on Saturdays it is the haunt of 
costers, cheap-jacks, and hawkers, and resembles Petticoat 
Lane in Whitechapel. 

Some of the best shops in West Ham are in the Broadway 
and the Grove. Here too are the Town Hall and public 
offices connected with it, the Fire Brigade Station, &c. In 
the rear of the public offices are the Stratford Vicarage, the 
West Ham and East London Hospital, and the Conference 
Hall. The land at the back of the Town Hall was leased to 
a builder who built five streets, which are inhabited in the 
main by artisans. The rents vary from 7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. for 
four rooms and a wash-house. Subletting is discouraged, but 
many of the tenants take in lodgers. 

In the south-east part of the ward, between West Ham Lane 
and the Romford Road, lies the Shirley House estate, which 
was laid out by the lessees, in this case also a firm of builders. 
The houses are mostly let at 8s. 6d. or 9s., and the bulk of 
the tenants are clerks or artisans. Vicarage Lane, the 
boundary of the ward on this side, consists partly of small 
houses, some of which are very old, and of small shops. The 
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part of the Romford Road which falls in this ward has shops 
and large houses on one side, and on the other large houses, 
with one row of small houses, built about fourteen years ago, 
when the growth of the population was rapid. In this district 
are a recreation ground of 7^ acres belonging to the Cor- 
poration, and the large municipal secondary school, opened 
in 1906. 

The northern part of the ward between the Broadway and 
the Grove and Water Lane contains some streets inhabited 
by clerks and others of the same class, and a large elementary 
school with land belonging to the Education Authority. The 
difference between this district and that on the other side 
of the Grove may be measured by the occupations of the 
parents of school children in the two neighbourhoods, which 
are served by the Water Lane and the Salway Place schools 
respectively. 



Trade or Occupation of Parent. 



Builders . 
Artiiians . 
Dock labourers 
General labourers 
Miscellaneous 
Gasworkers 
Cannen 
Clerks 
Mariners . 
Charwomen 
Out of work 



I 



— 


- • 


Salway Place. 


Water Lane. 


25 


• • • 


70 


206 


7 


• • • 


39 


85 


47 


120 


4 


• • • 


14 


• • ■ 


2 


52 


I 


• • • 


25 


• ■ • 


40 


• • • 







New Town Ward. 



The ward is divided in two by the Great Eastern Railway 
line to Leyton, and by Stratford Station, with its sidings and 
works ; and the line to Ilford forms its southern boundary. 

To the west of the railway is a large tract of open fields, 
through which the Channelsea River runs. These were 
formerly used for calico grounds, and there were some water- 
cress beds, now closed by order of the Medical Officer of 
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Health. In this part are also one or two brickfields, an 
artificial manure factory, and numerous hen-runs, pig-styes, 
blacksmiths' shops, and skin-driers' sheds. The land cost 
^30 per acre freehold in 1875, but ten acres are now let at 
;^33 1 6s. per annum to a tenant, who sublets small plots to 
some twenty persons for the various purposes mentioned. 
A builder put up about fifty six-roomed houses, which have 
long gardens, and are let at 7s. per week ; and several acres 
were bought by the Corporation for housing the working 
classes.^ They have built no houses, however, nor is it likely 
that a demand will soon arise in so inaccessible a part of the 
borough. So little attempt has been made to develop this 
area that no roads are yet made. It is, however, near the 
Great Eastern Railway works, and the company owns several 
acres of allotments and a large lodging-house built by them 
for guards and others. 

To the east of the station are the Great Eastern Railway 
works, round which Stratford New Town has arisen in con- 
sequence of the influx of men employed by the railway 
company. The railway men living there increased from 
72 in 1845 to 6800 in 1900. In 1848 a great many houses 
had already been built. The district was at first called 
Hudson's Town, from Hudson the "Railway King." The 
development of the Henniker estate began in 1853. This 
property reached from the railway to Leytonstone Road, 
which, it would appear, divided it from the Gurney estate, 
and from another, farther north-east, reaching to Forest 
Gate, called the Cann Hall estate. 

The New Town is inhabited mainly by people connected 
with the Great Eastern Railway. There are, however, a few 
old streets where workers of a rough type live. Some of the 
houses in these were built before 1850, and the same class 
seems always to have inhabited this small area. Chobham, 
Henniker, and Chandos Roads are the most prosperous roads 
in this part of the borough. The houses are let at rents 
varying from ;^26 per year, exclusive of rates and taxes, to 
8s. 6d. per week inclusive. In ten successive houses in 

^ See p. 120. 
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Chobham Road there were living recently : (a) a schoolmaster ; 
(b) a fitter in the Great Eastern Railway ; {c) a clerk in a 
chemical factory ; (rf) an accountant and house-agent ; (e) a 
clerk in a stockbroker's firm ; (/) two elementary school- 
mistresses, one employ^ of the Great Eastern Railway, and a 
city clerk, who were brothers and sisters ; (g) a publican's 
widow; (A) a foreman in the Great Eastern Railway 
works ; (i) three young men two of whom were Great 
Eastern Railway workers, and one a brassfinisher ; (k) one 
young man employed in the Co-operative Stores. 

The wages of the artisans in these roads may be taken as 
ranging from 38s. to 50s. per week. The families generally 
comprise more than one wage-earner, whereas fifteen to 
twenty years ago the householder alone was usually earning. 
When the houses were new, they more often attracted people 
of a higher social grade, such as well-to-do clerks in the City, 
who would now live at Ilford or Romford. 

Another group of streets lies east of the main road to 
Leytonstone, which has shops on both sides and runs through 
the ward from south to north. The name Stratford New 
Town is not strictly applied to the districts east of the Ley- 
tonstone Road, but they form part of the New Town ward. 
The inhabitants of this part are people employed in the 
Co-operative Society or in SavilL's brewery — foremen, artisans, 
and labourers. The houses are mostly sublet by the tenant, 
but nearly always to members of his own family. The 
northern streets are the best, and the character of the neigh- 
bourhood degenerates a little towards the south as far as 
Forest Lane, where there are some large old houses, of the 
same type as those in the Romford Road and off Plaistow 
Broadway. 

All over the New Town there is a growing tendency to 
change house rents from ^^26 per annum, exclusive of rates 
and taxes, to 14s. per week inclusive^. This means a gain 
of about 6d. a week to the landlord, taking the rates at los. 
in the pound in both cases, but he is less sure of his rent when 
the tenants are weekly instead of quarterly, and he has the 
trouble of paying rates. 
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Forest Gate Ward, 

This ward lies to the north of the Great Eastern Railway 
to Ilford. The eastern part is divided from the western by 
the Woodford Road, a main thoroughfare connecting the 
southern part of the borough with Wanstead Flats, which 
adjoin the northern boundary. The two parts are different 
in character. In the eastern the houses are larger, and many 
of them are owned by the occupiers, or let at an annual or 
quarterly rental. Chestnut Avenue and Avenue Road, which 
lead from Forest Gate Station to Wanstead Flats, were built 
about 1875. The houses are detached or semi-detached, and 
are let by the year or by the quarter at rentals varying from 
£28 to £^0 per annum. The tenants are chiefly business 
people and clerks, whose work lies in the City. A change 
has come over the Avenue Road property during the last 
five years. The houses are difficult to let, and although the 
tenants are of the same class as formerly, they belong to a 
rather lower grade. On the other hand, some of the Chest- 
nut Avenue property has largely increased in value. The 
reason of this is that several of the houses have very long 
gardens, and there is a demand in this district for houses 
with gardens. The lease of one of these, with four rooms 
and a wash-house, was recently sold for ;^230, whereas it 
fetched ;^i75 twelve years ago. 

In Godwin Road and its neighbourhood the houses con- 
tain five, six, or eight rooms, and are inhabited by clerks, 
warehousemen, shop assistants, school teachers, and a few 
retired tradesmen. Some of the largest houses are the 
property of these last. 

Land east of the Woodford Road was acquired by the 
British Land Company and sold by them to the Manor Park 
Cemetery Company, who developed this district, except the 
part between Woodford Road and Chestnut Avenue. 

A great part of the western section of the ward, that 
between the Woodford Road and the Tower Hamlets Road, 
belonged to the Dames estate. In 1855 it was sold in plots 
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of 75 to 80 feet by 100 to no feet, but was developed very 
slowly, a few houses being put up at a time. In about 1866 
it was bought by a land company, and the development 
became more rapid. Londoners, such as Curtain Road 
cabinetmakers and inhabitants of Whitechapel, often bought 
plots for gardens. They used to put up huts and spend the 
week-end in them, and many built houses at a later time. 
A large number of the plots were bought by the Conservative 
Land Society and United Land Company, who cut them up 
into smaller plots and resold them for sites. Building ceased 
about 1880. 

In Dames Road, which for the most part runs northward 
from Woodford Road, are some new flats with separate front 
doors. The accommodation consists of four rooms and a 
wash-house downstairs, and three rooms and a wash-house 
upstairs. They were built in 1903, and are inhabited mostly 
by newly married City clerks. These flats are very strictly 
kept, as they are in great demand. The rest of Dames Road, 
which was built in 1878, is chiefly inhabited by clerks and 
business men in the City, and has shops on one side of the 
southern end. The rents vary from 8s. 6d. per week to £^0 
per year. The houses have maintained their level up to the 
present time, but the shops are difi&cult to let. 

Vansittart Road, which is mainly inhabited by carmen 
and casual labourers, runs from Dames Road to the cemetery. 
It was built mainly about 1878, and consists of six-roomed 
houses, which are now let in halves, though originally meant 
for a single middle-class family. The type is a common one 
in many parts of the borough. Downstairs there are two 
rooms with folding doors, a kitchen, and a wash-house ; and 
upstairs two rooms and a kitchen, supplied with a range and 
a sink. The rent of the lower flat is 6s. 6d. ; that of the 
upper 6s. 

In some of the shorter roads off Dames Road the houses 
are mostly four-roomed, and are let at 9s ; but there are also 
some six-roomed houses at iis., which are occupied by two 
families. The tenants are builders, joiners, stone-masons, and 
other artisans, with a few clerks. 
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The Forest Gate and Tottenham Railway, which is raised 
above the ground level, crosses all these roads. It was built 
in 1 89 1, and is said to have caused a depreciation of pro- 
perty, 15s. house rents having fallen to iis. It has only 
been within the last eight or ten years that houses in this 
part of Forest Gate have been let to two families. 

The inhabitants of Field Road and Odessa Road, which 
dates from 1854, are less well-to-do, being mostly artisans 
earning a low wage, carmen and labourers. The houses 
generally contain five rooms at a rent of 9s., and the tenants 
usually sublet. 

From St. James Road to the western boundary of the 
ward the houses are of a better class. They are occupied 
by men employed at the Great Eastern Railway works, and 
the better paid artisans. Private speculators purchased land 
in this part, and estates in the neighbourhood east of the 
Leytonstone Road were bought by the National Freehold 
Land Society. 

Forest Lane, which is the southern boundary of the ward, 
faces the Great Eastern Railway. It contains several large 
houses, but latterly some shops have been built at the Forest 
Gate end, because the present inhabitants of the district, less 
prosperous than their predecessors, demand shops within 
easy reach of their homes. 

Part of the West Ham Cemetery and an industrial school 
belonging to Poplar occupy a considerable space in the ward. 

Park Ward. 

The southern part of the ward is occupied by West Ham 
Park, a space of 73 acres, which belongs to the Corporation 
of London. 

In the Romford Road, which runs east and west through 
the ward, are large houses in which doctors, clergy, and 
prosperous business people live. Many of these houses are 
of the type built at the beginning of the last century, and till 
twenty years ago had long gardens with orchards. Gardens 
of the size of a tennis-court still remain. The sites vary from 
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150 feet to upward of 300 feet in depth, and there are back 
entrances in many cases. Such houses were numerous in 
Stratford twenty-five years ago, but most of them have dis- 
appeared to make way for smaller property. 

To the north of the Romford Road, near the Forest Gate 
Station, are five roads, which till ten years ago were the best 
part of the borough, and were inhabited by middle-class 
people, such as lived on the Woodgrange estate in the Upton 
ward until a few years ago, when a great many people of this 
class moved to Ilford or farther east. Westwards, towards 
Stratford, the houses are rather smaller, and the tenants 
are artisans and small tradespeople. This part of the ward 
contains the Central Free Library, which is a large building, 
and the Technical Institute. The houses between Maryland 
Point Station and the Technical Institute are let at rents 
varying from 12s. to 14s. a week, and are inhabited by clerks, 
foremen, shop assistants, and people of small means. In the 
Green are some old houses like those in the Romford Road, 
with rents ranging from ;^6o to ;f 80 a year. In the roads 
just to the east of this part the rents run from ;^3o to ;^5o, 
and the tenants are clerks, salesmen, managers of works, and 
retired business men ; while towards Forest Gate some of 
the houses are more expensive, varying from ^^30 to £^0 
or ;^8o. 

The streets between the Park and Romford Road vary in 
character. Vicarage Lane, which forms part of the west 
boundary, contains several small shops at the northern end, 
and at the southern houses let at 8s. 6d. to iis. per week. 
The roads between it and the Park contain houses at about 
I2S. per week for six rooms and a wash-house, the majority 
being let by the agent in halves at 6s. or 6s. 6d. They have 
been divided within the last eight years, and are inhabited 
mainly by artisans and small tradespeople, with a certain 
number of clerks. 

A group of three streets in the north-west of this area con- 
tains houses rented at 9s. for four rooms and a wash-house. 
These are inhabited by mechanics, regular labourers, dealers 
and others, who often take in a lodger because they prefer a 
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respectable neighbourhood, notwithstanding a rent which is 
high in proportion to their means. 

Houses in the Matthews Park estate, which includes five 
roads north of the Park, are let at 14s. a week, and have six 
rooms, a wash-house, and in many cases a bathroom. The 
roads between this estate and the eastern boundary of the 
ward contain houses of the same type let at 13s. a week, and 
in most cases adapted for two families by the addition of a 
kitchener and water upstairs. Two streets on the eastern 
boundary are occupied by business and professional men, 
and are of a better class. The houses are mostly let by the 
year and rents vary from ^^26 to ;^40. In the road which faces 
the north side of the Park, the houses are let by the year at 
rents varying from ;^30 to ;^36, exclusive of rates and taxes. 
One or two of these, near the Upton Lane, are rented at ;f 60. 
They are occupied by professional and business people, and 
contain seven rooms, a bathroom, and a wash-house. A few 
have seven, eight, or nine rooms. 

Upton Ward. 

The two main roads in the Upton Ward are the Romford 
Road, running from west to east, and Upton Lane, from north 
to south. In the Romford Road are large houses with 
gardens, many of them old, similar to those mentioned in 
the Broadway and Park Wards. Many old houses with 
gardens, fields, and orchards, were formerly to be found in 
Upton Lane, and one or two still remain, though much of 
the land round them has been used for building. Their 
place has been taken by houses let at £2^ to ^^50 a year. 
The southern part of this road faces West Ham Park, and 
at the northern end are good class shops similar to those 
in Woodgrange Road, which lies to the north of the ward 
across the Romford Road. 

Most of the roads are broad and straight, and in addition 
to the part of West Ham Park which lies within the ward 
there is a football ground at the Spotted Dog Inn, and a 
large open space round a convent in St. George's Road. 
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Practically the whole population of the ward belongs to 
the middle class, and a large proportion has some unearned 
income. The few artisans and labourers are for the most 
part in constant work, and live chiefly in four-, five-, or six- 
roomed houses, the rents of which range from 7s. 6d. 
to I OS. 6d. a week. Such houses are to be found in 
various parts, and chiefly in Neville, Upton Park, Belton, 
Stukeley, and Wolseley Roads, which, however, also contain 
some business men and a considerable percentage of clerks. 
Cheshunt Road contains self-contained flats with separate 
doors, two rooms, kitchen, and wash-house : these are let at 
7s. The houses in Sylvan Road, one of the oldest in the 
ward, are rented at 8s. and 8s. 6d., and contain four rooms 
and a wash-house ; while in the roads to the north-east of 
the ward, the accommodation is five rooms and a wash-house, 
and the rents vary according to the design of the fronts. 
Where there are no bay windows the rent is 9s. ; other rents 
are 9s. 6d. and los. ; and six rooms with a wash-house can 
be had for los. 6d. and iis. In one of these roads houses 
of a good class have been put up, where five rooms, a bath, 
and a portable copper in a small wash-house are to be had for 
IIS. 6d. These let well, and are occupied by foremen and 
men in business in the City. Ferndale, Oakdale, and Elm- 
hurst Roads, and St. George's Square contain six-roomed 
houses at los. or i is. a week, with concrete fronts. The 
tenants are mostly artisans or shop assistants, a few only 
go to business in the City. The same is true of Beauchamp 
Road, where half-houses are let at 6s. 6d., the rent for the 
whole being 12s. or 12s. 6d. Even in Khedive Road some 
houses produce 6s. 6d. per half-house, while others are let at 
^30 a year, but in general the tenants are well-to-do people. 
Between this road and Upton Lane is an estate of a superior 
character, comprising Lancaster, Kingsley, and neighbouring 
roads, in which eight-roomed houses are let at 13s. a week ; 
and a similar neighbourhood, lying north of this, where 
seven rooms and offices are rented for 14s. a week or ;^3 a 
calendar month. These houses are seldom unoccupied if 
they are in good repair. An old estate with larger gardens 
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comprises Palmerston, Westbury, and Victoria Roads. West- 
bury Road was formed before i860, but the first houses 
were built in 1861-62. The remainder of the estate was 
developed in 1865. Here the rents vary from iis. a week 
to ;^3o a year, and the tenants are well-off middle-class 
people. In Glenparke Road, which is close by, rents vary 
from IIS. to 14s. a week. 

West Ham Ward. 

The London, Tilbury, and Southend Railway forms the 
southern, and the Great Eastern Railway part of the western 
boundary of the ward. 

Two tram routes cross the ward from north to south, 
one, the Plaistow Road, leading from Stratford to Plaistow, 
the other, Stopford Road, leading from Upton to Plaistow. 
The Plaistow Road consists mainly of small shops. 

Some of the oldest houses in the borough lie to the 
north-west of the ward in the section formed by the northern 
part of the tram route and Abbey Road, and others of the 
same age were pulled down when the street was widened for 
the tram lines. Those which remain are to be found in 
several old courts off Church Street on the side opposite 
West Ham Church, which dates from 11 35. Some, rented 
at 6s. 6d., consist of four rooms and a wash-house, and 
have very small windows and open ranges in the kitchens. 
They have small gardens in some cases, and overlook an 
open space of vacant land, while those in the courts, which 
have no view, are let at 5s. Here and there are small de- 
tached cottages with gardens. One of these, one storey in 
height, and consisting of two rooms and a wash-house, 
stands in a large garden with an ancient mulberry tree ; it 
is let at 8s. Behind a row of houses, some of which are 
probably 150 to 200 years old, lies a considerable piece of 
vacant land which is not laid out for building, and has no 
proper approach. There are also one or two courts off 
the Portway which are very old. But, with the exception 
of these courts and Marcus Street, where the tenants belong 
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to the poorest class, this neighbourhood, including the whole 
area between Stephen's Road and the Portway, is inhabited 
by comparatively well-to-do people. There are, for instance, 
engineers in the Tilbury and other works, whose daughters 
are often clerks in the City and elsewhere, and regular 
labourers whose daughters work in the leather, cloth, and 
other factories. Farther east, the streets ofif the Portway 
are inhabited by artisans, dockers of the superior class, such 
as tallymen, and a few clerks ; but some are occupied by 
casual labourers. In Pelly Road, for example, the houses 
have six rooms, and are sublet by the tenants, although 
there are not conveniences for two families. In this road 
there are also some three-storied houses let in floors. 
These belong to a type built about fifty years ago. In 
Caistor Park Road, and generally in the roads between it 
and Stopford Road, whole houses used to be let at 7s., but 
now fetch 12s. or 14s., and are usually let in halves. 

Between Stephen's Road and the Northern Outfall Sewer 
live mainly irregular and casual workers. This is a very 
poor district, the better part being at the eastern end 
towards the Plaistow Road. At the poorer end adjoining 
Manor Road, houses usually have six rooms, and in some 
cases underground wash-houses and cellars ; they are let to 
one family, but subletting is very common, although there 
are no conveniences for double occupation. In Eve Road 
the rents are 7s. 6d. or 8s. for six rooms, and the tenants 
sublet, but in this case water and open ranges are pro- 
vided on the upper floors. In Corporation Street are 
houses built by the West Ham Corporation as part of a 
scheme for housing the working-classes. The works of 
the London, Tilbury, and Southend Railway adjoin this 
street, and many of the employes live in the roads to 
the north and east of the works. 

The section east of Stopford Road to Green Street, the 
borough boundary, is of a different character from the rest of 
the ward, being new and more like Forest Gate. It has been 
built on part of the Manor of Upton. It is inhabited by 
clerks in the City, and people of a fairly well-to-do class. 
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The houses in Stopford Road are let at an annual rent of 
;^36. In the other roads, the usual rent is 14s. for eight 
rooms. The houses are often shared or sublet. 



Plaistow Ward. 

The Plaistow Ward lies between the London, Tilbury, and 
Southend line on the north and the Northern Outfall Sewer 
on the south and west. 

The four main types of tenants found in the borough are 
all to be met with in the Plaistow Ward, namely, the casual 
labourer, the labourer in regular work, the artisan, and the 
clerk, shop assistant, or small business man. An analysis of 
the occupations of tenants in a poor parish in this ward was 
furnished by the clergy and is given on p. 49. 

The poorest districts are the culs-de-sac off the High 
Street, the area at the rear of St. Mary's Church, the Upton 
Park end of St. Mary's Road, and the Surrey and Kent Street 
area. They are inhabited by casual and irregular workers. 
The houses are mostly sublet, either in halves or in single 
rooms ; the rent is about 3 s. 6d. for the half -house and 
iSw 9d. for a single room. 

Labourers in steady work are to be found in the avenues 
off Balaam Street, on the Salmen Road estate, where four- 
roomed houses can be obtained at 6s. 6d. to 7s. a week, and 
in Chesterton Terrace and the neighbouring roads, where 
flats and half-houses are let at 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. per week. 

Artisans and mechanics, employed at the Beckton Gas- 
works, the Thames Iron Works, and other factories within 
or on the outskirts of the borough, mainly live in the district 
between Greengate Street and the boundary of the West 
Ham Ward. 

The Corporation has recently established a tramway 
depot in the centre of the ward, and this gives employment 
to six or seven hundred men. 

In the east of the ward is a large estate, known as the 
Bemerside estate, which was acquired about thirty years ago, 
and has been developed within the last few years. The houses 
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in the eastern portion of this estate were only built about two 
years ago, and Boundary Road is still in course of construc- 
tion. The Boundary Road houses, which overlook some 
vacant land in the borough of East Ham, are of two types- 
Some have four rooms and are let at 8s. 6d. per week, or sold 
freehold at about ;^2 20 ; these houses are mostly bought by 
artisans through the agency of provident societies. The others, 
containing five rooms and a bathroom with hot and cold water, 
have a 20-foot frontage and are sold freehold for £33$ ^^ 
;f340 to occupiers who are mostly of the servant-keeping 
class. These houses have conveniences, such as handles for 
opening the windows, patent catches on the cupboards, taps 
over the copper, and supposed adornments, for example, 
stained glass in the front door, marbled painting on the bays, 
and highly decorated fireplaces. 

The houses in the newest roads in this district all conform 
to one or other of these types. The rule is for each occupier 
to own his house, but in one case an entire block has been 
acquired by one man. A number of clerks and shop assistants 
in the City live on the Bemerside estate and in the adjoining 
roads. The houses in Stirling, Dundee, Edinburgh, Perth, 
and the adjoining roads which have five rooms, a wash-house, 
pantry, and sanitary accommodation at a rent of 9s. 6d., are 
also in great demand as they are within easy reach of Plaistow 
Station. Eastern Plaistow and the roads near Upton Park 
Station are also largely inhabited by people whose work lies 
in the City. 

Seafaring men of various grades are to be found in the 
better districts in which a considerable number of people are 
living in their own houses. Off the Broadway and Balaam 
Street are several old houses with large gardens like those in 
the Romford Road, but they are gradually disappearing as 
they are difficult to let and the ground is too valuable to be 
kept as gardens. 

In the centre of the ward there are a Passmore Edwards 
Library and Corporation Baths, with a winter gymnasium 
made by boarding over one of the swimming baths. In 
Grange Road are a cripples' school and a centre for mentally 
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defective children. There is a Recreation Ground adjoining 
the Tramways Depot. 

An analysis of the occupations of tenants in a poor parish in 
Plaistow shows that out of a total of 2447 occupied houses 496 
were tenanted by two families and 80 by three families ; 304 
of the occupiers described themselves as widows. The house- 
holders were employed as follows : 304 were dock labourers, 
705 general labourers, 10 1 engaged in the railway service, 225 
in the building trades, 42 in the engineering trades, 7 police- 
men, 45 sailors, 26 clerks, 6 dock foremen, 28 charwomen, 593 
in miscellaneous trades, including tailors, shoemakers, com- 
positors, cabmen, commercial travellers, &c. 

Canning Town Ward. 

The main thoroughfare between the west and the east of 
the southern division of the borough is the Barking Road, 
part of which, from the iron bridge over the Lea towards 
Poplar, to Hermit Road leading northward to Plaistow, lies 
within the Canning Town Ward. There are no large streets 
running north and south. Victoria Dock Road, Rathbone 
Street, and Star Lane are the chief streets in the ward. Old 
Canning Town is cut ofiF from the more modern district by the 
Great Eastern Railway, which intersects the ward from north 
to south. This district contains some of the oldest houses in 
South West Ham. The suggestion was made in the census 
of 1 84 1 that its sudden growth was due to the opening of the 
East and West India Docks in Poplar, but the docks are at 
a considerable distance from Old Canning Town, and in those 
days there was a toll-gate on the iron bridge. Our informa- 
tion shows that the rapid expansion was chiefly due to the 
Beckton Gas Works and the Thames Iron Works, though the 
docks probably increased it to some extent. 

Old Canning Town contains some wharves along the 
river Lea, the West Ham Electrical Generating Station with 
its stores and workshops, and an area of old houses inhabited 
by the very poor. The majority of the houses in this part 
have four rooms and a wash-house. None of them were 

D 
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built for more than one family, and some were originally 
intended for shop and residence combined. Several of the 
streets contain a number of derelict houses. The part north 
of the Barking Road and east of the railway is rather newer, 
having been built from 1888 onwards. 

The building between Barking Road and Star Lane was 
accomplished in sections between 1888 and 1896, and that 
north of Star Lane between 1898 and 1905. 

From Star Lane to West Ham Station (London, Tilbury, 
and Southend) the houses are rather scattered. The land has 
been laid out for building, but considerable tracts are still 
vacant. The district was developed by three persons. The 
houses in most cases have six rooms ; they were intended 
to be sublet by the tenant, but are now let in halves by 
the agent, usually at 5s. 6d. and 5s. 9d. for a half-house, 
sometimes the upper half, sometimes the lower, being the 
more expensive. Some of the newer houses have four or five 
rooms, and are let to one tenant at 7s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. respec- 
tively. The agent who manages them allows no subletting of 
unfurnished rooms. Two streets consist of cottages with five 
rooms, rented at 7s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. The district is inhabited 
chiefly by regular and casual labourers and a few mechanics, 
including some factory labourers of the more permanent type 
from Silvertown. 

The portion of the ward which lies south of the Barking 
Road consists of a group of sixteen streets. It forms one of 
the oldest areas in the south of the borough, and grew up 
with the increase of the Thames Iron Works. The houses 
vary from 7s. to 8s. 6d. for six rooms, and in some of the 
streets there are houses with three stories containing eight 
rooms, let at los. to los. 6d. The neighbourhood is of mixed 
character. There are a few old tenants who have been in 
these houses eighteen or twenty years, and many casual 
labourers who get practically no work. Factory labourers, 
iron workers formerly employed in the Thames Iron Works 
or in one of the small iron foundries, of which there were 
several in the district, and a few boiler-makers whose work 
has become casual, are to be found in this area. 
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In the centre of the ward are the Public Hall and the 
Free Library. Before the building of the hall, the only 
meeting-place for the large population of South West Ham 
was the Stratford Town Hall. 

Hudson's Ward. 

The wide thoroughfare of the Barking Road divides this 
ward into two nearly equal sections, and New Barn Street 
again divides the south-eastern half into two parts of rather 
di£Ferent character. 

At the west end of this half of the ward, near Barking 
Road, are houses built from sixty to seventy years ago, 
whereas those farther east, between Denmark Street and the 
Beckton Road, are comparatively new, having only been built 
about ten years. In Beckton Road itself, the houses near 
New Barn Street were not built till 1893, but those at the 
Barking Road end are forty years old. 

In the older half of this section, Outram, Seaton, and 
Frank Streets are mainly inhabited by workers of the most 
irregular type, though there are among them a few tenants of 
long standing, relics of better days. Ethel Street, James 
Street, and Avenons Road are occupied by regular labourers 
and a considerable number of mechanics. The inhabitants 
of Fisher Street and Edward Street are about equally divided 
between the casual and regular classes of labourers. In them 
may be found a number of the sect called Peculiar People, 
who form their own exclusive gangs at Beckton Gasworks, 
and out of work hours also associate only with others of their 
own way of thinking. Several are said to have bought their 
houses, which are freehold. In Alexander Street, also, there 
were, until five years ago, some members of the sect, but now 
the street is mainly split up into half-houses, and about 80 
per cent, of the houses are inhabited by casual labourers. 

East of New Barn Street the houses have been for the 
most part built within the last five years, and others are in 
course of construction. Large tracts of land adjoining 
Prince Regent's Lane are still under cultivation, principally 
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on the east side of the lane, but also to some extent on the 
west. The new houses built in this part of the wardi being on 
the edge of the borough and near open fields, are of a better 
class. They are designed for people who keep a servant. 
St. Andrew's Road is inhabited by clergy, o£Eicials at the 
Town Hall and libraries, foremen, and clerks in good 
positions. Crofton, Wigston, Belgrave, and Wanlip Roads, 
to the north of this section, are occupied mainly by mechanics, 
several of whom own their houses. In the two former the 
houses have five rooms and a wash-house, and are let at 8s. to 
8s. 6d. ; in the latter the rents are los. and iis., and the 
accommodation is six large rooms and a wash-house. 

The other half of Hudson's Ward, north of the Barking 
Road, consists mainly of four- and six-roomed houses of the 
older type, which were not designed for two families. They 
are inhabited chiefly by dockers and casual labourers, and are 
rented at 6s. to 7s. for four rooms and a wash-house. The 
Corporation Dwellings in Bethell Avenue form the only modern 
accommodation. A description of the dwellings will be found 
on page 118 sqq. 

A tract of about six acres in the middle of this district 
is not yet built on. A convent of French Sisters, who keep 
a school for which they collect funds in the West End, has 
moved to this part of the ward from the Barking Road. 

In one or two of the streets several of the tenants own 
their own houses ; and one of these streets, which is managed 
entirely by one agent, seemed particularly well kept. Hermit 
Road, the western boundary of the ward, contains houses and 
shops of an old type, many of which seem to have been 
built on a marsh without adequate foundations, and are 
gradually subsiding into the soil. In Balaam Street, a 
thoroughfare leading through Plaistow to the north of the 
borough, there are several old houses, in one of which Burke 
used to live. These have large gardens. 

A large estate in the southern part of this ward has been 
developed within the last five years by the leaseholder, and 
remains under his management. No subletting of houses is 
knowingly allowed on this property. Some of the houses are 
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let in halves with accommodation upstairs for a second family, 
others as whole houses for one family, others in self-contained 
flats. The half-houses are of two types. One variety has 
three rooms and a wash-house, the upper tenement, which 
is rather the larger, being let at 6s., the lower at 5s. Some 
smaller houses of the same type are let at 5s. 6d. for the 
upper, and 5s. 3d. for the lower halves. The other variety 
has one front door opening on two staircases. It has three 
rooms upstairs, with sink and water in the kitchen, and the 
same accommodation downstairs, with the addition of a wash- 
house. The whole houses are rented at 9s., and contain six 
rooms and wash-house. The parlour, kitchen, one bedroom, 
and the wash-house are on the ground floor, and the other 
three bedrooms upstairs. In some cases there are only two 
bedrooms upstairs, a large front room taking the place 
of two. 

It will be seen that the ward contains a great variety of 
houses and inhabitants. It attracts the casual labourer 
because of its closeness to the docks, and on the eastern side, 
where the land is open for several miles, good class tenants 
inhabit the houses that are built on the outskirts of the town. 
The west and north-western part of the ward consists mainly 
of old houses, built originally for one family, and now split 
up and inhabited by labourers and factory workers, regular 
and casual. 

Tidal Basin Ward. 

Tidal Basin Ward is so called from the tidal basin of the 
Victoria Dock, which separates the ward from Silvertown. 
It is bounded on the west by the river Lea. 

The ward is mostly inhabited by casual labourers, the 
majority of whom endeavour to find a living at the docks. 
Until two years ago the Thames Iron Works, which lie 
within the ward, were another large source of employment. 

Butcher's Road, running north and south, is the only 
large thoroughfare. The rest of the ward consists of small 
streets running in every direction, with entire lack of design. 
The Victoria Dock Road, which runs through the southern 
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part of the ward, is one of the oldest roads in the south of 
the borough. 

Though the area in acres is large, it will be seen from the 
map that the ward contains considerable tracts of land on 
which houses cannot be built. For instance, the Thames 
Iron Works cover an area of over 26 acres, and a railway 
with three branches and sidings runs through the ward. In 
the extreme south the triangle formed by two branches of the 
railway and the tidal basin contains some of the oldest houses 
in the ward. These seem to have been built at the same 
time as the Victoria Dock, and are now inhabited mainly by 
coal porters, dock labourers, and some factory workers. 

In this area, almost adjoining the Swing Bridge, there is 
a block of tenement dwellings. They are dated 1866 and 
are of the early type, with doors that open on to balconies, 
which are approached by a single staircase down the middle. 
The lower tenements are below the level of the bridge and 
its approach, and are very dark. 

The group of streets east of Butcher's Road are now 
mainly inhabited by the casual class of worker living in half- 
houses, but five or six years ago were tenanted by a better 
class. Certain streets on the north-east of Butcher's Road 
are still inhabited by artisans, with a sprinkling of casual 
labourers. South of this group the casual labourers pre- 
dominate, and only about 25 per cent, of the tenants may be 
taken to be in regular work. 

A group of eleven streets in the south-eastern part of the 
ward, close to the docks, is inhabited mainly by coal porters, 
who are obliged to live within a small radius in order that 
they may be called as soon as a boat comes in. The other 
inhabitants of these roads are mainly casual dock labourers, 
a small percentage of regular labourers, coal porters who 
usually inhabit half-houses. The houses in these streets have 
been divided into halves within the last five years, about half 
being sublet by the tenants, and the rest let as half-houses 
by the agent. They mostly contain six rooms, three on each 
floor, with a wash-house downstairs, containing a common 
pink, copper, and water-supply, and each half lets for 4s. 6d. 
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Most of the ranges are open. Some of the houses are of the 
type in which the window of the middle room opens into a 
glass-roofed wash-house. In one of these streets, which is 
about twenty years old, are some flats which have two back 
doors, but only one front door and a common yard. 

About half of the inhabitants of Butcher's Road are steve- 
dores and regular dockers, and half belong to the very casual 
class. The streets between Butcher's Road and Freemason's 
Road contain six-roomed houses at 9s. 6d. per house, or 
4S. 6d« per half-house let by the agent. They are fitted with 
sink and water upstairs, but are badly arranged downstairs, 
as the tenant has to go outside to reach the wash-house, 
which contains the only tap. We were told that these houses 
cost about ;^20o to build ten years ago, and that the rent was 
los, 6d. when they were new ; they would now be worth 
about ;^ioo leasehold. 

In this part of the ward is one of the two higher elemen- 
tary schools in the borough, and to the north of it a tract 
of about seven acres, laid out in roads, but not yet built 
upon. This is the only considerable open space in the 
ward. 

There is a group of sixteen streets, begun in 1900 and 
finished in 1904, consisting mainly of two-storied houses 
with two self-contained flats, each letting at 5s. The upper 
flat has four rooms and a wash-house, and the lower three 
rooms and a wash-house. Some are larger and let at 6s. 6d., 
another variety with two doors under one porch at 6s. These 
houses have flat roofs, which, as we were informed by the 
collector, are liable to leak very much, as they are made of 
felt or tarpaulin, with sand or earth on the top, coated with 
pitch. It is also said that this form of roof is expensive, as 
it requires very frequent repairs. The tenants are mainly 
general labourers, dockers, and casual workers. In three of 
the streets the inhabitants are fairly well employed, as there 
is a glass bottle factory on the estate. In this part of the 
ward a mat factory and printing works employ a large 
number of women and girls. 

A group of streets in the north-west of the ward, which 
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is the oldest part and farthest removed from any open space, 
are inhabited mainly by casual or unemployed labourers. 

Some years ago the Town Council contemplated closing 
one of the streets in this area, but refrained because the 
agents made an e£Fort to improve it. Some of the houses 
were in a state of extreme dilapidation, the floors, window 
frames, and doors having been used as firewood by the 
tenants, and the stoves sold for old iron. They cost ;^i6 
per house to do up. 

The lowest class of loafers and very irregular workers 
live in the short streets and culs-de-sac off the Victoria Dock 
Road. In one short street were six different types of houses ; 
at the end a block of half-a-dozen were ruined and unin- 
habited ; some six-roomed houses, in very bad repair, were 
let in halves at 3s. 6d. each half. They were in a filthy 
condition with wet walls and paper peeling off, and were 
inhabited by tenants who had only sacks for bedding. In 
some of these houses four families have lived at one time. 

The houses of the eastern part of the Victoria Dock Road, 
which runs by the side of the railway, are built on marsh- 
land of the same level as the Thames. In relaying the drains 
in one of these streets a few years ago water was found about 
four feet below the surface. The walls were very damp, but 
since then damp courses have been put in several houses by 
order of the sanitary authority. In a street in this group the 
rents were 6s. 6d. ten years ago. They went up to 9s. in 
1898, but have since fallen to 7s. 6d. 

In the north-western part of this road are shops, among 
which twenty empty ones were to be seen in January 1907. 
Costers' barrows took up the side of the road, which used to 
be a favourite market, especially on Friday and Saturday. 
Most of the trade has now gone, and the remaining costers 
are chiefly foreigners. 

When the Thames Iron Works had many ships on the 
stocks at the same time, these streets were inhabited by a 
good class of mechanic. Since then " the Marsh " — that is to 
say, Victoria Dock Road and the streets off it — has gradually 
degenerated. 
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Custom House and Silvertown Ward. 

Custom House and Silvertown together form a ward, but 
they are distinct in character, and the dock forms a boundary 
between the two. Practically the whole ward was originally 
below the river level. The part adjoining Custom House 
Station is the oldest, having been built about thirty years ago. 
In 1888 building operations were carried out on a large scale, 
for work at the docks was very brisk, and there was no diffi- 
culty in letting houses to artisans of a good class, stevedores, 
regular dockhands, ship painters, bricklayers, carpenters, &c. 
Houses were put up in large numbers. As the outlying dis- 
tricts developed, the more prosperous inhabitants moved out 
to new houses in better neighbourhoods, and their place was 
taken by people of another class, chiefly casual dock labourers, 
costers, and hangers-on, a class of tenant whose rents are 
difficult to obtain. We have been informed by a rent-col- 
lector, who knows the district well, that the new-comers were 
largely families from the eastern parts of London, who had 
been displaced by the clearing of congested areas and the 
building of model dwellings. 

The old houses in the Custom House district, chiefly 
round the station, are generally four- or five-roomed houses 
at 7s. to 8s, 6d. a week. The newer houses are of various 
types, containing four, five, and six rooms, the rents varying 
from ys, to los. As often happens, many of these have now 
to accommodate two or more families, though built for a 
single household. The four-roomed houses with wash-houses 
are not adapted for two families, but they sometimes contain 
more than two, and subletting is very frequent. Where the 
rent is above 7s. there is a second range upstairs, but the 
upper tenement has not always a water-supply, and rarely a 
copper. New houses of a better type are, however, increas- 
ing, and, as they are let at the same rent, the demand for old 
ones with bad arrangements is falling off. Some of the 
newer roads eastwards, near the dock, are still inhabited by a 
superior class, stevedores, foremen, and seafaring people ; 
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and here and there may be found small rows of houses which 
seem to have been built before the district became industrial. 
Much of the land has been developed during the last few 
yearS; and building is going on, while there is still a large 
tract of vacant land to the east. There is a large recreation 
ground to the north, and a Carnegie library near it 

Silvertown is a large area with few inhabitants, A great 
deal of space is used for industrial purposes, and the houses 
occupy a central strip, interrupted by the graving dock. 
The whole of the north of the district is taken up by Tidal 
Basin, the Victoria Dock, and part of the Albert Dock ; 
and between the docks and the river is a road with large 
factories on its southern side, most of which have frontages 
and wharves on the river. Its inhabitants are men who work 
or hope to work in the factories. Some of them would be 
found at the docks in the slack seasons, but there are very 
few habitual dockers. A large number are working at the 
factory wharves, and in these only a part of the work is done 
by permanent men, job hands being taken on in busy seasons. 
There are thus a great many casual labourers in the district. 
The " staid men " (the expression " staid " is applied to regular 
workers who are over thirty-five) employed in factories or on 
factory wharves, as a general rule live in Silvertown, and the 
young men in Canning Town or elsewhere. The inhabitants 
of Silvertown complain greatly of the fumes and smells from 
some of the factories. The machinery used in non-chemical 
factories is said to be affected by these fumes. 

Silvertown is divided into east and west by a part of the 
Great Eastern Railway. East Silvertown dates from fifty 
years ago, and came into existence to supply accommodation 
for the workers in three large factories. Some of the houses 
have bay windows, well-lighted stairs, and a grate as well as 
a copper in the wash-house. They are let at 7s. 6d. now, 
and are said to have been 9s. before the flood of 1888. 

West Silvertown was built to house labourers in the docks 
and newer factories. The character of the accommodation 
varies much. In the part nearest the lock are some older 
houses, built originally for dock labourers. They have neither 
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bay windows nor forecourts, and are let at 8s. 6d., the accom- 
modation consisting of four rooms. Several streets are laid 
out, but not yet built upon. In one new street are self-con- 
tained flats with three rooms, let at 6s. 6d. 

When the Albert Dock and some of the factories were 
being built there was a great demand for houses, the rents 
for five-roomed houses being as much as 14s. But the tram- 
ways have now made it possible for workers in the factories 
to live farther away, and many of them live in the Tidal 
Basin and Canning Town wards. West Silvertown contains 
some very small and badly built houses, with small yards. 
We are informed by one of the house-agents in the district 
that before the drainage system was completed his firm 
expended a large sum in repairing floors rotted by damp. 

In one case, a firm of manufacturers built the houses on 
one side of a road for their men, and nine out of ten of these 
houses are inhabited by workers in their factory. The owners 
still collect the rents, which are not deducted from the wages, 
and the houses are good. Three streets in other parts of 
Silvertown have been built by employers for their work- 
people, who form the majority of the tenants. 

Several of the streets are inhabited by German Poles 
employed at glass works in North Woolwich, and by Russian 
Poles working in Silvertown factories. It is probable that 
the 1002 Germans and the 495 Russians and Russian 
Poles who are given in the 1901 census as resident in the 
borough of West Ham are mainly inhabitants of Silver- 
town. These people's homes are described as clean but 
often overcrowded. In some cases a man and his wife take 
a house and let out rooms with several beds in them to 
foreigners working in the factories. These beds are said 
sometimes to be "nursed," ue. occupied by two shifts in 
Box and Cox fashion, and we have also heard of beds 
under the staircase. 

In the North Woolwich Road is the Tate Institute, which 
is open to men on payment of 5s. a year, and provides a 
library and facilities for billiards, cards, &c. 
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JVard Mortality Statistics, 



Ward. 



New Town 
Forest Gate 
High Street 
Broadway . 
Park . . 
Upton . . 
West Ham 
Plaistow 
Hudson's . 
Canning Town 
Tidal Basin . 
Custom House 



Estimated 

Population 

middle of 

1906. 


Deaths in 1906. 


Death 

Rate per 

looa 


Infiint 
Mortality 
per 1000 

Births. 


Under 
I Year. 


I Year 

and 

Upwards. 


Total 
Deaths. 


19.585 

21.305 
20,689 

16,950 

16,586 

18,734 
35.483 
32.590 

28,714 
27.723 
33.733 
29.525 


71 
53 

lOI 

67 

35 

38 

161 

147 
161 

158 

206 

170 


229 

187 
248 
146 
150 
168 

347 
345 
347 
332 
416 

327 


300 
240 
349 
213 
185 
206 
508 

492 
508 

490 
622 

497 


15.3 
1 1.2 

16.8 

12.5 

II. I 

ia9 

14.3 

17.6 
17.6 
18.4 
16.8 


131 
122 

152 

151 
90 
107 
144 
129 
161 
170 

163 
181 


301,617 


1368 


3242 


4610 


15.2 


148 

1 



1 906 Births. — The number of births registered during the 
year was 9 1931 being 175 more than the previous year, but 
148 less than the average number during the last ten years. 
The birth rate for the year was 30.4 per 1000, while the average 
birth rate during the ten years 1896-1905 was 33.5 per looo. 
Distributed among the various wards of the borough, the births 
were as follows : — 

Births. 



Ward. 



Males. 



Females. 



Total. 



Rate per 

1000 

Popubuioa. 



New Town 
Forest Gate 
High Street 
j Broadway 
Park . 
Uptoo . 
West Ham 



Hadwo's 
Camung Town 
Tidal BtesiB . 



262 


278 


217 


217 


343 


321 


232 


209 


203 


185 


192 


162 


566 


552 


591 


545 


505 


490 


465 


462 


639 


620 


' 484 


453 


4699 


4494 




CHAPTER IV 

Method of Tabulation of Rent Books— Discussion of Tables and 

Diagrams — Tables — Diagrams. 

The tables and diagrams ^ printed below have been obtained 
from an analysis of the weekly rent books belonging to thirteen 
agents who collect rents and manage property in the borough 
of West Ham. In one or two cases agents are in possession 
of rent books which refer to years before 1888. It has not, 
howeveri been possible to make any use of these old books, as 
it was impossible to trace the houses in subsequent years 
owing to change of name of the property or the naming or 
renumbering of streets. It is fortunate that so many agents 
have kept their records as far back as 1888. In many cases 
these were recovered after much trouble. 

The method adopted has been as follows : — ^Tabulations 
were made of the exact condition at the beginning of each 
quarter of each house shown in every rent book, showing the 
following details, viz. (i) the total rent payable for the quarter, 
(2) the total amount received during a quarter, and (3) the 
total amount of arrears incurred or paid off. In addition, it 
was stated if the house was empty ; or, if a change of tenant 
took place at the quarterly period, it was noted. It will be 
remarked that the total number of empty houses and of 
changes of tenant are not recorded in any of the tables, as 
the labour involved in such a calculation would have been 
too great. 

It must be borne in mind that the numbers of houses 
belonging to any agent vary very much from year to year. 
Cottage property is frequently bought and sold. An agent 
may be managing a hundred houses one month, and perhaps 

^ The rents are inclusive of rates. 
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only a dozen the next, and vice versd. It was not possible to 
trace the agents by whom property was managed after it 
changed hands, because 50 or 100 houses often pass from the 
hands of a single agent to a number of di£Ferent owners. For 
this reason the number of houses of which particulars have 
been tabulated have varied from quarter to quarter and from 
year to year. 

In the first set of diagrams the whole number of houses 
tabulated have been dealt with for the twelve wards of the 
borough, taken together, and also in some cases separately. 

It will be seen from the figures that the number of obser- 
vations varies considerably from quarter to quarter, and from 
year to year, but the total number is so large, representing 
altogether about one-eighth of the cottage property in West 
Ham, that the numbers are believed to be a fair sample from 
which to deduce the conditions of cottage property as a 
whole.^ The number of observations at each particular rental 
is influenced by the selling and buying of property, which 
tends to obscure the rise or fall of rents to some extent, and 
though this may in some cases throw out slightly the curves 
for the separate wards, the table in which the results for all 
the wards are taken together will be found to represent the 
actual variation in conditions. 

In the second diagram all the houses have been taken for 
which the records were continuous from 1888 to the present 
time — i^. just over 300 out of the total houses tabulated. 
These houses are situated in five wards of the borough, three 
in the southern and two in the northern portion. As the 
number of houses is practically the same all through, the 
figures give an exact account of variation, quarter by quarter, 
for eighteen years. 

It would occupy too much space to trace in detail the 
fortunes of a large number of individual houses, but, by way 
of illustration, the facts relating to twenty have been set out 
in tabular form.* By this means the rise or fall of rent, the 

1 An exception, however, is ihat, of the 1600 houses added in the first quarter of 
1904, alxnit 800 are iMilf-contained flats which correspond to half-houses. 
^ See p. 96. 
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variation in arrears, the change of tenants, and the times 
when each house was empty, can readily be seen. 

In Diagram I. and the corresponding figures may be seen 
the movement of rent and arrears of a considerable number 
of houses in all wards of the borough from 1888 to 1905 
inclusive. The number of observations varies roughly from 
1000 to 6000, as the agents or their clients bought or sold 
houses. As, however, the total number of houses in 1888 
was considerably less than in 1905, and as the number of 
observations increases from year to year, the change in 
number of observations is not of such importance as would 
at first sight be imagined. It would have been desirable to 
obtain particulars of every twentieth house in the whole 
borough, but this was obviously impossible, because only 
some of the agents keep their old books, and were ready to 
lend them for transcription. The distribution throughout the 
borough of the houses dealt with has been carefully con- 
sidered, and the results may be taken as typical of cottage 
property in the whole borough. A detailed examination by 
quarters would be prone to inaccuracy because of the change 
in numbers. For instance, it would be diflScult to say why 
there was a drop of 6 per cent, in the second quarter of 1889, 
but if years only are taken, generalisation may be made 
with considerable probability of their accuracy. It may be 
suggested that the variations in rent would be vitiated if an 
agent suddenly acquired or lost the management of a con- 
siderable number of houses at a particular rental, but it should 
be remembered that thirteen agents have supplied particulars, 
and that the difference in rental between the houses to which 
the bulk of their work is confined is small. In these returns 
no quarterly houses are included ; they only apply to houses 
of which the rent is due week by weisk. 

Since much has been said about the effect of rates upon 
rent, the first comparison should be between the variations as 
shown by the two sets of figures. The rent curve begins in 
the year that West Ham became a county borough. It will 
be noticed that the variation in rents is from 7s. 2d. in 1888 
to a maximum of 8s. 4d. in 1903, with a minimum of 6s. 9d., 
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which was most marked in 1891. Rents appear to have 
fallen considerably since 1903. 

During the same period the rates have almost doubled, 
moving from 5s. 8d. to los. 8d. in the pound. Corresponding 
variations frqm year to year are, however, noticeable. 

In 1892 both the rates and the rent were at the same 
level as in 1888. Rates rose from 1898 to 1903, while rents 
rose fairly consistently during the same period. The fall in 
rates during the next year is reflected in a fall of rent, but 
signs of correspondence in the opposite direction are wanting. 
From 1896-98 the rates fell from 8s. 5d. to 7s. 8d., and 
were only slightly raised in 1899, but rents rose steadily from 
7s. 3d. to 8s. This may be accounted for by the house 
famine from which the greater part of East London was 
suffering during that period, and which caused great demand 
for houses during 1898 and the following years. In 1905 
rents fell, while rates rose considerably. A comparison of 
increase in rent and rates is, in the case of West Ham, rather 
misleading, because the increases are out of proportion, for 
during the whole period 1 888-1 905, rents had first risen and 
then reached the level at which they started, while rates have 
almost doubled. It will be noticed that there was a slight 
fall of rent in 1893 and 1894, when employment was bad, 
but that a rise took place in 1 895, though trade was only just 
beginning to revive. The years 1898, 1899, 1900, show a 
considerable increase in rent, as a result of the demand for 
houses during those years. 

In 1904 and 1905 the influence of bad trade seems to 
have a marked effect on rents, which fell considerably. Want 
of employment may be traced in the percentage of empty 
houses to the whole number, and it will be noted that in 
1904 and 1905 this is remarkably high. The same effect 
may bo seen in 1894, the previous occasion of cyclical 
(IrprcsRion, though the numbers are by no means so marked. 
From the percentage of empty houses it would appear that 
the most effective demand for houses was in 1899. 

The movement of arrears seems to have been at a high 
until 1 89s, after which there was a very marked decrease 
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until the end of 1899, when there was a gradual rise to the 
level of 1888. It should be noted that the rise is more con- 
sistent than the fall, and in 1904 and 1905 the mean per- 
centage is higher than in any other two years. It is probable 
that the high percentage of arrears up till 1893 may be to 
some extent accounted for by the attitude of the agents, as 
rent-collecting was not so systematic as it is now. There 
was less competition between agents for the management of 
property, and when rates were not very high more laxity 
in the matter of arrears could be allowed. Such events as 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act of 1890, and the 
appointment of sanitary inspectors by the local authority in 
1897, as well as rising rate charges, would have the effect 
of making landlords and agents more strict about out-goings 
in the form of arrears than when they could manage their 
property as they liked without interference in the matter of 
expenditure. The remarkable movement in the arrears curve 
for 1890 may probably be accounted for by the inclusion of 
houses in which particularly high arrears were allowed to run 
up and were subsequently wiped out. The growth and per- 
centage of arrears in 1903-4-5 is most capable of explanation 
if it is taken in connection with the number of empty houses. 
Agents were faced with the alternative of allowing consider- 
able arrears in the houses already inhabited, or of suffering a 
further increase on the already high percentage of empties, 
and seem to have considered that the former course was the 
best. 

It will be seen that the complaint of house-agents and 
owners of property that their affairs have never been worse 
is not without foundation. 

Rents are about the same as they were in 1888, rates 
have almost doubled, the percentage of empties is higher 
than it ever was, the movement of arrears is at a high level, 
the competition is severe, and the standard of management 
has been raised considerably. 

In Diagram II. is set out the average weekly rent of from 
300 to 318 houses for which the record was complete from 
the beginning of 1888 to the end of 1905. It will be noticed 

E 
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that the rent rises from 7.5 in 1888 to 8.4 in 1905, though 
the actual rise is higher in years when the demand for houses 
was very great, and reached 9.1 in 1903. House-agents and 
others in West Ham assert that the greatest demand for 
houses began in 1898 and continued in 1899 to 1900, but 
though this is shown in the figures by the most rapid rise 
from quarter to quarter, either the demand seems to have 
continued until 1903, or house-agents and property owners 
miscalculated the market and kept their rents at a figure 
which the circumstances would not justify. In 1904—5 
there was considerable unemployment in the borough,^ 
and there was less demand for houses, and consequently 
a considerable reduction of rent. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that no fall in rent is shown from the figures on 
the previous occasion of cyclical depression of trade in 
1894. In comparing these two periods and their effects 
on rents, it should be remembered that in 1894 the popu- 
lation of the borough was increasing very rapidly, and 
depressed trade conditions were to some extent counteracted 
by the demand of new-comers and a growing population. If 
this allowance is made, the indication given by the slower 
rise in rent in 1894, 1895, and 1896 may be compared with 
the fall in 1904 and 1905. Unfortunately the figures do not 
go back to the previous cyclical depression in 1886, so that 
a further comparison is not possible. 

Besides the rise and fall in rent, the relation between 
quarterly arrears and quarterly rent is shown by a curve. 
The years from 1898 to 1900 show the demand by a low per- 
centage of arrears, which remain without much fluctuation 
in successive quarters, and the trade depression in 1894 is 
more noticeable from the irregular but high percentage of 
arrears than from the variations in rental. A very similar 
effect is noticeable in 1904-5, where the movement is 
irregular at a high level. 

The demand for houses may be seen in a striking degree 
by the number of houses empty at the quarterly periods. It 
would appear from the figures that the demand began in the 

^ See Diagnuns XXIV. and XXV. 
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summer of 1896 and reached its height in 1899, while 1897 
and 1898 were good years for the house owners, and 1900 
showed very little falling off. 

The depression is very marked in 1904 and 1905, and 
though noticeable in 1894 and 1895 in comparison with the 
years that come after, is not so marked when compared with the 
previous years. In the years when houses were much sought 
after, the movement of the population as shown by the figures 
for new tenants at the quarterly periods is less, as would 
naturally be expected, but beyond this the figures do not 
seem to indicate any rise or fall in prosperity, nor are they 
comparable with other returns. It is, however, surprising 
that on the whole the movement is less in the last ten years 
than in the previous eight, and that the percentage of houses 
which have new tenants should rise as high as nine or ten on 
so many occasions. 

A detailed comparison of the rents in each of the wards is 
not possible, as in some cases the record is broken, and in 
others the number of observations is too small for satisfactory 
results. Of the seven wards taken for comparison, three are 
in the neighbourhood of the docks. It will be noticed that 
the movement of arrears in these is both irregular and at a 
high level, except in Hudson's Ward after 1897. The de- 
mand for houses in 1898, 1899, and 1900 is reflected in the 
variation of arrears in all three wards. The property dealt 
with is similar in the three wards, and the difference between 
the arrears in Hudson's Ward after 1897 and in the others 
is remarkable, and is due to differences in management. The 
relation between rents and employment is not very clearly 
marked. 

The Canning Town and Plaistow Wards show less irregu- 
larity in arrears, which are at a lower level than in the wards 
near the docks. The demand for houses is shown by a 
markedly low percentage of arrears for three years. 

In the West Ham Ward the arrears move most irregularly 
for the most part, except in years of good employment and 
demand for houses. 

The houses in the Park Ward are of a higher class than 
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those in the other wards, and the rise and fall of arrears is at 
a low level, with one or two exceptions. 

The selected houses, of which the rents are given together, 
are set out by wards in four diagrams and tables. As one 
ward contained only a very few houses, no diagram at all is 
given. Two of the diagrams refer to houses in wards north 
of the Tilbury Railway, though one of the wards is classed 
with the southern wards, the other two to wards south of 
that line. 

In the Park Ward the rent moves from 9s. 4d. to los. yd., 
with a maximum of los. 9d. in 1900, and a very considerable 
reduction in 1901 and 1902. The rent in West Ham Ward 
seemed to rise almost continuously until 1904, when it drops 
slightly. In both cases the median follows the average closely, 
though the changes are more sharply marked, and in the Park 
Ward the average rent is rather higher than the median 
rent. 

In Hudson's Ward the average rent moves from 5s. gd. in 
1888 to 7s. 9d. in 1905, with a maximum of 8s. in 1902, 
1903, and 1904. From 1888 to 1905 there is no break in 
the rise of rent. In Custom House the movement is from 
7s. 2d. to 8s., with a maximum of 9s. 2d. in 1901, 1902, and 
1903. The rise is continuous from 1889 to 1904, but the 
fall in 1905 is considerable. 

It is noticeable that in the case of lower class property the 
increase of rent is steady, and moves more evenly. This is 
probably due to the increase of casual labour and the growing 
demand for houses at a low rental. While the average rent 
of houses in Hudson's Ward, starting at 5s. 9d., rose to 8s. 
without a break, and only in 1905 was reduced to 7s. 9d., 
the average rent in Custom House started rather above 7s., 
and at first fell, and then rose to 9s. 2d., afterwards falling to 8s. 
The more rapid rise took place in Custom House in 1898 and 
1899, and in Hudson's Ward in 1897 ^"^ 1898, though in 
the latter case the rise was only about half that of the former. 
The result for the West Ham and Park Wards are rather 
different. Rents fell in 1905, when trade was depressed, 
tliougli in the Park Ward tliere was a continuous rise during 
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that year and the next. The demand for houses in 1 898 and 
1 899 is reflected in the curves for the Park Ward, but the 
rent in the West Ham Ward was unaffected until the latter 
year. The Park Ward is one of the best in the borough, 
and in the case of these particular houses the number of 
empties was remarkably few through the whole period, so 
that the curve of rent is not affected as it is in West Ham 
Ward, where a high number of empty houses in 1888 precedes 
a reduction of rent in 1889. 

The rate of increase in rent is greatest in Hudson's Ward 
(is. 9d.), high in the Park Ward (is. 3d.), and not considerable 
in Custom House (8d.) and West Ham (6d.), though the rise 
in Custom House was 2s. until 1904. It will be seen from 
these figures that the lower rents have a greater tendency to 
rise than those of better class property, and that the rise is 
greater in proportion to the rent. 

In the better property the variation of arrears moves at a 
considerably lower level, and is more even than in Hudson's 
and Custom House Wards, where the variations are very 
marked. The difference between the summer and winter 
quarters is in most cases remarkable in these two wards, but 
in the Park Ward the arrears do not seem to drop very 
regularly in the summer, as in the Hudson's, Custom House, 
and (to a less extent) West Ham Wards. 

In Table XVI. is shown the history of twenty typical 
houses for varying periods between 1875 and the present 
time. They have been chosen from typical streets in all parts 
of the borough. The streets are various, and range from one 
of the worst slums to respectable roads inhabited by artisans 
and clerks. 

It will be noticed that in the majority of instances the 
highest rents are reached in 1898, 1899, or 1900, and that 
there is a decline after these years. These results are similar 
to those shown by the previous diagrams and tables. 

Three of the houses (A, C, and T) have been divided for 
two families. Houses A and C are both in very poor streets, 
one in North, the other in South West Ham. The high 
percentage of arrears in house A is noticeable. House T is 
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in a good street in the middle of the borough, where the 
demand for half-houses is not decided. 

The rise in rent during thirty years is well shown by house 
M, though the movement upwards is by no means steady. 
House V is an instance of rapid rise of rent throughout the 
street, which is a short one, and is looked upon as select 
and desirable. 

In several cases the rise in rent has been slow, but fairly 
continuous (E, L, H, N, O, P, R). In others the rent is 
either below or at the same level as it was twenty years ago 
(F, I, J, L). The percentage of arrears depends partly 
upon the tenants and partly upon the way the property is 
managed,^ and varies very greatly with different neighbour- 
hoods. Houses B and F are let at the same rent, and 
managed by the same agent, yet the difference in arrears 
is remarkable. 

* Cf, p. 115. 
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Diagram I. — Twelve Wards. 
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Diagram II. — Five Wards (Selecied Houses). 
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Diagram III — Hudson's Ward. 
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Diagram IV .—Tidal Basin Ward. 
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Diagram V. — Custom House Ward 
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Diagram VI. — Canning Town Ward. 
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Diagram VII. — Plaistow Ward. 
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Diagram VIII. 
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Diagram IX. — Park Ward. 
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DiAORAW X. — Park Ward (Selected Houses). 
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Diagram XII. — Hudson's Ward {Selected Houses). 
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84 WEST HAM 

Diagram XIII.— ^«s/ Ham Ward {Selected Houses). 
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Table III.— Twelve Wards. 



Year. 


No. of 
Dwellings. 

• 


Average 

Weekly 

Rent. 

J. 


Total 

Quarterly 

Rent. 


Arrears 

for 
Quarter. 

_ 

£ 


Percentage 
of Q. A. 
to Q. R. 

Per Cent. 


• 

New 
1 Tenants. 

i 
1 


1 

Empty 1 
Dwellings. 


;f 


1888 


981 


7.2 

• 


4563.5 


24M 


5.3 


54 


173 


ft 


960 


7.2 


4460.1 


175.4 


3.9 


90 


179 


1 „ 


944 


7-1 


4370.9 


207.5 


4.7 


106 


i^^ 


1 


1060 


7.4 


5004.1 


184.8 


3.7 


78 


162 


1889 


987 


7.3 


4509.5 


204.0 


4.5 


53 


135 


It 


938 


6.9 


4215.8 


199.3 


4.7 


84 


125 


»» 


909 


7.0 


4122.7 


195.7 


4.7 


69 


104 


' It 


846 


7.0 


3856.3 


103.0 


2.7 


66 


III 


! 1890 


1062 


7.0 


4798.0 


389.8 


8.1 


' 55 


104 


1 


1067 


7.0 


4866.0 


220.2 


4.5 


81 


90 


a 


1054 


7.0 


4816.5 


130.5 


2.7 


73 


96 


1 

1 ft 


1042 


7.0 


4756.0 


193.5 


4.1 


81 


80 


I89I 


1360 


6.9 


6096.6 


328.0 


5.4 


, 77 


55 


t> 


1351 


6.9 


6080.1 


262.4 


4.3 


no 


76 


»t 


1354 


6.9 


61 14.7 


300.5 


4.9 


130 


90 


t> 


1 361 


7.0 


6184.4 


297.8 


4.8 


1 129 


100 


1892 


1451 


7.1 


6744.0 


328.7 


4.9 


i 91 


90 


l» 


1434 


7.2 


6695.7 


328.1 


4.9 


148 


107 


t> 


1428 


7.2 


6692.0 


238.2 


l'^ 


! 151 


104 


»» 


1415 


7.3 


6670.0 


323.3 


4.8 


i 139 


63 


1893 


1929 


7.1 


8942.6 


453.3 


5.1 


; 139 


112 


>t 


1992 


7.1 


9215.8 


423.2 


4.6 


i 183 


109 


>t 


2003 


7.1 


9277.5 


414.2 


4.4 


, 208 


81 


l» 


1831 


7.1 


8444.0 


283.0 


Z'^ 


166 


106 


1894 


2319 


7.1 


1 068a 5 


537.5 


5.0 


170 


160 


»> 


2471 


7.1 


1 1 398. 1 


399.c^ 


3.5 


249 


147 


>t 


2333 


. 7.1 


. 10736.8 


363.7 


lA 


232 


107 


ff 


2256 


7.1 


I 10352.7 


311. 1 


3.0 


, 197 


"3 


1895 


3003 


7.3 


1 4260.1; 


673.3 


4.7 


58 


159 I 


»» 


3042 


7.3 


1 14372.8 


348.3 


2A 


1 ^73 


142 ! 


»t 


2933 


7.3 


. 13887.2 


314.1 


2.3 


I 214 


120 


tt 


2775 


7.3 


1 3136.0 


399.6 


3.0 


, 227 


124 


1896 


2697 


7'^ 


12779.4 


364.2 


2.8 


; 103 


107 


» 


2813 


7.3 


miZ^o 


418.2 


3.1 


185 


133 


t» 


2792 


7.3 


13232.4 


333.5 


2.5 


192 


109 ■ 


1 .. -^ 


^ m^miLx 1 


L - «» a 


T JT07 I 


18T.Q 


2.0 


1 176 


72 1 



Table IV. — Five Wards {Selected Houses). 



Year. 



I 



; 1888 



>i 



No. of 
Dwellings. 



Average 



Total 



Weekly ; Quarterly 
Rent, i Rent. ' 



Arrears ' Percentage 

for of Q. A. 

(Quarter, to Q. R. 



New 

Tenants. 



! " ■ 


1 » 
. 1889 


>> 


>> 


1S90 


f» 



»» 

I89I 

>f 
»» 
»» 

1892 

»t 
»» 
t> 

1893 

»> 

1894 

tt 

»> 

; 1895 

i *> 
1896 I 



• t 



308 
308 

317 

318 

«* 

f I 
»i 
tl 

»t 

»» 
317 

!• 
tt 

318 
309 
313 
315 

tt 

tt 

It 

tl 

tt 

tt 

«1 

tt 

tl 

tt 

tt 

It 

tl 

tt 

tt 



s. 

7'S 
7.4 
7.6 

7.6 

7.4 

7.3 

7.3 

7'^ 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

7.5 

7.^ 
7.6 

7.6 

7.7 

7'^ 

7.9 

7.9 

7.9 

7.9 
8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

8.1 

8.1 

8.1 

8.1 

8.1 

8.2 

8.2 

^.2 



1495-7 
1489. 1 
1484.2 

1559.Q 

1513.8 
1509.0 

1506.7 

1506.6 

1526.3 

1529.9 

1529.9 

1531.1 

1551.5 

1558.3 
1566.7 

1575.9 

1573.4 
i6«:)6.2 

1577.4 
1605.0 

1621.0 

1622.U 

1628.0 

1628.0 

1636.8 

1638.4 
1643.0 
1643.0 
1647.6 
1650.2 
1651.^ 

1653.3 
1660.!; 
1 669.x 

1671.8 

1675.4 



£ 

0S.9 
38.8 

77/2 

4'> •■> 

73.6 

49.5 

86.3 

9.2 

79.6 

53.3 
31.6 

41.3 

;i.2 

'Z7'^ 
49.0 
22.9 
57.6 

65.3 
55.0 
61.8 

66. s 
84.6 
88.1 
86.5 

73.9 
33.6 

77.5 
54.7 
74.8 

50.7 

47.9 

93.3 
«;8.i 

^8.1 

5 8.9 
57.9 



I'cr Ceni. 

4.4 
2.6 

5.2 
2.7 

4.9 

S'7 
0.6 

5.2 

.3.5 
2.1 

2.7 

3-3 
2.4 

3.1 
1.5 
3-7 
4.1 

3.9 

4.1 

5.4 
5.3 
4.5 

2.1 

4.7 

3.3 

U.5 

3.1 
2.9 

5.7 
3.5 
2.3 

3.5 

3'S 



13 
32 
36 

17 
20 

34 

17 
29 

22 

21 
II 
16 
20 

12 

24 

33 
18 

12 

36 

25 
22 

25 
30 
24 

27 
28 

17 
14 
10 

25 

23 

19 
1 1 

22 

21 
1 7 



Empty 
Dwellings. > 



51 
54 
38 

49 

3^ 
21 

31 
41 
29 

19 

17 
12 

8 

1 1 

15 
21 

12 

29 
22 

13 

21 

II 

14 

21 

17 

13 
10 

17 
22 

17 

13 
10 

16 

II 

6 



A 



0/7 6/7 6f „ I 



xaio 



8^1 



o*"^ \ 



Table V. — Hudson s Ward. 



M. 



6 
6 

o 
o 
6 
6 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



Of. 



8 o 



8 

7 
8 

7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 

7 

7 
7 

7 
7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

7 
8 

8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

7 
8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 
8 
8 

9 
9 
9 
9 

ID 

zo 

ID 

iz 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 



o 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
6 
6 
6 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

O 

o 
o 
o 

O 

o 
o 
o 

o 

O 

o 

f 6 
6 



Year. 



z888 




1889 



Z890 



Z89Z 



z89a 



1893 



1894 



1895 



Z896 



1897 



Z898 



Z899 



Z900 



Z90Z 



Z902 



Z903 



Z9Q4 

I 

f 



*90S 



Naof 
Dwellings. 


Average 

Weekly 

Rent 


177 


J. 
7.0 


157 


7.2 


158 


6.7 


343 


7.6 


387 


^5 


374 


6.3 


333 


!-S 


393 


5-5 


337 


6.Z 


326 


6.Z 


3Z0 


6.2 


30Z 


6.2 


400 


6.3 


393 


6.4 


400 


6.3 


40Z 


6.3 


348 


6.3 


348 


6.3 


337 


6.4 


347 


6.4 


459 


6.4 


483 


6.5 


484 


6.5 


4" 


6.4 


461 


6.6 


458 


6.6 


407 


6.6 


405 


6.5 


395 


7.2 


379 


7.2 


362 


7.3 


30a 


7.3 


279 


7.3 


287 


7.3 


288 


7.3 


283 


7.3 


274 


7.2 


278 


7.3 


374 


7.3 


271 


75 


251 


7.4 


253 


7.4 


273 


7.4 


264 


7.6 


269 


7.6 


293 


7^7 


293 


7.8 


284 


7.8 


420 


9.0 


44a 


9.Z 


444 


9.1 


445 


9.2 


594 


8.7 


656 


8.1 


655 


8.1 


654 


8.Z 


686 


8.4 


681 


8.4 


680 


8.4 


680 


8.4 


991 


8.2 


979 


8.Z 


990 


8.2 


992 


8.1 


Z172 


8.0 


Z205 


8.0 


Z2IZ 


8.0 


"95 , 


8.0 




Total 

Quarterly 

Rent 

— Tr~ 

805.6 

733-6 
688.2 
ZZ94.5 
163a 8 
Z532.6 
141 z. I 
Z239.6 
"305. 9 
1299.4 

Z2Z6.8 

1645-2 
Z623.7 
Z647.Z 
z65a6 

1433-3 
Z432.6 

1398.5 
Z447.6 
Z9Z9.2 
2028.3 
203Z.9 

1713-7 
1962.7 

1975.0 

1739.4 

1693.3 
Z850.9 

1773.5 
Z722.5 

1432.3 
1322.8 

1357.2 
Z36Z.6 
Z340.9 
Z284.1 
Z3Z3.6 
1307.2 
1326.0 
Z207.Z 
Z219.4 

1318.9 
1302.3 
1330.9 

1471.3 
1483.6 
1446.6 
2459.6 
2624. z 

2637.7 

2657.5 
3369.0 

3460.6 
3460.6 
3458.7 
3749.9 
3725.8 

3724.5 
3722.2 

526Z.7 

5085. z 

5248.8 
5209.1 
6IZ5.5 

6277.7 
6306.3 

6199.7 

5938.4 
5976.1 

5935.4 
5904.6 



Quarterly 


Q. A. to 


New 


Empty 






Q. R. 


Tenants. 


Houses. 




£ 


Percent 








34.4 


4.3 


Z2 


41 




34-5 


4-7 


2Z 


^ 




32.4 


tl 


20 


z6 




74.4 


17 


35 




8z.z 


5.0 


z8 


51 




94.1 


6.Z 


36 


42 




45-5 


3.2 


23 


26 




44-2 


3.6 


17 


33 




203.4 


15.6 


20 


31 




65.9 


5-3 


17 


30 




45-1 


3.6 


2Z 


38 




40.5 
82.6 


3.3 


33 


39 




5-0 


30 


23 




6Z.3 


H 


42 


3» 




91.9 


5.6 


31 


41 




78.3 


4.7 


37 


46 




7Z.2 


^7 


23 


33 




96.5 


28 


28 




22.6 


Z.6 


31 


3« 




94.Z 


6.5 


25 


31 




Z00.0 


5.2 


34 


41 




99.2 


4.9 


43 


?? 




Z32.6 


6.5 


54 


26 




28.2 


z.6 


36 


34 




Z04.Z 


5-3 


39 


45 




Z08.9 


5.5 


46 


32 




32. z 


Z.8 


40 


15 




56.6 


3-3 


39 


23 




Z38.9 


7-5 


Z2 


28 




43-8 


2.5 


34 


27 




23-9 


1.4 


28 


19 




52.4 


H 


21 


15 




47.2 


3.6 


15 


20 




87.3 


6.4 


31 


19 




32.9 


2.4 


20 


2Z 




95.5 


7-1 


Z2 


7 




53-5 


4.2 


z8 


9 




39.8 


3-0 


20 


4 




37.2 


2.8 


9 


5 




34.6 


2.6 


9 


z 




29.7 


2.5 


5 


3 




37.3 


3.1 


9 


6 




30.7 


2.3 


13 


4 




27.0 


2.Z 


zz 


6 




20.4 


».5 


32 


5 




28.7 


2.0 


34 


5 




3I.I 


2.Z 


2Z 


6 




34.0 


2.4 


z6 


9 




36.8 


1-5 


31 


5 




54.1 


2.Z 


31 


3 




37.9 


1-4 


27 


4 




48.5 


z.8 


33 


9 




45-6 


1.3 


25 


zz 




35-2 


z.o 


44 


7 




40.3 


Z.2 


32 


7 




43.5 


1.3 


23 


zz 




64.0 


1.7 


37 


15 




53-6 


1.4 


4Z 


22 




7Z.7 


1-9 


57 


zo 




70.3 


1-9 


27 


30 




71.4 


1-3 


39 


3; 




117.4 


2.3 


78 


26 




77.2 


1.5 


67 


6z 




109.7 


2.Z 


Z06 


40 




zz8.o 


Z.9 


87 


49 




89.6 


1.4 


ZZ9 


70 




Z2Z.Z 


z.9 


zoo 


67 




126.5 


a.o 


\ \«* 


\ ^ \ 


185.5 


\ ^•'^ 


\ w 


\ "^^ 


189.B 


\ 3-a 


\ «i 


\ ^"^^ 


X95.a 


\ Z-Z 


\ ^0 


\ '*•^^ 


209.7 


\ 3.^ 


\ i^ 


\ ^'^ 


LIl 



Om 



Table VI. — Tidal Basm Ward. 





Qv 


M. 




Ymt. 


Naof 
Dwellings. 


Average 

WeeUy 

Rent. 


Total 

Quarterly 

Rent 


New 
Arrears 


Q.A.to 

IQ. R. 


New 
Tenants. 


Empty 
Hooaes. 






J. </. 






s. 


£ 


£ 


f*erCent. 










5 


7 


9 6 


z888 


zoo 


7.6 


493.5 


Z9.7 


4.0 


4 


9Z 






5 


7 


9 6 


ti 


zoo 


7.6 


491-7 


40.35 

za.6 


8.3 


X3 


X9 






5 ^ 


7 


9 6 


II 


99 


7.5 


483.3 


3.6 


9 


a8 






6 


7 6 


9 6 


•1 


ZQ3 


7.6 


S07.0 


aaz 


4.0 


ZO 


ao 






6 
6 


6 
6 6 


9 
9 6 


Z889 
II 


71 

45 


7.1 
7.4 


336.3 

3Z5.Z 


za.o 
za.9 


il 


4 

9 


X3 
az 






5 


6 


7 


•1 


^Z 


6.9 


3Z0.6 


aa3 


9.6 


a 


6 






6 


6 


9 


II 


36 


6.9 


z6a8 


za.6 


7.8 


3 


X3 






S 


6 6 


9 


Z890 


69 


6.9 


311.0 


30.1 


9.7 


3 


3 






6 


8 


9 


•1 


53 


7.5 


358.0 


zz.s 


4.4 


a 


•* 

4 






6 


7 


9 


II 


53 


7.4 


355.4 


7.6 


3.0 


4 


zz 






6 


7 


9 


II 


S3 


7.4 


354.8 


33.5 


9.3 


3 


zo 






6 


7 


8 


Z89Z 


144 


6.9 


649.7 


55-3 


8.5 


7 


9 






S 6 


7 


8 


II 


143 


6.9 


64a6 


30.5 


4.7 


zz 


il 






6 


7 


8 


i» 


136 


7.1 


637.9 


53.6 


8.4 


90 


8 






6 


7 


8 


II 


144 


7.3 


676.0 


73.0 


za8 


X7 


4 






5 6 


7 


8 6 


z89a 


144 


6.9 


649.7 


33.0 


3.5 


3 


za 






5 t 


7 


8 6 


II 


Z4Z 


7.0 


639.6 


46.6 


7.3 


9 


U 






1 ^ 


7 


8 


II 


143 


7.0 


649.3 


38.a 


i:? 


X9 






6 


7 


8 6 


II 


137 


7.x 


633.1 


^i 


X5 


3 






5 6 


^ 2 


8 6 


1893 


308 


7.3 


1437.5 


57 


X3 


zo 






1: 


7 6 


8 6 


II 


310 


7.3 


1455.0 


8z.8 


5.7 


aa 


za 






^ 2 


8 6 


II 


^ 


7.4 


1397.7 


34.3 


a.5 


38 


9 






6 


7 6 


8 6 


II 


358 


7.4 


Z34Z.a 


53.0 


4.3 


93 


zz 






5 6 


7 


9 


1894 


3za 


7.3 


1478.9 


89.6 


6.0 


X9 


z6 






S 6 


7 


9 


•1 


309 


7.3 


1451.3 
Z463.3 


53.3 


3.6 


«S 


za 






S 6 


7 


9 


II 


313 


7.3 


86.5 


6.0 


30 


94 






4 6 


7 


9 


• 1 


293 


7.1 


Z346.8 


46.7 


3-5 


3X 


9Z 






4 6 


6 


8 


1895 


az8 


5-1 


937.9 


64.6 


7.0 


5 


X4 






4 6 


6 


8 


II 


aaz 


6.6 


948.3 


53-1 


5.6 


*4 


7 






4 6 


7 


8 


II 


z88 


6.5 


791.4 


6Z.4 


7-7 


X9 


Z9 






4 6 


6 6 


8 


II 


183 


6.4 


766.7 


33.9 


3.1 


93 


7 






4 6 


6 


7 6 


Z896 


■II 


6.4 


Z055.6 


56.7 


6.4 


z6 


X3 






* ! 


6 


7 6 


II 


368 


6.3 


ZZ05.0 


70.6 


33 


ZO 






4 6 


6 


8 


II 


354 


6.4 


1049.4 


6z.o 


5.8 


X7 


7 






4 6 


6 


7 6 


II 


348 


6.Z 


99a6 


38.3 


3.8 


99 


a 






\ ^ 


7 


9 


Z897 


a8a 


7.3 


Z3ZZ.7 


57.0 


4.3 


34 


z 






6 


7 


9 


II 


a9Z 


7.4 


1399.0 


75.3 


5.4 


ZZ 


z 






6 


7 6 


9 


II 


307 


7.4 


Z484.6 


40.0 


3,7 


9 


5 






6 


7 6 


9 


II 


396 


7.4 


Z433.8 


9Z.3 


6.4 


X4 


Z 






5 2 


8 


9 


Z898 


363 


7.5 


Z78a3 


55.3 


3." 


xi 


8 






5 6 


8 


9 


II 


356 


7.6 


1755.3 
Z718.6 


75.0 


4.3 


7 






5 6 


8 


9 


II 


347 


7.6 


6a. 5 


3.6 


z8 


zo 






6 


8 


9 


II 


347 


7-7 


1739.3 


66.8 


3*9 


z8 


7 






4 6 


7 


9 


1899 


i8a 


7.0 


83Z.6 


33.7 
z6.6 


3,9 


6 


• 

z 






5 


7 


9 


II 


Z67 


6.9 


747.8 


3.3 


94 


6 






S 


7 


9 


II 


167 


6.9 


75«.7 


9.1 


Z.3 


8 


9 






5 


7 


9 


II 


165 


6.8 


730.6 


Z9.6 


3.7 


5 


4 






7 6 


8 6 


10 


Z900 


435 


8.6 


3383.3 


87.8 


3.7 


40 


34 






7 6 


8 6 


zo 


II 


468 


8.7 


3655.6 


Z08.Z 


4.x 


38 


zo 






7 6 


8 


9 6 


II 


451 


8.6 


35Z3.6 


84.8 


3.4 


53 


Z9 






7 6 


9 


10 


ii 


330 


9.0 


Z878.0 


8.0 


a4 


35 


5 






7 6 


9 


10 6 


Z90Z 


397 


9.3 


3379.0 


95.1 


4.0 


9Z 


39 






7 6 


8 6 


10 


•I 


503 


8.8 


3889.9 


Z14.Z 


4.0 


49 


33 






' A 


8 6 


10 


• • 


501 


8.7 


383Z.3 


131.8 


4.7 


43 


34 






7 6 


8 6 


10 


•1 


507 


8.9 


3943.8 


ZZZ.5 


3.8 


5x 


37 






5 ! 


8 


10 


190a 


477 


8.3 


3540.3 


Z38.8 


5.x 


z6 


9 

zz 






5 6 


8 6 


10 


II 


478 


8.3 


3569.1 


145.3 


5.7 


36 


Z4 






5 ! 


8 6 


10 


II 


473 


8.3 


3534.9 


530 


3.1 


35 


X9 






^ A 


8 


10 


• I 


469 


8.Z 


3476.5 


66.7 


3.7 


39 


36 






5 ! 


I 2 


9 


1903 


456 


8.3 


3444.0 


157.8 


6.5 


95 


%0 

35 






^ A 


8 6 


10 


• • 


46a 


8.Z 


2446.3 


143.3 


5.8 


40 


40 






5 6 


8 6 


xo 


•1 


466 


8.Z 


8445.6 


ao8.3 


8.5 


43 


43 






\ \ 


8 


10 


1 • 


^1 


7.9 


3379.5 


93.3 


4.x 


47 


84 






\ f. 


7 6 


8 6 


Z904 


908 


7.5 


4417.7 


347.3 


7.9 


73 


X69 






5 $ 


7 6 


8 6 


II 


898 


7.5 


4351.7 


383.9 


8.8 


93 


z88 




5 I 


7 6 


8 


ti 


2?9 


7.4 


4317.0 


358.7 


8.3 


69 


% 




J/ ^1 


6 6 


8 


II 


867 


7.1 


4035.8 


358.4 


8.9 


X34 




///// /f/* "/ 


1905 


437 


6.9 


, I9S6.7 


\ IA7.9 


\ ''•^ 


\ ^ 


< 3C 




///// //^ "l 


t$ 


440 


6.8 


I 1941.7 


\ i6i.i 


\ ^-"^ 


\ •» 


\'»N 


// _"// //«' 0/ 


" 


439 


6.8 


\ 19S1.9 


\ aii.6 


\ \o.^ 


\ '2^'' 


/ s 


'^ / 5 


c' / 5 


} 1 


M / 


439 


6.8 


\ 193S.^ 


\ i«o.s 


\ 9."^ 


\ ^ 


\ •.•% 


^__ 



D^ 



Table VII. — Custom House Ward. 



Qi. 


M. 


Q» 


Year. 


No. of 
Dwellings. 


Average 

Weeldy 

Rent 


1. d. 


1. 


^ 


s. d. 






s. 


6 o 


6 


6 


8 


1888 


387 


6.5 


5 6 


6 


6 


8 


1* 


348 


6.5 


5 f 


6 


6 


8 


tt 


340 


6.7 


S 6 


6 


6 


8 


It 


340 


6.7 


6 o 


6 


6 


8 


1889 


aza 


6.7 


6 o 


6 


6 


8 


f f 


az8 


6.7 


6 o 


6 


6 


8 


II 


6.7 


6 o 


6 


6 


8 


11 


az8 


6.7 


6 6 


6 


6 


8 


1890 


aaa 


6.8 


6 6 


6 


6 


8 


II 


aaa 


6.8 


6 6 


6 


6 


8 


II 


aa3 


6.8 


6 6 


6 


6 


8 


II 


az7 


6.8 


6 6 


7 





8 


1891 


V^ 


7.0 


6 6 


7 





8 


II 


337 


7.0 


6 6 


7 





8 


II 


338 


7.1 


6 6 


7 





8 


II 


337 


7.1 


6 6 


7 





8 


189a 


357 


7.1 


6 6 


7 





7 6 


II 


3SO 


7. a 


6 6 


7 





7 6 


II 


356 


7. a 


6 6 


7 





7 6 


•1 


343 


7.5 


6 6 


7 





7 6 


1893 


484 


7.0 


6 6 


7 





7 6 


II 


479 


7.1 


6 6 


7 





7 6 


ii 


499 


6.9 


6 6 


7 





7 6 


II 


495 


6.9 


6 o 


7 





7 6 


Z894 


535 


6.8 


6 6 


7 





7 6 


II 


6.9 


6 6 


7 





7 6 


II 


555 


6.9 


6 6 


7 





7 6 


1 • 


533 


6.8 


6 6 


7 


6 


8 


189s 


47a 


7.0 


6 o 


7 


6 


8 


II 


508 


7.0 


6 o 


7 


6 


8 


1 1 


509 


7.0 


6 o 


7 


6 


8 


• I 


480 


7.0 


6 o 


7 


6 


8 


1896 


474 


6.7 


6 o 


7 


6 


8 


II 


484 


6.8 


4 6 


7 


6 


8 


II 


486 


6.8 


4 6 


7 


6 


8 


II 


487 


6.8 


4 6 


7 


6 


8 


1897 


580 


7.0 


* 5 


7 


6 


8 6 


II 


58a 


7.1 


4 6 


7 


6 


8 6 


•1 


581 


7.2 


5 o 


7 


6 


8 6 


•1 


579 


7. a 


5 o 


7 


6 


8 6 


Z898 


589 


7.4 


5 o 


7 


6 


8 6 


II 


616 


7-7 


6 6 


8 





8 6 


II 


6z8 


7-7 


6 6 


8 





9 


II 


6zs 


7.8 


7 6 


8 


6 


9 


1899 


324 


8.7 


S ° 


8 


6 


9 6 


II 


33a 


9.Z 


8 o 


8 


6 


9 6 


II 


333 


9.Z 


8 o 


8 


6 


9 6 


II 


335 


9.a 


7 o 


8 


6 


9 6 


Z900 


569 


8.3 


7 o 


8 


6 


9 6 


II 


565 


8.4 


7 o 


8 


6 


9 6 


II 


583 


8.4 


7 o 


8 


6 


9 6 


II 


595 


8.4 


5 $ 


8 


6 


9 6 


1901 


79Z 


8.0 


5 6 


8 


6 


9 6 


II 


790 


8.0 


S 6 


8 


6 


9 6 


1 1 


786 


7.9 


S 6 


8 


6 


9 6 


II 


798 


7-9 


6 6 


8 


6 


9 6 


1902 


6a7 


8. a 


6 6 


8 


6 


9 6 


II 


63a 


8. a 


6 6 


8 


6 


9 6 


II 


638 


8.Z 


5 6 


8 


6 


9 6 


II 


6za 


8.Z 


5 5 


7 


6 


9 6 


1903 


6z4 


7.8 


S 6 


7 


6 


9 6 


1 1 


6ao 


7-7 


S 6 


7 


6 


9 6 


ti 


619 


7.7 


s $ 


7 


6 


9 6 


II 


6az 


7.6 


5 5 


8 





9 


Z904 


640 


7.5 


5 S 


7 


6 


9 


II 


640 


7.5 


S 6 


7 


6 


9 


•1 


^S 


7.4 


5 o 


7 


6 


8 6 


II 


649 


7.a 


S ®i 


7 


/J 


a 6 igos 1 


584 I 


7*3 


^ «/^ 


/// // " / 


59' I 


7*3 


S 0I7 6 


7/ // ;; / 


S9S / 
_ 593 1 


7*3 
7*3 



Total 

Quarterly 

Rent 



Z38a.9 
Z465.0 

1479.4 
1478.4 
925.6 
93a. I 
944.8 
948.7 

977.9 

978.3 
98a. 8 

963.0 

1533-7 
1533-7 
1550.6 

«555-5 
X643.7 
Z639.0 
Z675.Z 
z630.9 
3aos.7 
ai7a.o 

22477 
2233.4 
2356.9 
2845. z 

3476.5 
a370.6 

3z6a9 

a3z8.6 

a3i8.6 

az8z.4 

azz4.8 

3154.4 
az58.7 

az65.8 

a6a8.6 

a69a4 

3703.4 
a7ao.3 
a83z.7 

3065.7 
3 zoo. a 
3107.0 
Z840.5 
Z960.Z 

1971.5 
1938.3 
308Z.3 
3086. a 
3i8as 
324X.6 

4107.7 
4105.7 
406Z.S 

4113.9 
3355.0 
3365.1 
3377.4 
3339.6 
3098. a 
3103.8 
3096.0 

3073.3 
3za6.a 
3109.6 
3099.3 

3019.3 
2778.8 

2804.8 

aSzca 

2804.7 



Quarterly 
Arrears. 



64.6 
55.8 

9a.8 
63.3 
44.3 
30. z 

65.7 
zaz 

40.3 
36.8 

13.9 
36.4 
95.8 
64.7 
88.5 
69.8 

94-4 
83.8 

75.3 

93-1 
139.7 
Z50b6 

143-3 
Z3a6 

137.3 
109.7 
114.7 
Z02.3 

z6z.7 
Z30.8 

Z3Z.5 

Z4a.8 

93-7 

93.8 

89.9 

73.5 
104.4 
145. 1 

96.3 
Z09.0 

99.7 
Z09.9 
zaa.4 

103.7 

44.7 
56.8 

65.7 
zza.9 

171. 7 
105.9 
133.9 
174.4 
30Z.3 

336. a 
aoa.a 

193.3 

335.5 
Z98.8 

385.4 
319.1 
333.9 
367.0 
369.3 
310.7 
377.3 
397.0 

293.7 
341. X 

a5S.9 
368.4 

265.3 




4.2 
57 
4.5 
5.7 
5.1 
4.5 
5.7 

6.9 
6.4 
5.8 
5.8 

3.9 
4.6 

4.3 

7§ 
5.0 

5.3 
6.5 
4.4 
4.4 
4.3 

3.3 
4.0 

5.4 
3.6 
4.0 
3.3 
3.6 
3.9 
3.3 
3.4 
3.9 
3.3 

3.4 

5.6 
3.3 
4.1 
4.3 

4.9 
5.8 

4.9 
5.8 
7.0 

5.9 

8.8 




New 


Empty 


Tenants. 


Houses. 


z6 


74 


39 


93 


57 


ii 


39 


z8 


30 


19 


35 


14 


43 


33 


41 


z8 


36 


36 


38 


13 


3Z 


17 


Z3 


17 


14 


36 


Z3 


47 


33 


35 


38 


3* 


31 


69 


49 


47 


44 


53 


17 


46 


38 


63 


34 


48 


30 


56 


40 


34 


70 


93 


66 


73 


47 


56 


53 


Z3 


34 


53 


34 


44 


30 


49 


37 


33 


Z3 


33 


15 


40 


8 


39 


5 


30 


8 


39 


5 


43 


6 


33 


Z3 


z6 


7 


34 


3Z 


37 


z8 


48 


33 


8 


4 


3Z 


6 


z6 


• • • 


3Z 


5 


35 


8 


35 


7 


38 


zo 


44 


zz 


55 


37 


86 


30 


74 


33 


86 


35 


45 


33 


49 


36 


56 


46 


63 


57 


38 


60 


47 


86 


49 


104 


58 


"5 


S3 


Z33 


64 


135 


^ 


zz6 




87 



Table VIII. — Canning Town Ward. 



m 


Qi. 


M. 


Q 


«• 


Year. 


Naof 
Dwellings. 


Average 

Werkly 

Rent 


Total 
Rent 


Quarterly 
Arrears. 


Q. A. to 
Q. R. 


New 
Tenants. 


nooKS. 




s. d. 


J. 


</. 


• • 


d. 






s. 


£ 


£ 


Per Cent 








7 o 


8 


o 


IZ 





z888 


48 


8.8 


275.3 


16. a 


5.9 


5 


zz 




7 o 


8 


o 


zz 





II 


48 


8.7 


a7Z.4 


9.7 


3.6 


7 


7 




7 o 


8 


o 


zz 





II 


4a 


8.7 


237.6 


3-4 


X.4 


3 


4 




7 o 


8 


o 


zz 





• 1 


4a 


8.6 


835.6 
178. z 


0.5 


a3 


• •• 


5 




7 o 


9 


o 


za 





Z889 


30 


9.1 


1*7 


3.6 


• •• 


9 




7 o 


9 


o 


za 





It 


30 


9.1 


178. z 


6.3 


3.5 


3 


9 




7 o 


9 


o 


za 





11 


30 


9.1 


Z78.1 


5.3 


3.0 


I 


9 




7 o 


9 


o 


za 





II 


30 


9.» 


178. z 


4.2 


2.4 


3 


4 




S o 


7 


o 


zo 





Z890 


197 


7.4 


946.x 


54.5 


5.8 


8 


8 




5 o 


7 


o 


zo 





II 


az9 


7.5 


"073.5 


53.0 


4.9 


«3 


9 




S o 


7 


o 


zo 





>i 


aaz 


7.5 


1078.7 


37.0 


2.5 


93 


9 




5 o 


7 


o 


zo 





II 


aao 


7.3 


1047.5 


36.3 


2.5 


za 


Z9 




S o 


5 


6 


7 


6 


Z89Z 


Z9a 


^s 


8ZZ.5 


99.9 


3.7 


7 


i 




5 o 


5 


6 


7 


6 


II 


Z98 


6.5 


837.5 


35.x 


4.2 


X7 




S o 


5 


6 


7 





It 


aoo 


6.4 


837.9 


31.9 


3.6 


li 


7 




5 o 


5 


6 


7 


6 


II 


Z98 


6.6 


843.7 


33.3 


3.7 


4 




S o 


7 


o 


zo 





z89a 


3az 


7.4 


X552.5 


56.3 


3.6 


18 


6 




S o 


7 


o 


zo 





ti 


318 


7.5 


Z540.8 


37.8 


2.4 


33 


8 




S o 


7 


o 


zo 





II 


319 


7.4 


ZS38.6 


45.7 


3.0 


44 


7 




5 o 


7 


o 


9 


6 


II 


313 


7.4 


1496.6 


37.2 


2.5 


34 


6 




S o 


6 


o 


9 


6 


1893 


3°7 


7.a 


1443.3 


51. X 


3.5 


90 


3 




S o 


6 


6 


zo 





I* 


3a6 


7.3 


ZSSZ.6 


17. a 


X.Z 


33 


7 




S o 


6 


o 


zo 





»• 


343 


7.a 


z6o5.a 


36.9 


X.7 


42 


3 




S o 


5 


6 


9 





II 


319 


7.0 


Z46z.a 


44.2 


3.0 


"1 


7 




5 6 


7 


o 


9 





Z894 


45S 


7.3 


az73.6 


73.9 
55.8 


3.4 


56 


6 




S 6 


7 


o 


9 





•1 


490 


7.4 


a34a.o 


2.4 


45 


zo 




5 6 


7 


o 


9 





•1 


^\ 


7.3 


2340.3 


4X.O 


X.8 


45 


8 




5 6 


7 


o 


9 





II 


486 


7.4 


a3a8.3 


39.2 


x.7 


47 


4 




S 6 


7 


o 


zo 





X895 


Z4Z0 


7.4 


6833.4 


X83.3 


3.7 


ai 


64 




S 6 


7 


o 


zo 





II 


1413 


7.4 


6799.0 


48.7 


0.7 


196 


% 




S 6 


6 


6 


zo 





»i 


1424 


7.3 


6770.4 


69.9 


z.o 


lOZ 




5 6 


6 


6 


zo 





II 


Z406 


7.3 


6703.S 
57x5.8 


X04.S 


Z.6 


zz6 


69 




5 6 


7 


o 


8 





Z896 


"75 


7.5 


97.2 


x.7 


19 


£ 




5 6 


7 


o 


8 





II 


za63 


7.5 


6Z44.8 


78.5 


X.3 


67 




S 6 


7 


o 


8 





II 


"55 


7.5 


6zz8.8 


55.2 


0.9 


95 


66 




5 6 


7 


o 


8 





II 


zas8 


7.5 


6Z50.6 


Z04.3 


x.7 


85 


^S 




S 6 


7 


o 


9 


6 


Z897 


1736 
1763 


7.3 


8369.6 


Z37.Z 


X.5 


X3 


3 




S 6 


7 


o 


9 





II 


7.3 


8373.7 


189.3 


2.3 


42 


6 




5 6 


7 


o 


9 





II 


1735 
Z7a8 


7.3 


8364.4 


79.0 


x.o 


41 


6 




S 6 


7 


o 


9 





•I 


7.3 


8344.6 


7X.X 


a9 


99 


6 




S 6 


7 


o 


9 





Z898 


Z658 


7.4 


799X.5 
7990.8 


XXS.5 


x.4 


45 


zo 




S 6 


7 


o 


9 





It 


z66o 


7.4 


44.3 


a6 


79 


5 




S 6 


7 


o 


9 





II 


z66o 


7.4 


7993.8 


84.0 


z.z 


8z 


9 




5 6 


7 


o 


9 


6 


•I 


1659 


7.4 


8005.8 


48.0 


a6 


93 


X5 




5 6 


7 


o 


9 





Z899 


Z7aa 


7.4 


8334.0 
8303.2 


Z09.0 


x.3 


.^ 


4 




S 6 


7 


o 


9 





II 


Z72Z 


7.5 


83.8 


x.o 


8 




5 6 


7 


o 


9 


6 


II 


1724 


7.5 


8423.4 


6.7 


• •• 


X07 


3 




5 6 


7 


o 


9 


6 


II 


Z7ZZ 


7.5 


8384.0 


X07.0 


x.3 


106 


9 




5 6 


7 


o 


8 


6 


Z900 


1793 


7.5 


8759.1 


ZZ3.8 


x.3 


81 


z 




5 6 


7 


o 


9 





It 


z8oz 


li 


8830.5 


X54.S 


x.8 


95 


9 




S 6 


7 


o 


9 





II 


z8oz 


89x6. z 


33.6 


0.4 


X09 


zz 




S 6 


7 


o 


9 





II 


1795 


7.6 


8924.5 


8Z.3 


0.9 


83 


6 




S 6 


7 


6 


zo 





Z90Z 


Z684 


7.7 


84737 


49.x 


a6 


z6 


39 




5 6 


7 


6 


zo 





»i 


Z7a6 


7-7 


2^^-^ 


63.4 


0.7 


79 


25 




5 6 


7 


o 


zo 





II 


1743 


7.8 


SZ^s.4 


89.8 


z.o 


77 


29 




S 6 


7 


6 


zo 





II 


'Z§3 


7.7 


8835.0 


89.x 


z.o 


70 


93 




S 6 


7 


o 


9 





zpoa 


Z884 


7.6 


9365.9 


86.7 


0.9 


4X 


39 




S 6 


7 


o 


8 


6 


II 


1938 


7.6 


9592.4 
9625.9 


Z38.9 


x.3 


103 


45 




5 6 


7 


o 


8 


6 


II 


1948 


7.6 


86.3 


0.9 


98 


55 




S 6 


7 


o 


8 


6 


II 


Z930 


7.6 


9522.5 


X47.9 


z.6 


97 


44 




5 6 


6 


6 


8 


6 


1903 


1379 


7.4 


6596.5 


99.6 


x.3 


X7 


SO 




5 6 


7 


o 


8 


6 


ti 


1374 


7.4 


6593.0 


x.5 


70 


42 




5 6 


7 


o 


8 


6 


• 1 


1369 


7.4 


6584.8 


9Z.3 


x.4 


65 


58 




6 o 


6 


6 


8 


6 


• 1 


1373 


7.4 


6599.8 


45.5 


0.7 


X59 


98 




S 6 


6 


o 


7 


6 


Z9Q4 


aa83 


6.8 


zo,03a8 


307.5 
X79.8 


3.0 


X 


34 




5 6 


6 


o 


7 


6 


II 


a3oa 


6.7 


zo,038.5 


1.8 


48 




5 6 


6 


o 


7 


6 


II 


aaza 


6.7 


zo,036.3 


X95.4 


X.9 


996 


67 




5 6 


6 


o 


7 


6 


»i 


2315 


6.7 


zo,oa6.6 


38a5 


3.8 


949 


70 


> 


5 6, 


6 


Oj 


7 


6, 


^905 


azTo 


6.7 


94x1.0 


2451 


2.6 


X78 


77 


/^ /// 


07 


^ 


" 


3X68 


6.7 


94D9.B 


\ *^^'^ 


\ ^1 


\ -^-SB 


V wi 


fs 616 i 


07 


6 


" / 


9166 


6.7 


\ 941X.4 


\ 1S*.7 


\ ^-1 


\ ^^*» 


\^^ 


S 


6/6 


• c 


>l7 61 


11 


az65 


6.7 


\ 9370.1 


\ aAa.9 


\ ^h 


\ -^^-^ 


\ via 



88 



Table IX. — Plaistow Ward. 



M. 



Qi 



7 
6 

6 

7 
7 
6 

6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 
8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 
9 

I 



o 
o 
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o 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
6 
6 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 
6 



s. d. 
8 o 



sis 6 
S 8 6U 
H 6 19 



8 
8 
8 
8 

7 
7 

7 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

9 

9 

9 

9 
8 

8 

8 

S 

8 

9 

9 
8 

8 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

lO 
lO 
lO 

zo 
9 

9 < 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
6 
o 
o 
o 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
6 
6 
6 
o 
6 
6 
o 
o 
6 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 
6 
6 



Year. 



i888 

I* 



Z889 



Z890 



189Z 



Z899 



1893 



1894 



189s 



1896 



1897 



1898 



1899 



Z900 



Z901 



190a 



I9Q3 



Z904 



'90s 



No. of 
DweUings. 



los 

97 

95 
Z3Z 

91 



77 

67 

67 

67 

67 
Z16 

Z09 
Z09 
no 
zaa 

"9 
zz8 

124 
«99 

233 

393 
904 

30s 

319 
313 
267 
381 
364 

330 

313 
310 

304 
300 

303 
311 

333 

319 

316 

308 

317 
317 
398 

3*7 
323 

395 
a93 
294 
293 

33^ 
335 
324 
333 
386 

380 

357 
364 
364 
362 

358 
295 
29s 

293 

289 

40s 
399 
404 



Average 

WeeUy 

Rent 



J. 
6.6 

6.4 

tl 

6.8 

6.3 
6.3 
6.4 
6.9 
6.9 

6.9 
6.9 
7-4 

7.6 
7.6 

75 
7.5 
7.5 
7-7 
7.8 

7.5 

7.0 

7.3 

7.3 
7.2 

7.3 
7.5 
7.4 
7.7 
7-7 
7-7 
7.6 

7.4 
7.5 
7.9 
8.0 
8.Z 
8.2 
8.Z 
8.2 

8.3 

8.3 

8.5 

8.5 

8.5 
8.6 

8.6 

8.5 
8.6 

8.6 

8.5 
8.6 

8.6 

8.6 

8.6 

8.5 
8.5 
8.7 
8.6 
8.6 

8.7 
8.7 
8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
8.8 
8.6 

8-5 
8-4 



Total 

Quarterly 

Rent. 




"7" 

447-9 
4oa4 

387.4 

561.3 

4033 
359.5 
360.4 
320.S 
300.6 

300.3 
300.9 
3oa6 
561.6 
•7 
•3 
542.1 

593.1 
577.2 

1003.3 
1082.3 
1090.7 
1006.9 

1451.5 
1523.9 
1502.S 
1484.3 
1307.5 
1347.5 

1325.4 
Z101.8 

1560.7 
1539.2 
1455.6 

1456.3 
Z316.6 
1580.2 
1641.3 

I7Z2.I 

1693.9 
1684.8 
1656.5 

1704.3 

1742.0 
I8I2.9 

1809.9 

1807.7 
1640.6 
I63I.8 
1636.4 

1636. 1 
1866.5 

I8I6.I 
I8I4.2 
I8I4.2 

2149.9 

2IOI.8 
2ZOa2 

2007.5 
2045.9 

2045.9 
2045.2 

2027.7 
1708.9 

1709.5 
1692.3 

1646.5 

azii.9 

3233. z 

3Z89.3 

7 



Quarterly 
Arrears. 



t 



46.0 

Z8.2 

8 

8 

90.0 . 
28.7 
28.0 
14.6 
Z7.0 

34.7 
18.5 
4a8 

23.4 
30.0 

2Z.I 
28.2 

40.9 
26.1 

33.6 
2Z.8 

44.2 
50.6 
47.4 
25.1 
57.7 

33-1 
31.1 
31.4 
67.7 
43.1 
Z3.1 

41.5 
33.0 
63.2 

70.7 
55-3 
37.5 

38.2 
48.4 

29.4 
20.3 

21.4 
23.6 
16.2 
6.1 
16.0 

Z2.6 

20.2 

»5-i 
14.9 

17.2 

8.1 

Z0.8 

13.5 
35.5 

38. 1 

34-9 
6a7 

46.7 

50.4 

32.5 
9.8 

39.8 
29.4 
21.9 
56.0 

3X.2 

3B.0 
4I.X 



Q. A. to 
Q. R. 



Per Cent. 
za3 

4.5 

7-7 
Z.6 

8.0 
7.8 
4.6 

11.6 

6.Z 
13.6 

4.2 

5.6 

3.9 
5.2 
6.9 

4.5 
5.9 
3.5 
4.4 
4.7 
4.3 

2.5 
4.0 

2.2 

2.Z 
2.Z 
5.2 
3.2 
I.O 

3.8 
2.1 

4.1 
4.9 

3.8 
2.8 

2.Z 

a4 
2.2 

2.9 

1.7 

Z.2 

1-3 
1.4 

0.9 

0.3 
a9 

a8 

1.2 

0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.4 
a6 

0.7 
z.6 

Z.8 

1-7 
30 

2.3 

2.5 
z.6 

0.5 
2.3 
1.7 
1.3 
3.4 
i.S 

1.7 
a.i 



New 


Empty 


Tenants. 


Houses. 


6 


13 


zz 


zz 


9 


z6 


6 


24 


8 


17 


5 


2Z 


13 


z6 


10 


9 


2 


14 


zo 


8 


9 


7 


5 


5 


8 


4 


9 


3 


5 


6 


8 


2 


7 


6 


2 


7 


9 


2 


9 


4 


17 


13 


15 


zo 


8 


zo 


15 


zz 


13 


zo 


2Z 


8 


27 


7 


13 


9 


5 


8 


25 


5 


12 


2 


4 


2 


24 


7 


zo 


3 


15 


2 


1 


2 
4 


zz 


5 


17 


z 


z8 


2 


7 


2 


z8 


3 


Z2 


2 


9 


6 


19 


z 


z6 


3 


z6 


4 


29 


5 


IS 


6 


14 


4 


14 


3 


z8 


2 


zo 


9 


20 


zz 


24 


4 


z6 


zz 


26 


za 


23 


z8 


31 


z6 


31 


7 


Z2 


\l 


22 


13 


Z2 


20 


14 


15 


«3 


23 


zo 


19 


zo 


18 


8 



^1 



«1 



80 



Table X. — IVest Ham Ward. 



Qi. 


M. 




Year. 


No. of 
Dwellings. 


Average 

WeeUy 

Rent 


Total 

Quarterly 

Rent 


Quarterly 
Arrears. 


Q. A.to 
Q. R. 


New 
Tenants. 


Empty 
Hoasa. 


s. d. 


J. </. 






J. 


£ 


£ 


Percent 






7 o 


8 6 


8 6 


i888 


no 


8.0 


I5i 


31 


5.4 


3 


za 


7 o 


8 6 


8 6 


f * 


no 


8.0 


za 


3.Z 


7 


13 


7 o 


8 6 


8 6 


• • 


no 


8.Z 


574 


a5 


4.4 


z 


16 


7 o 


8 6 


8 6 


• 1 


no 


8.0 


526 


13 


a.5 


ZI 


16 


7 o 


8 6 


8 6 


1889 


ZOI 


8.0 


Sa6 


23 


4-4 


4 


16 


7 o 


8 6 


8 6 


• > 


91 


8.Z 


479 


15 


3.1 


13 


9 


7 o 


8 6 


8 6 


ti 


98 


7.8 


500 


36 


5-a 


za 


9 


7 o 


8 6 


8 6 


•f 


98 


7.8 


499 


15 


3.0 


8 


9 


7 o 


8 6 


8 6 


1890 


zaa 


8.0 


634 


3J 


5-5 


4 


zo 


7 o 


8 6 


8 6 


»* 


Z22 


8.0 


634 


z6 


a.S 


ZI 


9 


7 o 


8 6 


8 6 


If 


Z33 


8.Z 


634 


zz 


1.7 


a 


7 


7 o 


8 6 


8 6 


•• 


132 


8.Z 


634 


30 


3-a 


7 


a 


7 o 


8 6 


8 6 


1891 


126 


8.0 


654 


30 


4.5 


5 


z 


7 o 


8 6 


8 6 


• • 


124 


8.0 


645 


34 


5-3 


4 


6 


7 o 


8 6 


8 6 


•f 


124 


8.Z 


649 


15 


a.3 


6 


6 


7 o 


8 6 


8 6 


• • 


124 


8.Z 


650 


17 


3.6 


ZZ 


zi 


7 o 


8 6 


8 6 


1893 


105 


8.3 


558 


3a 


5-3 


4 


a 


7 o 


8 6 


8 6 


• • 


105 


8.3 


559 


33 


3.9 


5 


z 


7 6 


8 6 


8 6 


»• 


102 


8.3 


550 


17 


3.x 


z 


3 


7 6 


8 6 


8 6 


• • 


103 


8.3 


6z4 


a 


0.4 


3 


z 


7 6 


8 6 


8 6 


1893 


114 


8.3 


3a 


4.0 


4 


6 


7 6 


8 6 


8 6 


•f 


"3 


8.3 


607 


17 


3.8 


4 


4 


7 6 


8 6 


8 6 


It 


109 


8.3 


588 


so 


3.4 


zo 


a 


7 6 


8 6 


8 6 


f 1 


93 


8.3 


496 


• •• 


• •• 


IZ 


• •• 


7 6 


8 6 


8 6 


1894 


119 


8.3 


637 


as 


51 


3 


3 


7 6 


8 6 


8 6 


•» 


119 


8.3 


637 


z6 


a.5 


5 


3 


7 6 


8 6 


8 6 


>> 


zn 


8.3 


594 


30 


3.4 


5 


a 


7 6 


8 6 


8 6 


ti 


Z07 


8.Z 


57a 


• •• 


• ■ • 


7 


z 


7 6 


8 6 


8 6 


189s 


"5 


8.Z 


607 


3» 


4.0 


I 


3 


7 6 


8 6 


8 6 


It 


ZZ4 


8.Z 


600 


7 


z.a 


5 


3 


7 6 


8 6 


8 6 


*• 


98 


8.3 


530 


• •• 


« •• 


a 


z 


7 6 


8 6 


8 6 


•• 


96 


8.4 


524 


30 


3.8 


3 


• • • 


7 6 


8 6 


9 o 


1896 


Z08 


8.7 


568 


33 


4.0 


a 


z 


7 6 


9 o 


9 o 


• • 


Z09 


8.9 


63a 


Z3 


1.9 


8 


z 


7 6 


9 o 


9 o 


II 


zzz 


8.9 


645 


Z3 


Z.9 


a 


z 


7 6 


9 o 


9 o 


f • 


zzz 


8.9 


646 


ZZ 


1.7 


• •• 


• •« 


7 6 


9 o 


9 o 


1897 


zz6 


8.8 


663 


24 


3.6 


• • ■ 


• •• 


7 6 


9 o 


9 o 


f > 


"5 


8.8 


656 


57 


8.7 


• • • 


3 


8 o 


9 o 


9 o 


•1 


115 


8.8 


656 


• •• 


• •• 


3 


• •• 


8 o 


9 o 


9 o 


1 1 


"5 


8.8 


656 


z8 


a.7 


9 


• •• 


7 6 


9 o 


9 o 


Z898 


"3 


8.7 


640 


3Z 


3.a 


z 


• •• 


7 6 


9 o 


9 o 


• I 


"3 


8.7 


640 


17 


3.7 


• •• 


z 


7 6 


9 o 


9 o 


•» 


"3 


8.7 


643 


ZZ 


1.7 


4 


3 


7 6 


9 o 


9 o 


•• 


"4 


8.8 


651 


z8 


3.8 


4 


• •• 


7 6 


9 o 


9 o 


1899 


96 


8.8 


549 


7 


1.4 


z 


• •• 


8 6 


9 o 


9 o 


•t 


96 


9.0 


561 


z6 


3.9 


• •• 


• •• 


8 6 


9 o 


9 o 


• t 


96 


9.0 


561 


z6 


3.9 


• •• 


z 


8 6 


9 o 


9 o 


»• 


96 


9.0 


56a 


6 


X.7 


a 


3 


8 6 


9 o 


9 o 


1900 


96 


9.3 


577 


zo 


1.7 


z 


3 


8 6 


9 o 


9 o 


1 • 


96 


9.3 


577 


7 


z.a 


a 


3 


8 6 


9 o 


9 o 


II 


96 


9.3 


579 


14 


a.4 


6 


z 


8 6 


9 o 


9 6 


It 


95 


9.a 


l^ 


ZZ 


1.9 


z 


z 


8 6 


9 o 


9 o 


1901 


150 


9.3 


899 


13 


1.4 


z 


z 


7 o 


9 o 


9 o 


It 


207 


8.6 


zz63 


as 


X3 


4 


Z3 


7 o 


9 o 


9 6 


1 1 


208 


8.6 


ZZ63 


24 


3.Z 


15 


8 


7 o 


9 o 


9 6 


It 


2ZO 


8.5 


ZZ69 


31 


3.6 


5 


za 


7 6 


9 o 


9 6 


1902 


174 


8.8 


zooz 


as 


a.5 


z 


5 


7 6 


9 o 


9 6 


1 1 


174 


8.8 


zooz 


z8 


Z.8 


5 


3 


7 6 


9 o 


9 6 


»i 


174 


8.9 


Z008 


25 


a.S 


6 


4 


7 6 


9 o 


9 6 


• t 


167 


9.0 


974 


z 


o.z 


5 


• •• 


8 o 


9 6 


9 6 


1903 


137 


9.3 


837 


19 


3.3 


z 


■ •• 


8 o 


9 6 


9 6 


1 1 


137 


9.3 


827 


3Z 


a.5 


z 


5 


8 6 


9 6 


9 6 


•1 


132 


9-3 


799 


37 


3.4 


6 


3 


8 6 


9 6 


9 6 


1 1 


130 


9.3 


784 


36 


3.3 


5 


Z 


6 6 


9 o 


9 o 


1904 


167 


8.7 


947 


60 


6.3 


6 


Z 


6 6 


9 o 


9 o 


It 


z68 


8.7 


948 


z8 


1.9 


9 


10 


6 6 


9 o 


9 o 


II 


z68 


8.7 


947 


36 


3.8 


5 


a6 


7 6 


9 6 


9 6 


It 


I6S 


8.9 


897 


46 


5.1 


10 


14 


/ //P j^/9 6/ 


'905 


17a 


8.8 


^ 


^ ^\ 


I V^ 


V 


C "5 


5? //p 6 g 6 


'• 


172 


8.8 


I 986 


\ ^ 


\ ^••' 


\ "^ 


\ *^ 


'//p //p 6/ 


•• 


^7S 


8.7 


\ 995 


\ "^ 


\ ^'^ 


\ '^^ 


\ '':^ 


^/9 6/9 6 / 


t. 


174 


8.6 


\ 976 


\ A^ 


\ v» 


\ -^^ 


\ «v 



qo 



Table XL— Park Ward. 




nv 











Table XII.— 


'Park Ward {Seleded Houses). 








Qi. 


M. 


Qh 


Year. 


No. of 
Dwellings. 


Average 

Weddy 

Rent 


Total 

Quarterly 

Rent 


Quarterly 
Arrears. 


Q. A.to 
Q. R. 


New 


^SS. 




1. d. 


J. d. 


s. d. 






s. 


Z84.0 


£ 


IVrCent 








9 o 


9 


zz 


z888 


30 


9.4 


4.8 


8.6 


9 


• •• 




9 o 


9 


zz 


ti 


30 


9.4 


Z84.0 


3.9 


x.a 


X 


• •« 




9 o 


9 


zz 


ti 


30 


9.4 


Z84.0 


7.1 


3.9 


4 


• •• 




9 o 


9 


zz 


t» 


30 


9.4 


Z84.0 


»-5 


a8 


9 


• •• 




9 o 


9 


zz 


1889 


30 


9.4 


Z83.6 


9.0 


4.9 


• •• 


X 




9 o 


9 


zi 


ti 


30 


9.4 


Z83.6 


5.8 


3-3 


z 


9 




8 6 


9 


zz 


■1 


30 


9.3 


z8a.o 


• • • 


• •• 


3 


• •• 




8 6 


9 


zz 


II 


30 


9.3 


z8z.o 


a.4 


1.3 


3 


• •• 




8 6 


9 


zz 


1890 


30 


9.3 


z8a7 


5.3 


8.9 


• •• 


• •• 




8 6 


9 


zz 


ft 


30 


9.3 


z8a7 


Z.8 


Z.O 


z 


• •• 




8 6 


9 


zz 


It 


30 


9.3 


z8a7 


3.6 


z.4 


• •• 


• •• 




8 6 


9 


zz 


tt 


30 


9.3 


z8a7 


5.9 


3*3 


• •• 


• •• 




8 6 


8 6 


zz 


X89Z 


31 


9.0 


z8a4 


4.7 


8.6 


9 


• •• 




8 6 


9 


zx 


II 


30 


9.3 


Z80.4 


5.4 


3.0 


• •• 


• •• 




8 6 


9 


zz 


If 


30 


9-3 


z8a4 


• •• 


• •• 


z 


• •• 




8 6 


9 


zz 


II 


30 


9.3 


Z80.4 


• •• 


• • • 


9 


•«• 




8 6 


9 


zz 


z89a 


30 


9.3 


z8a4 


3.7 


3.Z 


• •• 


• •• 




8 6 


9 


zz 


II 


30 


9.3 


x8a7 


• •• 


• • • 


a 


• •• 




8 6 


9 


zz 


II 


30 


9-3 


z8a7 


6.x 


3.4 


• •• 


• •• 




8 6 


9 


zz 


II 


29 


9.6 


z8a7 


5.9 


3-3 


• •« 


• •• 




8 6 


9 


zz 


1893 


39 


9.6 


z8z.7 


«.s 


a8 


3 


• •• 




8 6 


9 


zz 


■1 


29 


9.6 


Z8Z.7 


Z.Z 


a6 


a 


• •• 




8 6 


9 


zz 


11 


39 


9.6 


Z8Z.7 


Z.4 


a8 


9 


• •• 




8 6 


9 


zz 


II 


39 


9.6 


Z8Z.7 


1-7 


0.9 


X 


• «• 




8 6 


9 


zz 


Z894 


39 


9.6 


Z8Z.7 


2.3 


1.3 


I 


• •• 




8 6 


9 


zz 


II 


39 


9.8 


184.3 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 




8 6 


9 


Z9 


II 


39 


zao 


187.5 


3-7 


a.o 


• •• 


• •• 




8 6 


9 


Z3 


•1 


39 


zao 


187.5 


2.5 


il 


• •• 


• •« 




8 6 


9 


za 


1895 


39 


zao 


z88.a 


z.a 


a 


• •« 




9 o 


9 


za 


II 


39 


zaz 


Z9Z.Z 


3-5 


z.8 


• •• 


• •• 




9 o 


9 


za 


11 


39 


zaz 


Z9Z.Z 


o.a 


• •• 


• •• 


«•• 




9 o 


9 


za 


II 


39 


zaz 


Z9Z.Z 


31 


Z.6 


• •• 


• •• 




9 o 


9 


za 


Z896 


39 


zaz 


Z9Z.Z 


z.a 


a6 


• •• 


• •• 




9 o 


9 


za 


II 


39 


ZO.Z 


Z9Z.Z 


a.z 


Z.Z 


• •• 


• •• 




9 o 


9 


za 


II 


39 


zaz 


Z9Z.Z 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 




9 o 


9 


za 


II 


39 


zaz 


Z9Z.Z 


3.2 


1.7 


a 


• •• 




9 o 


9 


za 


Z897 


39 


ZO.Z 


Z9Z.Z 


a.a 


z.a 


a 


«•• 




9 o 


9 


za 


II 


39 


zaz 


19Z.Z 


2.4 


X.3 


a 


• •• 




9 o 


9 


za 


II 


39 


zaz 


Z9Z.Z 


z.o 


az 


• •• 


• •• 




9 o 


9 


za 


•I 


39 


zaa 


Z9Z.4 


a6 


0.3 


• •• 


• •• 




9 o 


9 


za 


Z898 


39 


zaa 


Z9Z.4 


a.z 


Z.Z 


• •• 


• •• 




9 o 


9 


za 


•1 


39 


zaa 


Z9Z.4 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 




ID O 


ZO 


za 


II 


39 


za7 


aoz.8 


a. 5 


z.a 


• •• 


• •• 




lO O 


ZO 


za 


II 


39 


Z0.8 


203. z 


3.0 


z.8 


9 


• •• 




ZO O 


ZO 


za 


1899 


39 


za8 


ao3.z 


a.8 


1.4 


• •• 


• •• 




ID O 


ZO 


za 


II 


39 


Z0.8 


ao3.z 


a8 


0.4 


• •• 


*•• 




lO O 


ZO 


za 


•1 


39 


zaS 


204.4 


3.0 


1-5 


X 


• •• 




ZO O 


ZO 


za 


II 


39 


za8 


204.4 


3.3 


z.6 


• •• 


• «• 




ZO O 


ZO 


za 


Z900 


39 


za9 


205. z 


a6 


0.3 


• •• 


• •• 




ZO o 


ZO 


za 


II 


39 


za9 


aos.1 


2.3 


Z.Z 


• • • 


• •• 




ZO o 


ZO 


za 


II 


39 


Z0.9 


ao5.z 


X.4 


0.7 


• • • 


• •• 




ZO o 


ZO 


za 


II 


39 


Z0.9 


aos.z 


1-7 


a8 


• •• 


• • • 




ZO o 


ZO 


za 


Z90Z 


39 


ZO.S 


198.3 


O.Z 


az 


• • • 


• • • 




9 6 


9 6 


ZO 


II 


39 


9.6 


z8z.o 


2.5 


1.4 


• • • 


• « • 




9 6 


9 6 


ZO 


II 


39 


9.6 


z8z.o 


4.3 


3.4 


• •• 


• •• 




9 6 


9 6 


ZO 


II 


39 


9.6 


z8a7 


0.7 


0.4 


• « • 


• •• 




9 6 


9 6 


ZO 


Z903 


39 


9.6 


z8z.o 


1-7 


0.9 


• •• 


• •• 




9 6 


9 6 


ZO 


II 


39 


9.6 


z8z.o 


• • • 


• • • 


z 


• •• 




9 6 


9 6 


ZO 


II 


29 


9.6 


z8z.o 


2.3 


1-3 


« • • 


• •• 




9 6 


9 6 


ZO 


II 


39 


9.6 


z8z.o 


3.1 


1-7 


• • • 


• •• 




9 6 


9 6 


ZO 


1903 


29 


Z0.4 


Z96.6 


a.8 


1.4 


V • • 


• «• 




9 6 


9 6 


ZO 


ti- 


39 


Z0.4 


Z96.6 


a.z 


Z.Z 


• •• 


• • • 




9 6 


9 6 


ZO 


ll 


39 


za4 


Z96.6 


4.8 


3.4 


• •• 


• • • 




9 6 


9 6 


ZO 


1 1 


39 


za4 


Z96.6 


0.3 


az 


I 


• •• 




9 6 


9 6 


ZO 6 


Z904 


39 


10.4 


Z96.6 


2.9 


"•5 


• • • 


• •• 




9 6 


9 6 


ZO 


II 


39 


Z0.4 


Z96.6 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 




9 6 


9 6 


ZO 


II 


39 


za4 


Z96.6 


4.1 


a.z 


• •• 


• •• 




9 6 


9 6 


ZO 


•I 


39 


za4 


Z96.6 


• • • 


• •« 


X 


• •• 


/ 


9 6)9 6 112 6 j 1905 , 


29 


Z0.6 


198.9 


0,4 ' 


. 0.9 


V 


1 ••• 


9 6 19 6 112 6 1 ,. / 


29 


xay 


aoi.S 


\ x.-i \ ^.^ 


\ ^ 


V - 


'p 6/9 6/i2 6 1 ., / 


39 


lay 


\ 201. s 


\ ••« \ ♦*•- 


\ ••• 


\ -^ 


£ 


6/9 


6/12 6 1 .. / 


39 


X0.7 


\ aoi-S 


\ ^.» 


\ o.b 


\ » 


\ •- 



\ 



Qa 



Tablb XIII. — Cuatom House Ward {SdecUd Houses). 



AC 


Q^ 


Yeer. 


Naof 
Dwellings. 


Weddy 
Rent 


Total 

Quarterly 

Rent. 


Quarterly 
Arrears. 


Q. A. to 
Q. R. 


New 
Tenants. 


Empty 
Houses. 


1 


s. d. 


s. d. 






s. 


£ 


£ 


Per Cent 








8086 


1888 


159 


7.a 


7XX.7 


93.3 


3-3 


3 


96 




8086 


•1 


159 


7.a 


711.3 


XX.9 


«-5 


XX 


39 




8086 


•1 


144 


7.S 


706.4 


38.S 


5-5 


xo 


31 




8 
7 


B 6 
8 


•t 
1889 


«4S 

M4 


7.5 
7.1 


707.1 
66a7 


^1 


3-3 
4.0 


9 

X9 


37 

27 




7 


8 


•> 


144 


7.1 


666.8 


18.5 


9.8 


x6 


^ 




7 


8 


t» 


144 


7.1 


666.8 


46.9 


6.9 


5 




;r 8 


1* 


144 


7.1 


666.4 


• • • 


• • • 


11 


96 




7080 


1890 


144 


7.1 


667.x 


'M 


3.8 


x8 




r 8 


tt 


144 


7.1 


668.7 


4.3 


8 


XX 




r 1 8 


If 


144 


7.1 


668.4 


xa3 


«.5 


8 


8 




r 8 


•f 


143 


7.a 


669.3 


99.3 


3.3 


8 


5 




p 8 


1891 


143 


7.3 


689.0 


94.9 


1:1 


6 


4 




080 


•f 


143 


7.3 


689.3 


X9.9 


4 


3 




080 


(t 


143 


7.4 


689.7 


X9.9 


9.9 


«3 


7 




680 


II 


143 


7.S 


697.6 


9.5 


1.4 


9 


8 




6 1 8 


1899 


149 


H 
7.8 


695.7 


99.7 


4.3 


8 


5 




6 18 6 


>• 


144 


7a7.8 


37.0 


5-1 


5 


x8 




6 18 6 


>• 


149 


7.9 


797.0 


99.9 


4.1 


24 


14 




6 18 6 


•1 


149 


7.9 


7*9^3 
731.0 


30.4 


4.a 


x8 


4 




6 1 8 6 


X893 


14a 


7.9 


34.3 


4.7 


9 


9 




6 18 6 


fi 


149 


7.9 


73a.6 


46wx 


6.3 


xo 


5 




6 j 8 6 


If 


149 


7.9 


733.5 


5X.6 


7.0 


9 


8 




6 18 6 


ft 


149 


8.0 


733.9 


49.6 


6.8 


x6 


6 




1 8 6 


1894 


149 


8.0 


736. 5 


34.6 


4.7 


XI 


9 




1 8 6 


II 


Z49 


8.0 


736.8 


6.x 


a8 


'1 


6 




1 8 6 


II 


149 


8.0 


737.8 


34.7 


4.7 


8 




1 8 6 


II 


Z49 


8.0 


737.8 


a6.3 


3.6 


6 


9 




1 8 6 


x89S 


Z49 


8.0 


741.7 


43.3 


5-8 


9 


5 




1 8 6 


11 


149 


8.0 


741.0 


97.9 


3-7 


7 


7 




1 8 6 


il 


149 


8.0 


741.3 


94.6 


3.3 


xo 


4 




1 8 6 


II 


Z49 


8.0 


749.0 


48.5 


6.5 


9 


4 




1 8 6 


1896 


149 


8.x 


743-3 
743-^ 


94.9 


3.3 


xo 


3 







8 6 


II 


Z49 


8.x 


10.5 


X.4 


7 


• •• 







8 6 


II 


Z49 


8.x 


744.3 


3X.4 


4.a 


7 


9 







8 6 


II 


149 


8.x 


747-5 
747-8 


93.0 


3.8 


»4 


• • • 







8 6 


1897 


149 


8.1 


97.9 


3-7 


3 


• • • 







8 6 


• I 


Z49 


8.x 


748.9 


98.6 


3.8 


9 


X 




» 


8 6 


• 1 


Z49 


ax 


748.9 


9.3 


X.9 


9 


9 




9 


8 6 


II 


Z49 


' ax 


75«-i 


39.4 


5-a 


4 


X 




S 


8 6 


1898 


Z49 


ax 


751-4 


9.9 


x.9 


5 


• •• 




S 


8 6 


II 


Z49 


ax 


759.0 


xa9 


X.4 


X 


X 




s 


8 6 


II 


149 


aa 


755.6 


15.4 


9.0 


8 


9 




5 


8 6 


II 


Ma 


a9 


757.9 


4.3 


a6 


8 


• • • 




5 


8 S 


Z899 


Z4a 


l-i 


780.0 


95.1 


3- a 


9 


• • • 




5 


9 ^ 


II 


149 


809.6 


31.3 


3.9 


XX 


9 




S 


9 6 


II 


X49 


a8 


8X1.9 


9a9 


9.6 


8 


9 




3 


9 6 


|i 


X49 


9.0 


819.6 


95.2 


3.1 


13 


X 




9 


9 f 


Z9OO 


X49 


9.» 


838.9 


95.0 


3-0 


3 


6 




3 


9 6 


II 


Ma 


9.1 


839.2 


31-1 


3.7 


7 


9 




3 


9 6 


II 


Z49 


9.x 


839.5 


33-9 


4.0 


6 


9 






6 


It 


149 


9.» 


840.S 


9a X 


3-3 


6 


5 






9 ^ 


I9OI 


Z49 


9.« 


849.4 


33-8 


4.0 


8 


9 






9 ^ 


»» 


149 


9.x 


844.0 


19.9 


9.4 


XX 


3 






9 ^ 


• I 


Z49 


9.a 


844.7 


31-7 


3-8 


6 


4 






9 ^ 


»l 


X49 


9.9 


845.0 
848.6 


36.1 


4.3 


7 


6 






9 6 


1909 


149 


9.9 


41.9 


t^ 


9 


4 






9 6 


ft 


149 


9.9 


849.9 


54.8 


6.4 


5 


8 






9 6 


• 1 


X49 


9.a 


851.9 


32.9 


3.9 


X9 


10 






9 6 


l» 


X49 


9.a 


859.8 


68.6 


ao 


13 


XX 






9 ^ 


1903 


X49 


9.a 


849.9 


58.3 


6.9 


4 


19 






9 6 


• 1 


X49 


9.9 


849.6 


73-4 


a6 


xo 


9X 






9 6 


• I 


Z49 


9.9 


849.6 


47.6 


1-^ 


8 


30 






9 6 


If 


149 


11 


848.8 


56.6 


6.7 


xo 


33 






9 ^ 


X9O4 


»43 


825.8 


51-4 


6.9 


19 


33 






9 ^ 


If 


»43 


8x6. X 


45.3 


1' 

8.a 


«7 


33 






6 

1 6 


tl 


143 
«44 


8.8 

a9 


8x5.4 
766.0 


69.8 


X9 

\ '^ 


31 


\ 




8 6 


'9PS 


tH y 


8,0 


746.8 


4i.a 


i ^'^ 


\ «. \ 


^l^^l 


" / 


'44 / 


8,0 , 


746.8 


55.5 

44.6 


\ 7.4 


\ ^"> 


\ TO \ 


Is Jf / 


" / 


^ / 


S-"" / 


746.8 


\ &o 


\ 9 


\ ^^ 


/ ^ ^ / 


.". / 


^ /. 


8.0 I 


744.6 


45-4 


\ ^^ 


\ *» 


\ 1 


"i 



09 



Table XlVr— Hwdkm's IVard {SOicUd H<nt$es). 





Qi. 


M. 


Q«. 


Year. 


No. of 

Dwellings. 


Average 

Weeldy 

Rent. 


total 

Quarterly 

Rent. 


Quarterly 
Arrears. 


Q. A. to 
Q. R. 


New 
Tenants. 


Empty 
Houses. 




1. d- 


*. </. 


s, d. 






s. 


L 


£ 


Percent. 








6 o 


6 o 


6 o 


i888 


55 


ii 


aia.9 


19.9 


9.0 


\ 


x8 




5 6 


S 6 


6 o 


II 


55 


906.7 


X1.8 


5.7 


z6 


14 




5 6 


5 6 


6 o 


• 1 


55 


5-7 


903.5 

978.5 
977.6 


X6.9 


!-3 


H 


• •• 




5 6 


5 6 


6 6 


• 1 


7« 


do 


17.4 


6.9 


3 


9 




5 6 


5 6 


6 6 


1889 


71 


6.0 


18.7 


6.7 


4 


X 




5 6 


5 6 


6 6 


• 1 


71 


6.0 


977.6 


15.5 


5-6 


6 


• •• 




5 6 


5 6 


6 6 


f 1 


7» 


6.0 


977.6 


90.7 


7.5 


9 


9 




5 6 


5 6 


6 6 


•1 


71 


6.Z 


979.5 


1.4 


0.5 


4 


3 




6 o 


6 o 


6 6 


1890 


7" 


6.4 


993.9 


33-6 


ZZ.S 


6 


9 




6 o 


6 o 


6 6 


II 


7X 


6.4 


993.9 


W 


5.9 


6 


7 




6 o 


6 o 


6 6 


II 


71 


6.4 


993.5 


9.8 


3 


6 




6 o 


6 o 


6 6 


II 


71 


6.5 


994.5 


9.9 


z.o 


6 


9 




6 o 


6 6 


7 o 


Z891 


71 


^^ 


301.4 


7.4 


9.5 


9 


4 




6 6 


6 6 


7 o 


II 


71 


6.7 


307.9 


4.5 


1-5 


8 


7 




6 6 


6 6 


7 o 


II 


71 


6.7 


308.9 


17.9 


5.6 


8 


8 




6 6 


6 6 


7 o 


II 


71 


6.7 


31a 9 


9-1 


3-1 


zx 


X9 




6 6 


6 6 


7 o 


1899 


71 


6.7 


309.9 


11.6 


2-^ 


7 


7 




6 6 


6 6 


7 o 


II 


71 


6.7 


309.6 


9az 


6.5 


9 


xo 




6 6 


6 6 


7 o 


II 


71 


6.7 


3x1.9 


14. 1 


4.5 


9 


4 




6 6 


6 6 


7 o 


II 


71 


6.8 


31Z.8 


17.8 


1-7 


9 


8 




6 6 


6 6 


7 o 


1893 


71 


6.8 


313.8 


90.3 


6.4 


7 


X9 




6 6 


6 6 


7 o 


II 


71 


6.8 


313.8 
318.7 


96.5 


8.4 


zz 


6 




6 6 


6 6 


7 o 


II 


7" 


6.9 


99.6 


?-2 


15 


5 




6 6 


6 6 


7 o 


II 


71 


6.9 


318.7 


91.6 


6.8 


3 


«5 




6 6 


7 o 


7 o 


1894 


71 


7.0 


394.7 


99.5 


7.0 
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X3 
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93.9 
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7.3 
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71 
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7.3 


335.9 
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4.5 
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II 


71 


7.3 
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7» 
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Year. 
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1891 
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1894 



1895 



1896 



1897 
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1899 



1900 



1901 



1903 



1903 



1904 
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No. of 
DweUings. 



71 
71 
71 
71 
71 
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Average 
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8.4 
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8.4 
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8.5 
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8.2 
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8.4 
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8.5 
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8.7 


400.7 


8.7 
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Quarterly 


Q. A. to 
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x8.6 
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• • • 
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House V. 


Year. 


House W. 


Year. 


No. of 
Tenements. 


Rent. 


Arrears. 


No. of 
Tenements. 


Rent. 


Arrears. 
1. d. 






s. d. 


J. d. 






J. d. 


1897, and qr. 




9 


■ ■ • 


z888, 4th qr. 




6 6 


• •• 


1897, 4th qr. 




10 


• • 




Z889 . . . 




6 6 


• •• 


Z898 . . . 




zo 


• •< 




Z890, 4th qr. 




6 


Z9 6 


1899 . . . 




zo 




Z89Z . . . 




7 


47 


Z900 . . . 




zo 




z89a . . . 




6 6 


Z9 6 


Z90X, and qr. 




za 6 


• 94 




Z893 • . . 




6 6 




Z9oa . . . 




za 6 


• •• 




Z894 . . . 




7 






19^3 . . . 




za 6 


• • • 




Z89S . . . 




6 6 






1904 . . . 




za 6 


• •« 




Z896 . . . 




6 6 






1905 . . . 




za 6 


SO ol 


Z897 . . . 




6 6 










1 


Z898 . . . 
Z899, and qr. 




6 6 
8 








1897-Z905. Total arrears . . ;£a 10 


Z900 . . . 




8 






,, „ Total possible rent . a56 11 6 


Z90Z . . . 




8 






,, ,, Loss on arrears as 


z9oa . . . 




8 






percentage of rent 0. 97 


Z903 . . . 




8 








Z904 . . . 




8 


4 




Z905 . . . 




8 


a 


Z888-Z905. 1 


'otal arrears . . ;£4 za 




>i •» * 


*otaI possible rent . 399 Z9 6 




• > t • L 


/)ss on arrears as 
percentage of rent z.5 



I04 



WEST HAM 



Table XVII. — Particulars of the same Houses {Total Nuntber) 

Arranged according to Rent} 

All fVards, 3s. 6d. 



















Year. 


No. of 
Dwellings. 


Of which 
Half-Houses 
Number 


Total 
Yearly 
RentaL 


Arrears at 

End of 

Year. 


of Arrears 
to RentaL 


Number of 

New 

Tenants at 

Quarter 

Day. 


Number of 

Empty 

Dwellings 

at Quarter 

Day. 


1888 


2a.o 


13.0 


£ 

20a2 


xSlo 


9.0 


3.25 


75 


Z889 


13-75 


13.75 


125.1 
zz6.o 


23.11 


18.5 


i.as 


1.95 


1890 


ia.7S 


x«.5 


8.61 


7.4 


z.o 


0.75 


Z891 


39.5 


36.0 


364.1 


36.4 


Z0.0 


2.25 


4.0 


1899 


8.75 


2.75 


79.61 


3.b 


3.8 


1.25 


0.75 


1893 


27-75 


22.25 


252.7 


2Z.9 


8.7 


S.O 


a.75 


1894 


21.25 


3.0 


193.4 


18.3 


9.4 


0.75 


2.5 


1895 


zz.o 


3.0 


loai 


6.3 


6.3 


1.25 


• • • 


1896 


13.0 


2.0 


ZZ8.3 


12.6 


ia7 


X.O 


• • • 


1897 


17.0 


• • • 


154.7 


5.6 1 


3.6 


0.5 


• •• 


1898 


7.5 


I.O 


68.3 


3.3 


4-8 


a 25 


a 25 


1899 


10.25 


I.O 


93.3 


2.7 


2.9 


• • • 


• • • 


Z900 


7.25 


• •• 


65.0 


2.9 


11 


1.0 


0.5 


190Z 


4.5 


I.O 


41.0 


2.7 


0.5 


0.25 


1909 


2.0 


I.O 


18.2 


a2 


0.2 


• •• 


• •• 


1903 


3.0 


I.O 


27.3 


0.9 


6.8 


... 


• • ■ 


1904 


575 


11' 


52.4 


n 


O.S 


0.5 


190s 


ZI.O 


zoai 


0.75 


9.0 








All W 


ards, 45. 
























Year. 


No. of 
Dwellings. 


Of which 

Half-Houses 

Number 


Total 
Yearly 
Rental 


Arrears at 

End of 

Year. 


Percentage 
of Arrears 
to RentaL 


Number of 

New 

Tenants at 

Quarter 

Day. 


Number of 

Empty 

Dwellings 

at Quarter 

Day. 


z888 


18.25 


5.0 


X89.8 


i. 


4.6 


1.25 


1.75 


1889 


16.0 


3.75 


166.4 


13.3 


7.9 


0.25 


0.75 


1890 


44.5 


16.0 


462.8 


29.5 


6.4 


3.5 


7-75 


1891 


25.0 


4.0 


26ao 


10.3 


4.0 


1.75 


4.5 


189a 


a5-75 


0.75 


267*8 


13.5 


5.0 


0.75 


2.75 


1893 


64.0 


3».75 


665.6 


73.9 


IZ.X 


8.25 


5.25 


1894 


143.5 


96.5 


1492.4 


170.6 


11.4 


16.75 


22.0 


'M 


142.75 


83.75 


1484.6 


199.3 


13.4 


13.25 


10.25 


1896 


119.25 


94.25 


124a 3 


1 10.7 


8.9 


8.75 


9.5 


1897 


50.75 


30.75 


527.8 


34.4 


6.5 


3.0 


1.5 


1898 


275 


6.75 


286.0 


24.8 


8.7 


"75 


2.0 


1899 


II.O 


2.0 


"44 


4.0 


3.5 


a 25 


• •• 


1900 


ia2S 


3.5 


Z06.6 


1.5 


1.4 


I.O 


a 25 


Z90X 


ia.75 


4.25 


132.6 


3.5 


2.6 


0.75 


0.75 


1903 


Z2.0 


3.0 


Z24.8 


7.9 


6.3 


0.5 


0.75 


1903 


22.0 


10.5 


228.8 


28.1 


12.3 


4.0 


1.75 


1904 


29.25 


17.0 


304.2 


36.4 


12.0 


I'S 


5.0 


190S 


44.0 


30.25 


457.6 


S0.1 


ia9 


6.25 


12.75 



^ The numbers for the years are the average of the numbers in each quarter, which 
accounts or the broken numbers, as the number in each quarter varies. 
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Averse 


Averaee 


Ya«. 


No. of 
Dwellings. 


Of which 

Half- Houses 

Number 


Total 


Arrears at 
End of 
Vear. 


oCArreus 
to Rental. 


New 
Tenanuat 




1888 


65.75 




^, 


4*6 


s-a 








S4.M 


33-75 




3".9 


s-= 








■s.»s 




=95-4 


'7-3 


S-9 




3.S 


iSqi 




30.25 


S67-S 


33.0 


4.1 


"■7S 


3.35 




41.0 


3a. ss 


479.7 


'5-7 


3.3 


3. 35 


3.aS 


































^ 












4-S 


'.75 


10a 7S 






















igS'S 


9.' 


17.0 


5.0 




















a9-as 


>-7S 


343.3 




S.3 


i.aS 




1900 










7-S 




1.35 


[901 




3S.O 






4.9 


0-7S 


0.7s 


190a 


!I7.0 


14.0 


g^ 








'-S 




























14.0 


19OS 


79-"S 




937.3 


94.3 




10.7s! 


10.35 



.4« Wonfc, Si 















Average 


Averw 


Year. 


No. of 
Dwellings. 


Of which 

Half-Houses 

Numbe. 


Total 
Yearly 
ReniA 


End of 
Year. 


10 Rental. 






1S88 






4s 


L 




















3.0 






100.75 






















1634.8 














142.35 


90-75 




54-9 


30 


14.0 








149.0 






















23S4.B 














355.5 


319.0 








35-5 




S 




"55- 7S 


















309-5 




4033.5 


95.7 


3.4 


10.35 








344-35 




























M,o 






























3981.3 












1903 


338.35 


340-5 




311.0 


7.3 


17.5 


■• 


S 


'903 


333-75 


349-75 










35 




1904 


494-75 


353-75 




753-8 




53-75 


53-75 1 


1905 




175-=S 




903.0 


13.7 


4S-0 


44-75 
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All Wank, 55. td. 

















Average 


Year. 


No. of 
Dwellings. 


Of which 

Half-Houses 

Number 


Total 
Yearly 
Rental 


Arrears at 

End of 

Year. 


Percentage 
of Arrears 
to RentaL 


. Number oflNumber o\ 
New Empty 
Tenants at Dwellings 
Quarter at Quarter 














Day. 


Day. 








£ 


£ 








1888 


87.0 


3.0 


1344. X 


97.0 


7.8 


X9.5 


20.35 


1889 


132.75 


2.35 


1898.3 


124.4 


6.6 


8.35 


8.0 


1890 


83.0 


24.25 


1186.9 


65.6 


5.5 


8.35 


3.5 


1891 


66.75 


18.75 


954.5 


52.0 


5.4 


4.0 


1893 


79.75 


44.25 


1 140.4 


43.6 


3.8 


13.0 


3.0 


1893 


"7.75 


63.0 


1683.8 


56.3 


3.3 


13.0 


3.25 


1894 


185.5 


83.5 


3653.7 


79.7 


3.0 


25.25 


3.25 


1895 


361.75 


377.0 


5173.0 


101.5 


3.0 


37.75 


20.75 


1896 


305.5 


336.75 


4368.7 


86.5 


3.0 


38.0 


34.0 


1897 


479.0 


429.5 


6849.7 


140.4 


3.0 


XX.5 


3.0 


1898 


455-5 


418.35 


65x3.7 


86.7 


X.3 


38.0 


3.0 


1899 


487.25 


47ao 


6967.7 


77-7 


1.1 


t\ 


2.75 


1900 


482.25 


461.75 


6896.3 


105.1 


X.5 


X.25 


1901 


458.5 


435.25 


6556.7 


173.1 


3.6 


3X.0 


X8.35 


1903 


554.5 


473.5 


7929.4 


299.7 


3.8 


36.5 


3ao 


1903 


490.0 


429.5 


7007.0 


470.5 


6.7 


4X.5 


30.5 


1904 


958.25 


859.5 


13703.0 


709.8 


5.2 


X09.75 


6a35 


1905 


843.0 


693.0 


13040.6 


508.3 


4.2 


67.0 


58.0 








AllW 


ards^ 6s. 




















Average 


Average 


Year. 


No. of 
Dwellings. 


Of which 

[Half-Houses 

Number 


Total 

Yearly 

Rental. 


Arrears at 

End of 

Year. 


Percentage 
of Arrears 
to RentaL 


Number of 

New 

Tenants at 

Quarter 

Day. 


Number of 

Empty 

Dwellings 

at Quarter 

Day. 


1888 


153.75 


0.75 


2398.4 


L 


4.x 


12.5 


X6.75 


1889 


109.75 


• •• 


X713. 1 


86.9 


S-x 


9.5 


33.0 


1890 


15575 


1-75 


2429.7 


106.8 


4.4 


?-5 


9.75 


1891 


»75.o 


1.75 


2730.0 


168.7 


6.3 


16.75 


X4.75 


189a 


i8z.o 


3.0 


3833.6 


161.7 


5.7 


XX. 75 


15.0 


1893 


184.S 


3.0 


3878.3 


147.6 


5.1 


16.0 


9.5 


1894 


161.75 


4.0 


2523.3 


X06.6 


4.2 


X0.5 


8.5 


1895 


173-5 


37.35 


3706.7 


93.8 


3.4 


1X.35 


6.0 


1896 


165.25 


25.25 


2577.9 


85.9 


3.3 


X0.5 


3.75 


1897 


154.0 


35.5 


3403.4 


63.8 


3.6 


4.0 


x.25 


1898 


156.0 


43.5 


2433.6 


37.4 


x.5 


7.5 


x.25 


1899 


131.75 


58.0 


2055.3 


18.7 


0.9 


8.75 


x.5 


1900 


149.75 


93.0 


2336.1 


27.7 


1.3 


15.0 


x.25 


1901 


388.35 


233.0 


4496.7 


59.0 


1.3 


2X.75 


8.75 


190a 


370.0 


3»5.o 


5773.0 


77.1 


x.3 


36.0 


X4.75 


1903 


322.75 


371.0 


S034.9 


81.3 


1.6 


29.5 


X9.75 


1904 


696.0 


637.7s 


X0857.6 


3".3 


2.9 


95. 5 


37.0 


190S 


617.7s 


529.25 


9636.9 


326.5 


3.4 


53.5 


46.5 
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AB Wards, 6s. 6d. 















Average 


Average 


Year. 


Naof 
Dwellings. 


Of which 

Half-Houses 

Number 


Total 
Yearly 
Rental. 


Arrears at 

End of 

Year. 


Percentage 
of Arrears 
to Rental. 


Number of 

New 

Tenants at 

Quarter 

Day. 


Number of 

Empty 

Dwellings 

at Quarter 

Day. 








£ 


£ 








1888 


90.75 


• • • 


1533.7 


51.4 


3.4 


6.25 


9.75 


1889 


98.0 


• • • 


X656.2 


93.3 


5.6 


8.75 


X2.75 


1890 


147.5 


• •• 


2492.8 


99.7 


4.0 


X5.25 


18.75 


1891 


18a as 


1.5 


3046.2 


X79.9 


5.9 


^75 


X7.2S 


1899 


i8a.o 


a.o 


3075.9 


223.4 


7.3 


27.0 


X7.75 


X893 


360.5 


• • • 


4402.5 


257.5 


5.8 


33.25 


22.0 


X894 


217.75 


• • • 


368ao 


179.4 


4.9 


X6.25 


20.75 


'2?5 


147.25 


xx.o 


2488.6 


X08.X 


4.3 


10.5 


XX.5 


X896 


150.75 


a.o 


2547.7 


X0X.9 


4.0 


6.75 


5.25 


1897 


i6as 


I3.0 


2712.5 


86.2 


3.2 


4.25 


X.25 


X898 


X18.5 


xx.o 


2002.7 


58.6 


2.9 


2.25 


a.o 


1899 


84.S 


"75 


1428. X 


x8.o 


X.3 


5.0 


0.75 


X900 


90.5 


23.25 


1529.4 


35.2 


2.3 


7.75 


3.25 


190X 


2x4.5 


133.0 


3625.x 


X0X.4 


2.8 


x8.o 


X6.25 


1900 


253.25 


X7X.25 


4623.0 


135. X 


3.2 


25-5 


22.5 


19P3 


242.5 


157.0 


4098.3 


XX2.2 


2.7 


21.5 


3X.0 


1904 


441.25 


X33.75 


7457- X 


257.9 


3-5 


51.5 


64.0 


190S 


296.25 


62.25 


5006.6 


158.0 


3.2 


145 


30.25 



AO IVards, Js. 















Average 


Average 


Year. 


No. of 
Dwellings. 


Of which 

Half-Houses 

Number 


Total 
Yearly 
Rental 


Arrears at 

End of 

Year. 


Percentage 
of Arrears 
to Rental 


Number of 

New 

Tenants at 

Quarter 


Number of 

Empty 
Dwellings 
at Quarter 








£ 






Day. 


Day. 








£ 








x888 


XQ3.5 


• • • 


1883.7 


86.3 


4.6 


5.25 


9.0 


X889 


X2X.25 


• a • 


2206.7 


106.9 


4.8 


X0.75 


16.25 


1890 


XX8.7S 


• • • 


2x6x.3 


X33.6 


6.2 


7.75 


13.5 


X89X 


227.75 


■ • • 


4x45. X 


220.x 


5.3 


18.5 


X6.5 


x89a 


187.5 


1.5 


34x2.6 


14X.5 


4.x 


X6.25 


30.75 


"893 


249.0 


• • • 


4404.4 


2x9.0 


4.9 


24.25 


X8.25 


1894 


322.5 


• • • 


5869.5 


240.2 


4.x 


33.25 


22.5 


x89S 


288.5 


9.5 


5250.7 


X89.7 


3.6 


3a 35 


X8.5 


X896 


336.25 


8.0 


61x9.8 


195-4 


3-2 


X8.5 


17. 


X897 


34X.75 


XI.O 


6219.9 


X49.2 


2.4 


X0.25 


4.25 


X898 


301.5 


9.0 


5487.4 


88.7 


X.6 


X3.75 


30 


X899 


249.75 


X4.25 


4545.5 


56.9 


x.3 


12.25 


2.0 


X900 


271.0 


18.25 


4932.2 


90.3 


1.8 


9.75 


X.75 


X90X 


223.0 


20.25 


4058.6 


41.0 


x.o 


5-75 


4.25 


X902 


164.25 


32.7s 


2989.4 


48.3 


x.6 


50 


2.5 


X903 


X8X.25 


58.75 


3298.7 


58.5 


X.8 


9.75 


5.75 


X904 


388.25 


46.25 


5246.2 


146. 2 


2.8 


28.25 


32.25 


190S 


233.75 


36.0 


4254.3 


95.0 


2.2 


xx.o 


X0.75 



io8 



WEST HAM 



AU Wards, Js. 6rf. 















Average 


Average 


Year. 


No. of 
Dwellings. 


Of which 

Half-Houses 

Number 


Total 
Yearly 
Rental. 


Arrears at 

End of 

Year. 


Percentage 
of Arrears 
to Rental. 


Number of 

New 

Tenants at 

Quarter 

Day. 


Number of 

Empty 

Dwellings 

at Quarter 

Day. 








£ 


£ 








1888 


aaas 




394.9 


16.7 


4.2 


2.5 


5.25 


1889 


14.S 




282.8 


6.9 


2.4 


O.S 


4-5 


1890 


34.5 




477.8 


19. X 


4.0 


1.75 


2.75 


189X 


67. 5 




1316.3 


104.7 


8.0 


9.0 


4.75 


189a 


xi6.a5 




^66.9 


133.2 


5.9 


16.75 


9.7s 


1893 


aa8.75 




446a7 


228.5 


5.1 


17.5 


11.25 


1894 


230.5 




4494-8 


166.4 


3.7 


22.25 


13.5 


1895 


247-25 




4821.4 


344.3 


5.1 


12.35 


10. 5 


1896 


331.25 




4314.4 


X30.X 


3.0 


8.75 


4.0 


1897 


247.35 




4821.4 


114.7 


2.4 


6.0 


X.25 


1898 


270.5 




5274.8 


53.1 


x.o 


6.35 


2-75 


1899 


314.0 




4173.0 


56.5 


1.4 


7.0 


2.5 


1900 


279.7s 




5455.2 


97-3 


1.8 


26.35 


IX. 25 


1901 


359.S 


i.S 


7010.5 


196.0 


3.8 


26.25 


19.5 


1903 


421.5 


M-S 


8219.3 


157.2 


1.9 


2a 25 


XI.O 


1903 


SS2.0 


9.25 


10764.0 


337.4 


2.1 


37.0 


16.0 


1904 


907.5 


232.5 


17696.3 


610.4 


3-4 


84.25 


xoao 


190S 


834.75 


13.0 


16277.7 


450.5 


2.8 


61.25 


79.75 



AU Wards, 85. 

















Average 


Year. 


No. of 
Dwellings. 


Of which 

Half-Houses 

Number 


Total 

Yearly 

Rental. 


Arrears at 

End of 

Year. 


Percentage 
of Arrears 
to Rental 


Number 

of New 

Tenants at 

Quarter 


Number of 

Empty 
Dwellings 
at Quarter 














Day. 


Day. 


1888 


130.25 


• •• 


£ 
350X.3 


£ 
133.3 


4.9 


"5 


23.75 


X889 


105.75 


• • • 


3x99.6 


73.6 


3.3 


7.25 


2X.75 


1890 


II3.0 


• • • 


3339.6 


"5-4 


5.0 


9.0 


14.75 


1891 


136.0 


• • • 


3630.8 


85.8 


3.3 


8.35 


3.7s 


1892 


95.0 


• • a 


1976.0 


92.3 


4-7 


7.5 


9.0 


1893 


107.35 


• • ■ 


3330.8 


1x0.9 


5.0 


10.75 


4.75 


1894 


300.5 


■ • • 


4x70.4 


173.6 


4-2 


20.5 


975 


1895 


291.5 


• * • 


6063.6 


237.4 


3.9 


23.75 


XO.35 


X896 


330.0 


3.0 


6656.0 


X61.4 


2.4 


18.5 


7.75 


1897 


409.0 


• • • 


8507.3 


309.0 


2.5 


13.25 


1.5 


1898 


430.5 


• • • 


8954.4 


174.2 


X.9 


16.0 


3.5 


1899 


412.35 


a • • 


8574.8 


106.6 


X.3 


17.75 


2.5 


1900 


412.75 


1.25 


8585.2 


83.7 


X.O 


17.0 


3.0 


X901 


3»S.5 


0.35 


6563.4 


77.4 


1.3 


64.75 


6.0 


1903 


230.S 


0.35 


4794.4 


99.5 


3.1 


W.75 


8.0 


1903 


3x3.35 


I.O 


44x4.8 


146.9 


3.3 


14.25 


12.5 


1904 


33X.35 


• • a 


4603.0 


242.5 


5.3 


17.5 


19.5 


1905 


183.0 


• a a 


3785.6 


155.6 


4.x 


7.5 


9.0 



HOUSING 
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All Wards, 8s. 6d. 















Average 


Average 


Year. 


No. of 
DweUings. 


Of which 

Half-Houses 

Number 


Total 
Yearly 
Rental. 


Arrears at 

End of 

Year. 


Percentage 
of Arrears 
to Rental. 


Number of 

New 

Tenants at 

Quarter 

Day. 


Number of 

Empty 

Dwellings 

at Quarter 

Day. 


1888 


X90.7S 


• • 




36^.6 


£ 
7X.0 


2.7 


7.25 


10.75 


1889 


6a.o 


• • 




1370.2 


31-0 


2.3 


4.5 


2.25 


1890 


Tao 


• • 




1547.0 


39-2 


2.6 


2-5 


x.S 


1891 


81.5 


• • 




xBoi.a 


38.6 


2.x 


5.25 


• • • 


X893 


"75 


• • 




2596.8 


85.0 


3-3 


6.5 


1.5 


1893 


155.0 


• • 




3425.5 


96.9 


2.8 


8.75 


30 


1894 


165.75 


• • 




3663-1 


87.1 


2.4 


8.5 


4.25 


1895 
X896 


143-75 


• • 




3176.9 


90.7 


2.8 


7.25 


2.25 


I2X.7S 


• • 




2690.7 


76.x 


2.8 


".75 


x.o 


1897 


153-25 
iSaas 


• • 




3386.8 


X02.S 


3.0 


xas 


X.25 


1898 


• • 




3983.5 
3878.5 


XX2.4 


2.8 


10.75 


x.o 


1899 


X75.5 


x-75 


XX8.0 


3.0 


10.7s 


2.0 


1900 


235-25 


0.75 


5x99.0 


X5a6 


2.9 


X2.25 


3.75 


190X 


350.75 


• • • 


7751.6 


x66.6 


2.x 


13.25 


4.0 


190a 


4x5.5 


0.25 


9x82.6 


159. 1 


1.7 


20.0 


7.5 


X9P3 


289.25 


• •• 


6392.4 


137.9 


2.2 


14-25 


xao 


1904 


427-75 


• • • 


9453-3 
X07SX.6 


305.8 


3-2 


27.5 


X7.75 


X905 


486.S 


• •• 


340.3 


3.2 


28.25 


21.75 



All WardSf 95. 















Average 


Average 


Year. 


Naof 
Dwellings. 


Of which 

Half-Houses 

Number 


Total 
Yearly 

Rental. . 

i 


Arrears at 

End of 

Year. 


Percentage 
of Arrears 
to Rental. 


Number of 

New 

Tenants at 

Quarter 

Day. 


Number of 

Empty 

Dwellings 

at Quarter 

Day. 

7.25 


x888 


58.5 


• •• 


X3S.9 


L 


4.1 


3.75 


1889 


3S-0 




• • 


8x9.0 


20.x 


2.5 


2.5 


5.0 


X890 


3975 
67.75 




• • 


92a X 

1585.4 
X638.0 


46.7 


5.0 


2.75 


4.75 


1891 




• • 


^s 


5.0 


3-25 


2.5 


1892 


Tao 




1 • • 


47.8 


2.9 


J- 5 


2.0 


X893 


85.5 




• • 


2000.7 


71.7 


3-6 


6.0 


2.5 


1894 


132.75 




• • 


3x06.5 


64-3 


2.6 


X1.75 


5.0 


X89S 
X896 


X57.5 




» •• 


3685.5 


66.5 


X.8 


6.75 


X.75 


146.5 




k •• 


3428.x 


86.5 


2.5 


xx.o 


x.a5 


'f^Z 


234.5 




1 • • 


5487.3 


97-9 


x.8 


7.75 


0.5 


X898 


253.0 




> •• 


5920.2 


X23.5 


2.x 


4.25 


2.5 


X899 


229.75 




• •• 


5376.3 


55.9 


x.o 


19.25 


2.25 


X900 


365.75 




• • • 


8558.6 


X79.3 


2.x 


25.75 


4.25 


X90X 


444-25 


c 


>-75 


X0395.6 


207.6 


2.0 


25.0 


8.0 


Z902 


40X.0 




»•• 


9383.4 


249.5 


2.7 


23.5 


28.75 


X903 


378.25 




» • • 


885X.0 


285.x 


3.2 


29.0 


Z904 


296.0 




• ■ • 


6926.4 


2439 


3.5 


22.0 


23.5 
X6.5 


1905 


296.5 


• • • 


6938.x 


227.6 


3-3 


xa5 



no 



WEST HAM 



All IVards, 95. 6rf. 















Average 


Average 


Year. 


No. of 
Dwellings. 


Of which 

Half-Houses 

Number 


Total 
Yearly 
Rental 


Arrears at 

End of 

Year. 


Percentage 
of Arrears 
to Rental 


Number of 

New 

Tenants at 

Quarter 

Day. 


Number of 

Empty 

Dwellings 

at Quarter 

Day. 


1888 


x6.as 


• • • 


£ 
401.4 


4 


1.7 


1.5 


0.5 


1889 


"•75 


• ■• 


390.3 


1.5 


0.5 


a 25 


«.5 


1890 


3-5 


• • • 


86.5 


3.3 


3.7 


a 25 


• • • 


1891 


125 


• •• 


12-^ 


3.9 


9.4 


a 25 


• • • 


1893 


^7S 


• • • 


68.0 


7.5 


XI.O 


a 25 


• •■ 


1893 


6.5 


• • • 


160.6 


3.5 


2.2 


0.7s 


0.5 


1894 


15-75 


• • • 


389.0 


10.9 


2.8 


2.5 


0.5 


189s 


33.25 


• «• 


796.8 


16.3 


2.0 


3.0 


1-5 


1896 


38.5 


3.0 


951.0 


31.8 


2.3 


2.25 


1.75 


1897 


77.5 


• •• 


X914.3 


46.3 


2.4 


6.25 


• •• 


1898 


"3.5 


• •• 


3803.5 


65.8 


2.3 


5.75 


2.0 


1899 


129.0 


• • • 


3186.3 


51.9 


1.6 


6.75 


0.75 


1900 


178.25 


0.5 


4403.8 


97.1 


2.2 


7.25 


2.75 


1901 


21.25 


I.O 


4890.7 


'13-7 


2.3 


9.5 


375 


1902 


241.25 


0.5 


5958.9 


163.8 


2.7 


10.75 


6.5 


1903 


335.5 


a 35 


5569.9 


182. 1 


3.3 


9.0 


10.S 


1904 


331.75 


• • • 


5734.3 


145.7 


2.5 


II.O 


22.75 


1905 


151.0 


• •• 


3739.7 


55.2 


1.5 


2.25 


3.25 



All Wards f los. 















Average 


Average 


Year. 


No. of 
Dwellings. 


Of which 

Half-Houses 

Number 


Total 
Yearly 
Rental. 


Arrears at 

End of 

Year. 


Percentage 
of Arrears 
to Rental 


Number of 

New 

Tenants at 

Quarter 

Day. 


Number of 

Empty 

Dwellings 

at Quarter 

Day. 








£ 


£ 








1888 


28.0 




728.0 


23.4 


3.3 


1.75 


6.5 


1889 


23.7s 




617.5 


9.8 


1.6 


0.75 


3-75 


1890 


46.25 




1202.5 


32.8 


3.7 


1.75 


3.0 


189 1 


48.75 




1267.5 


22.5 


1.8 


3.0 


0.5 


1892 


60.25 




1566.5 


50.9 


3.3 


3.5 


X.5 


1893 


70. s 




1833.0 


46.5 


2.5 


4.35 


3.0 


1894 


85-75 




2229.5 


36.5 


X.7 


5.5 


2.5 


1895 


214.0 




5564-0 


86.2 


i-S 


5.5 


6.5 


1896 


156.75 




4075-5 


61.5 


1-5 


5-25 


3-75 


1897 


209.75 




5453.S 


93.9 


1.7 


6.0 


1-25 


1898 


255-25 




6636.5 


loai 


i-S 


7.5 


3.25 


1899 


112.25 




2918.5 


44.9 


i.i 


9-25 


1.75 


X900 


197. 5 




5135.0 


"57 


3.3 


11.25 


2.35 


1901 


245-25 




6376.5 


192.6 


3.0 


13-0 


S.O 


190a 


245-75 




6389.5 


259.4 


4.1 


X3.75 


7.0 


1903 


212.5 




5525.0 


263.0 


4.7 


11.5 


X7.25 


1904 


157.5 




4095.0 


202.6 


4.9 


6.5 


6.35 


1905 


X23.75 


3217.5 


147.4 


4.6 


4.5 


8.0 



HOUSING 



III 







All IVards, 10s. < 


6d. 


















Average 


Average 


Year. 


Naof 
Dirdlings. 


Of which 

Half.Houses 

Number 


Total 

Yearly 

Rental. 


Arrears at 

End of 

Year. 

£ 


Percentage 
of Arrears 
to Rental. 


Number of 

New 

Tenants 

at Quarter 

Day. 


Number of 

Empty 

Dwellings 

at Quarter 

Day. 








£ 








1888 


S-^S 




143.3 


I.Z 


a8 


• • • 


• • • 


1889 


3.0 




54.6 


• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


• a • 


1890 


6.25 


... 


170.6 


z6.6 


9-7 


a 25 


0.75 


189Z 


5-75 


! 157.0 


8.7 


5.5 


1.0 


0.75 


1893 


16.S 




450.5 


21.3 


4.7 


0.75 


0.25 


X893 


33-0 




900.7 


Z8.2 


2.0 


0.75 


0.25 


»894 


43-5 




IZ87.6 


2Z.Z 


Z.8 


2.5 


a 25 


'f^l 


67.0 




1839. z 


33.2 


Z.8 


3.75 


1.5 


Z896 


Sao 




X365.0 


22.9 


1.7 


2.25 


1.25 


^M 


133.S 




3644.6 


62.6 


1.7 


2.25 


0.75 


Z898 


166.5 




4545-5 


59.4 


1-3 


5-75 


a 25 


X899 


259.0 




7070.7 


50.6 
83.4 


0.7 


4.0 


• • • 


1900 


264.0 




7207.2 


1.2 


4.0 


0.5 


190Z 


289.75 




6272.2 


163.4 


2.6 


13.25 


2.25 


190a 


189.25 




5166.5 


22a 8 


4.3 


IZ.O 


4.5 


X903 


zao.5 




3289.7 


155.8 


4.8 


3.2s 


5. 25 


1904 


70.75 




1931.5 


95.0 


4.9 


2.75 


2.5 


1905 


59.0 




1610.7 


70.2 


4.4 


2.75 


a.5 



All Wards f lis. 















Average 


Average 




No. of 
Dwellings. 


Of which 


Total 


Arrears at 


Percentage 


Number of 

New 

Tenants at 

Quarter 


Number of 

Empty 
Dwellings 
at Quarter 


Year. 


Half-Houses 
Number. 


Yearly 
Rental. 


End of 
Year. 


of Arrears 
to Rental. 














Day. 


Day. 


z888 


31.25 




£ 
893.8 


£^ 

23.6 


2.6 


2.0 


3.0 


1889 


24.75 




707.9 


z6.6 


2.3 


z.o 


0.5 


Z890 


330 




943-8 


21.5 


2.3 


1-75 


3-5 


Z891 


18.75 




536.3 


12.5 


2.3 


z.o 


0.5 


Z892 


22.5 




643. 5 


Z9.7 


3.1 


0.5 


0.25 


1893 


35.75 




736.5 


z8.6 


2.5 


0.7s 


1-5 


Z894 


«5-75 




736. 5 


19. 5 


2.6 


1.5 


0.5 


'2^5 


ZZ2.75 




3224.7 


3°l 


0.9 


0.25 


2.25 


Z896 


"5-5 




3303.3 


43.8 


1.3 


3.0 


2.5 


1897 


Z22.0 




3489.2 


38.3 


z.z 


2.75 


z.o 


Z898 


136.5 




3903.9 


37.6 


0.9 


3.75 


a 25 


Z899 


164.75 




1851.9 


49.5 


2.7 


9.75 


a 25 


1900 


1930 




S|'2! 


58.6 


z.z 


8.0 


0.5 


Z90Z 


199.25 




5698.6 


59. 1 


z.o 


7.5 


2.5 


1902 


903.75 




5827.3 


88.9 


1.4 


5.25 


3.25 


1903 


"M 




4962. z 


85.4 


1.7 


5.5 


2.75 


1904 




2Z87.9 


4Z.Z 


1.9 


3.5 


3.25 


1905 


69.0 




1973.4 


59-7 


3.0 


4.0 


3.0 



112 



WEST HAM 



All IVards, i is. 6rf. 















Average 


Average 


Year. 


No. of 
Dwellings. 


Of which 

Half-Houses 

Number 


Total 
Yearly 
Rental 


Arrears at 

Knd of 

Year. 


Percentage 
of Arrears 
to Rental 


Number of 

New 

Tenants at 

Quarter 

Day. 


Number of 

Empty 

Dwellings 

at Quarter 

Day. 


1888 


3.0 


• •• 


i. 


£ 
1.7 


1.9 


a 35 


• • • 


1889 


3-75 


• •• 


xia.z 


3-5 


3.1 


• •• 


• ■ • 


1890 


3.0 


» •• 


89.7 


X.3 


1.3 


• •• 


• • • 


1891 


4.0 


• • • 


119.6 


3.4 


3.8 


a 35 


■ • • 


1899 


4.75 


• • • 


143.0 


3.0 


3.1 


a 35 


• • • 


1893 


4.75 


• • • 


143. 


1.3 


a8 


a 35 


a 35 


1894 


3.0 


• • • 


59.8 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


• •• 


1895 
1896 


• • • 

• •• 


• • • 

• •• 


• •• 

• •• 


• •• 

• • • 


• •• 

• • • 


• a • 

• • • 


• • • 

• •• 


1897 


3.35 


• •• 


97.3 


4.4 


4.5 


• •• 


• •• 


1898 


a.35 


• • • 


67.3 


a6 


0.9 


I.O 


• • • 


X899 


X0.0 


• •• 


399.0 


tl 


3.» 


1.25 


0.5 


1900 


34.0 


• • • 


717.6 


Z.3 


1.75 


1.25 


Z901 


83.5 


• •• 


3496.7 


3as 


a8 


6.0 


X.25 


190a 


"a.75 


• •• 


337X.a 


45.6 


1.3 


7.5 


1.5 


1903 


10.S 


• •• 


314.0 


33.7 


7.3 


• •• 


• • • 


1904 


49.25 


• •* 


X487.5 


47. 5 


3.2 


2.5 


a3S 


1905 


44.»5 


• •• 


1323.1 


33.3 


1.7 


X.5 


1.0 



All fVards, 12s. 















Average 


Average 


Year. 


No. of 
Dwellings. 


Of which 

Half-Houses 

Number 


Total 
Yearly 
Rental. 


Arrears at 

End of 

Year. 


Percentage 
of Arrears 
to Rental. 


Number of 

New 

Tenants at 

Quarter 

Day. 


Number of 

Einpty 
Dwellings 
at Quarter 








£ 


£ 








1888 


II.O 




343-2 


7'S 


3.3 


■ •• 


a35 


1889 


"75 




366.6 


8.4 


2.3 


0.35 


0.35 


1890 


18.5 




577.2 


41.5 


7-4 


0.75 


0.75 


189X 


18.0 




561.6 


37.2 


4.8 


1-5 


• • • 


1893 


24.5 




764.4 


45-6 


6.0 


'•5 


1.5 


1893 


38.35 




"93.4 


53-6 


4.5 


3.25 


3.35 


1894 


43-5 




1357.2 


34.6 


1.8 


0.75 


1.5 


1895 


39.5 




1333.4 


"•3 


0.9 


0.75 


0.35 


1896 


39.5 




1333.4 


30.5 


2.5 


1.0 


• •• 


1897 


46.75 




1458.6 


17.0 


1.3 


1.25 


0.5 


1898 


41.25 




Z387.0 


17.6 


1.4 


2.5 


1.5 


1899 


38.5 




I30I.2 


16.8 


».4 


3.0 


0.35 


1900 


134.35 




3876.6 


38.7 


z.o 


8.25 


0.35 


X90L 


80.75 




3519.6 


23.1 


0.9 


1.75 


3.35 


1903 


77.75 




3436.0 


49.0 


3.0 


4.0 


0.75 


1903 


133.35 




3814.3 


65.1 


1.7 


5.75 


5.0 


1904 


76.0 




3371.3 


77.7 


3.3 


3-75 


2.75 


X905 


34.0 




ZO60.8 


8.9 


a8 


a 35 


2.5 



CHAPTER V 

Good Management Desirable — Derelict Houses — Importance of Showing 
Consideration to Tenants — Evils of Subletting — Corporation Housing 
Schemes — Private Attempt at Improving Housing Conditions. 

It will readily be understood that where houses have been 
constructed under the circumstances described in a former 
chapter, and where their ownership is in many hands, the 
task of the agents who have to keep them in a habitable 
condition, and to find and retain regularly paying tenants, is 
not always an easy one. There is generally a downward 
tendency in a street or a district which belongs to a number 
of small landlords. Many of the owners will be residents at 
a distance or men of limited education and means, and will 
regard their property only as a source of immediate profit. 
Such men do not realise that from commercial as well as 
other points of view, houses should be kept in good repair, 
and water-taps, conveniences for washing, and facilities for 
removing refuse should be provided. A good tenant will take 
the first opportunity to leave a house in which the accom- 
modation is not adapted to his practical needs, or which is 
falling into decay ; and people who might remain good tenants 
in a convenient house are apt to degenerate into carelessness 
if the preservation of the decencies involves an abnormal 
amount of labour. A right standard can only be maintained 
in security where a competent agent has a free hand over a 
sufficiently large area to control the immediate neighbourhood 
and outlook of his houses. One of his greatest hindrances 
is the presence of some other landlord's derelict house next 
door or over the way. 

Many of the empty houses in certain areas are " derelict " ; 
the owners do not think it worth while to put them in the 
state of repair which would attract decent tenants, and are no 
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longer attempting to let them. A certain number have been 
closed by the Medical Officer of Health, and in these cases 
the lender is often in possession. The usual history is this : 
the builder has borrowed nearly as much as the houses 
are worth ; he manages the property badly, succeeds in 
obtaining little or no rent and pays no interest. At length 
the lender enters into possession and proceeds to put the 
houses up to auction. In some cases they are sold, and the 
mortgage is paid ofiF; but occasionally they do not fetch the 
reserve price put on them by the lender, and he repairs 
and tries to let them himself, with the result that very often 
they remain empty on his hands through his want of skill in 
house management. Being unable to sell, all he can do is 
to appropriate any rents which come in, and make such 
repairs as are " reasonable " on behalf of the borrower, who 
cannot repay him. He does not want to spend money on 
another man's property, and finally lets the houses become 
derelict. It would be difficult to exaggerate the degrading effect 
which such houses have on their neighbourhood ; two or three 
will lower the character of a whole street, for no self-respecting 
tenant wishes to live opposite or next door to houses which 
are in a filthy condition, with broken windows, or from which 
both windows and frames have been removed. Two streets 
in which there are several "derelict" houses will serve as 
examples of the details which this word covers. 

In street A many of the houses were closed, and their 
doors and windows boarded up. In some cases half the 
house was let, while the other half was empty and in a state 
of complete dilapidation. The paper and plaster of some 
were peeling off the walls and ceiling, and the kitchen ranges 
were broken. At the time of our visit the palings separating 
the yards behind from the yards of the next street had been 
removed, presumably for firewood ; so that instead of yards 
and gardens, a large neglected open space lay between the 
two streets. Several of these houses were for sale. The 
notice advertised them as " well let weekly property in 
excellent position and all in good repair." Such as had 
tenants were let at 6s. for a whole, and 3s. for a half house. 
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Street B consists of small five-roomed houses in which 
kitchen and wash-house are combined. The middle room 
downstairs is lighted by a half-glazed door into the kitchen, 
the window of which is some eight feet from a blank wall. 
Some of the houses seem to be subsiding into the marsh on 
which they are built. In one, which was entered at a venture, 
the ceilings were parting company with the walls, and upstairs 
the walls were so cracked that it was possible to see from one 
bedroom into the other. Pools of water were standing in the 
kitchen. This house was advertised as " to let " at 5s. 6d. 
per week. 

It is admitted that houses become derelict through bad 
management. Agents state that it is possible, even in poor 
neighbourhoods, to find tenants who pay with fair regularity 
if the houses are well managed ; but that it is necessary to 
choose carefully, and often to wait for a time. If, however, 
the owners will not do repairs, they can only attract a 
shifting class of tenant, and the property depreciates. 

In both the old and the newer houses the periods of 
painting and papering within and without vary with the land- 
lord's standard ; but, unless the ground landlord brings 
pressure to bear, neglect is common. The wood-work is 
frequently infested with vermin. When a house is re-let, the 
landlord repapers the walls if it is required, but he does not 
make a definite attempt to exterminate vermin unless he 
expects a tenant of a distinctly superior class. A painter and 
decorator who has been concerned with a large number of 
houses in the borough for about twenty years asserts that it 
is not a common practice to strip the walls before repapering. 
He has seen as many as ten layers of paper, and says that it 
is common to find as many as six. It is also said that the 
paint inside the house is usually expected to last for twenty 
years. 

An instance of the results of good management is to be 
seen in the history of a certain property inhabited by tenants 
of a casual type. It was bought at a moderate price and put 
into the hands of a good agent. This man, as the owner 
refused to undertake any large expenditure on repairs, began 
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by putting one or two houses into good order, with the 
intention of attracting people of a better class. He then 
spent the increased takings on further repairs and ejected 
irregular tenants, gradually raising the level of the whole 
street. The mere eviction of the less regular tenants cannot 
be the final way of meeting the housing needs of a population 
consisting largely of casual workers ; but it serves to some 
extent to sift the classes and to set a standard to which the 
more hopeful of the poorer class may by good management 
be helped to conform. Houses inhabited by the most casual 
tenants cannot be kept at their best without more and better 
supervision than the ordinary landlord or agent is prepared to 
give. Further reference will be made to this question in the 
closing chapter of the section. 

The loss from arrears and empty houses is often very 
heavy, especially in the case of badly managed property. 
Agents, however, who keep their property in good order 
may expect to have fewer empty houses. A successful 
agent will reduce loss from this cause by a careful choice 
of tenants who will be likely to stay, and by a judicious 
reduction of rents in times of pressure. 

The reduction of rents in individual cases and over 
particular areas in times of trade depression is, of course, one 
of the most difficult questions with which an agent has to 
deal. His own opinion of what is best must often give way 
to his employer's wishes. The best agents are agreed that 
temporary reduction of rents undoubtedly pays in the long 
run, but they find it difficult to persuade the absentee owner 
that it is advisable to forego for a time the profit he expects, 
and so to keep or attract regularly paying tenants. To this is 
due the striking fact that the nominal rent of a six-roomed 
house in bad repair and in wretched surroundings is often 
only 6d. a week less than that of a good house with the same 
accommodation in a respectable neighbourhood. 

Where agents own property themselves and have a free 
hand in dealing with that of their clients, many cases were 
reported in which the rent of a good tenant had been lowered 
to meet special circumstances ; and there was no doubt from 
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the instances given by agents that such sacrifices, are on 
merely financial grounds, justified by the results. Moreover, 
respectable working men, who have fallen on hard times, have 
stated that some consideration on the part of the agent would 
have made the difference between their staying in houses 
where they had been for a long time, and shifting into cheaper 
quarters with fewer rooms or in a worse street. 

The practice of agents in dealing with arrears also varies. 
One agent, dealing with better-class cottage property in the 
poorer districts, told us that he found it necessary to allow 
every one of his tenants at one time or another to fall into 
arrears. Some agents, on the other hand, will put in brokers 
if the rent be owing for a week or two, even where the tenant 
is of long standing. This practice is to be deprecated on 
general grounds, and can only be justified from a purely 
financial standpoint, if there is a great demand for the houses. 
At the present time the supply of cottage property in West 
Ham is somewhat in excess of requirements, but the plan 
is adopted with apparent financial success in dealing with 
superior flats intended for clerks and others of a similar 
class, for this kind of accommodation is in active demand. 

Another important question for the agent is whether or 
not to allow subletting. Some will let half-houses them- 
selves, collecting the rent separately from the tenant of each 
half ; others prefer that the tenant should sublet. In the 
latter case, it is supposed that a tenant who undertakes the 
responsibility of a whole house is likely to be a substantial 
person, and to choose his sub-tenants carefully ; and he is 
sometimes given a slight reduction of rent as compensation 
for the trouble of subletting. 

It is obvious that the second method saves the agent 
trouble and expense provided he secures reliable tenants ; 
but in this he is not always successful, and, whatever his 
nominal regulations may be, subletting has a tendency to 
lead to overcrowding. 

Agents who are particular about their tenants not only 
ask for references and look at previous rent books, but visit 
applicants at home to measure their prosperity ; some also 
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require a printed form to be filled up. Such precautions 
are found desirable, because references and rent books can 
be borrowed from accommodating neighbours. 

It is noticeable that in better neighbourhoods, and for the 
more reliable tenants, expenses of management are less. In 
such cases the rents are collected only once a week, whereas 
in the worst neighbourhoods the collector calls daily on 
tenants who are in arrears. 

The form of management which has least to recommend 
it is that known as " farming " a property. A whole estate or 
road is let by the landlord at a yearly rent to an agent who 
has the entire management, and makes as much as he can 
out of it. Where this is done, it is usually because control 
has been lax, and the owner has grown tired of repairing and 
supervision. The term of letting to a house farmer is usually 
seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years, and often, if the property 
is leasehold, the residue of the lease. 

Little effort has been made to provide model housing 
accommodation for the working classes in West Ham. The 
Corporation possesses five estates of artisans' dwellings. The 
first, built in 1899, are 27 double tenement houses of two 
types. There are 10 of the first type, in which the accom- 
modation consists of 3 rooms, wash-house and larder, the 
ground floor letting at 6s. and the upper floor, which has one 
room of a larger size, at 6s. 6d. There are 17 houses of 
the second type. The ground floor flats are arranged like 
those of the first type, but are larger, and let at 6s. 9d. per 
week. The flats upstairs have a small extra bedroom and 
let at 7s. 3d. per week. The cost of land and houses, 
;^i 4,879 I2S. I id., was met by a loan of ;^i 5,536 at 
3i per cent., repayable in 40 years by way of annuity. The 
deficiency for the year ending March 1906 was ;^3i8 8s. 8d., 
the total charge on the rates up to that date amounting to 
;^ii29 IIS. 7d. 

The second estate has 45 double tenement houses. On 
the ground floor, 3 rooms and a wash-house, with bath and 
larder, let at 7s. 6d. per week, while the upper flat, which 
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has a small extra bedroom, lets at 8s. The loan of ;^27,230 
is repayable on the same terms as the former loan. The 
loss for the years ending March 1906 was £450 14s. 5d., 
the total charge on the rates up to that time being 
^1881 19s. lod. 

The third estate consists of 40 double tenement houses. 
The ground floor flats have 2 rooms and a wash-house, with 
a bath, and are let at 6s. per week ; the upper flats have an 
extra bedroom and are let at 6s. 6d. The cost of the land 
and building was ^^ 19,221; which was met by a loan of 
^^19,22 1 on the usual terms. The loss for the year ending 
March 1906 was £2^y iis. id., and the total charge on the 
rates up to that time ;^484 7s. iid. 

The fourth estate comprises 36 double tenement houses. 
The lower flats, containing 2 rooms, with a wash-house and 
bath, are let at 5s. 6d. ; the upper, with a second bedroom, 
at 6s. 6d. The cost of land and houses was ^g 16,049, met 
by a loan of ;^i7,273 on the same terms as the former 
loan. The deficiency for the year ending March 1906 
was ;^44i 1 6s. 4d., the total charge on the rates being 
^1072 i8s. I id. 

On the fifth estate there are 47 double tenement houses 
and 1 1 single houses. In the former the ground-floor flats, 
containing 3 bedrooms, wash-house with a bath, and larder, 
are let at 8s. per week. In the upper flats one room is 
larger, and they are let at 8s. 6d. per week. The single 
houses contain 5 rooms, a wash-house with bath, and a 
larder, and are let at 12s. per week. The cost, exclusive of 
the land, which is rented on a 99 years' lease, was ;^27,454. 
A loan of ^^2 7,000 was raised to meet the expense on the 
same terms. The deficiency from March 1905-6 was 
;^257 IIS. id., the total charge on the rates up to March 
1906 being ;^484 7s. iid. 

Thus in the year ending March 1906 the cost to the 
rates was ;^i845 ^s. 9d., while the total charge since the 
houses were built amounts to ;^52 58 7s. 4d. The total loan 
raised is ^^106,260, of which ;£4726 5s. has been paid off. 

The houses are well built and well designed, and are 
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distinctly better than the bulk of the surrounding property. 
The flats are completely self-contained, having separate front 
doors under one porch ; the yards are divided, and there 
is an outside staircase to the upper flat. They are kept 
in good order by caretakefs who are responsible to the 
Corporation, and are able to repair, paper, paint, &c. 

It would seem that one of the main reasons of the 
deficiency is the high rate of interest at which the money 
was borrowed, and the short term of years allowed for its 
repayment. The metropolitan boroughs have the advantage 
of borrowing from the London County Council at 3J for a 
term of sixty years. The saving per annum on a term of sixty 
years as compared with forty is 14s. per ;^ioo. In the 
case of West Ham, where the total outlay was ^^94,000 on 
buildings and ^10,200 on land, ;£630 would have been 
saved. The Local Government Board sometimes allows a 
term of eighty years for land. The term allowed in West 
Ham was fifty years. If the longer term had been allowed 
a saving of a further ;^56 would have been effected. 

Of these five estates of artisan dwellings, two were built 
by the Council's Works Department employing direct labour, 
two by private firms under ordinary contract conditions, and 
one by a private contractor under the supervision of the 
borough engineer. As the rooms in the houses on each 
estate are not equal in size, an exact comparison is not 
possible. The average cost per room ^ for erection is given 
as ^54 los. and £(>z 2S. by the Works Department, ^^56 7s. 
each for both estates by contractors, and £to 9s. for con- 
tractor with borough engineer's supervision. The average 
cost of land per room was £i) 17s. in two estates, ^^8 9s. on 
the third, and ^^8 i6s. on the fourth. No estimate is made 
in the case of the fifth estate, as the land is leasehold. 

Besides these estates the Council owns two sites for 
artisans' dwellings, one of 13 acres and 10 poles, the other 
of 10 acres, for the purchase of which ;f 16,300 was borrowed 
for forty years at 3J per cent. The annual charges come to 

> In these calculations the wash-house is counted as a room. 
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-^760 5s. Neither of these sites is yet built upon, nor is 
any proposal to build under consideration. 

The following tables show the expenditure on the various 
Corporation properties expressed as percentages of the possible 
rent : — 

Corporation Housing. 

Beihell Avenue. 



Year. 


Rates, Taxes, 
Insurance. 


Repairs. 


Loss of 
Rent. 


Sundries. \ 


Capital 
Charges. 

70.7 
71.0 

73.8 
72.5 
75.3 
84.9 


Deficit. 


1900-1 
1901-2 
1902-3 

1903-4 

1904-5 
1905-6 


21.5 
29.5 
28.4 
26.8 
26.2 
27.9 


4.6 
20.8 
19.8 

6.4 
16.7 

12.3 


1.2 
3.0 

i 1-5 
1.3 

i 3.0 

1 5.3 

1 


1.4 

1.4 

1.5 
2.6 

1 3.2 

3-3 

1 


... 

i 25.7 

1 25.0 

9.6 

24.4 

33^7 




I90I-2 
1902-3 

1903-4 
1904-5 
1905-6 



Corporation Street, 



Rates, Taxes, 
Insurance. 


Repairs. 

■ • ■ 

5.4 

10.3 

9.2 

4.4 


• • • 

25.2 
24.9 

25.3 
24.9 



Loss of 
Rent. 



24.2 
13.8 
II. I 
23.2 



e J • Capital 

Sundries. ^^^^^^^ 



3-1 

3-3 
3.0 

3-8 



67.8 
66.6 
67.8 
67.8 




25.7 
18.9 

16.4 

24.1 



Wise Road. 



V- ^^'IT' R'P'- 



1903-4 
1904-5 

1905-6 



46.7 
38.1 

39.8 




^:°' ' Sunaries. g[£t I Defici.. 



5.5 
3.6 
4.2 



82.3 


39.8 


53.2 


3.6 


53.2 


10.9 
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Eve, Road. 



Year. 


Rates, Taxes, 
Insurance. 

21.0 
26.6 

25.6 


1 
T» Loss of 
R«P"'*- Rent. 

1 
i 


Sundries. 


Capital 
Charges. 


Deficit. 


1903-4 
1904-5 

1905-6 


1.8 

3.9 
10.7 


25.0 

7.9 
20.7 


3.1 
3.4 

4.6 

1 


64.0 
66.4 
66.4 


1 

14.9 

8.2 

28.0 



Invicta Road. 



Year. 


Rates, Taxes, 
Insurance. 

24.8 
18.8 
22.4 


Repairs. ^t^^ Sundries. 


Capital 
Charges. 


Deficit. 


1903-4 

1904-5 
1905-6 


7.6 9.7 6.7 

1 i 

9.0 41.6 3.0 

1 

13.4 26.4 4.5 


76.2 
70.8 
72.S 


25.0 \ 

43.2 

39.2 



The expenditure on the property treated as a whole is as 
follows : — 



Year. 


Rates, Taxes, 
insurance. 


Repairs. 


Loss of 
Rent. 


Sundries. 


Capital 
Charges. 


Deficit. 


1900-1 
1901-2 
1902-3 

1903-4 

1904-5 
1905-6 


21.5 
29.5 
26.8 
28.8 
27.0 
28.1 


4.6 
20.8 
12.6 

5.7 
8.6 

9.9 


1.2 

3.0 
12.9 
10.5 

13.6 
16. 1 


1.4 
1.4 

2.3 
4.2 

3.2 
4.1 


70.7 
71.0 
70.8 

72.3 
66,7 

69.0 


1 

• • • 

25.7 

25-4 
21.6 

19.2 
27.2 



It is interesting to compare the above table with a similar 
statement concerning five estates of cottage properties be- 
longing to the London County Council. 
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London County Council Working-class Houses. 

Combined Percentages} 1905— 1906, 



1 

Rates, Taxes, 
Insurance. 


Repairs. 


Loss of 
Rent. 


s--^""- Sj^. 


Deficit. 


PteCent. 
21.2 


Per Cent. 
12.3 


Per Cent. 
8.0 


1 

Per Cent. Per Cent. 

5.5 59-2 


Per Cent. 
6.2 

1 



The only private attempt to improve the conditions of 
housing in West Ham which has come before the notice of 
the writers of the report was made in one of the streets of the 
Broadway Ward. The area chosen consisted of four large 
blocks of houses with three floors and a basement. They had 
been condemned by the sanitary authority, and it is said 
that they had mostly been let in single rooms, that they were 
overcrowded and squalid, and that people were found sleeping 
on staircases and in passages. In 1901 they were bought 
leasehold for ^2250, the ground rent being £iti los. 
^1000 was spent in alterations and initial repairs. The 
wash-houses, which were formerly on the roof, were removed 
to the rooms in the basement which had been condemned as 
living-rooms. On each floor sets of two and three rooms were 
made, and doors constructed to make the flats self-contained. 
Windows were added ; dust-shoots and coal-bins were re- 
moved from the passages ; sanitary arrangements were 
improved, and a more convenient and wholesome water 
supply was installed. Sculleries were not provided, but 
sinks were put in the kitchens. The rents charged are about 
the same as those in neighbouring streets — namely, for the 
basement, 3s. 6d. and 4s. for two rooms, and 4s. 6d. for three 
rooms ; on the ground floor, 4s. 6d. and 5s. for two rooms, 
5s. and 5s. 6d. for three rooms, and 6s. for front flats ; on 
the first floor, 6s. and 6s. 6d. for three rooms, and 5s. 6d. 
for flats at the back ; on the second floor, two rooms for 

^ Excluding the Norbury Estate, for which particulars were not obtainable. 
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4s. 6d. and 5s., and three smaller rooms for 4s. 6d. The 
collection of rents and the letting of the sets of rooms was 
entrusted to a lady who had been trained by Miss Octavia Hill. 
The total possible rent is ^^624 per annum, and the average 
loss from unlet tenements has been ^^240 a year, and from 
arrears ^^14 a year. The rule is that if tenants are in arrears 
with the rent for two weeks a notice is served, but owing to 
the difliculty of letting this has not been carried out. The 
average annual expenditure in repairs has been ^40, and the 
total annual expenses, covering ground rent, rates, taxes, 
insurance, repairs, &c., are about ^^336. The reasons for 
the large loss from unlet tenements are that the administra- 
tion is strict in comparison with what is usual in the neigh- 
bourhood, considerable care being taken to ensure good 
tenants, and that the general character of the street is poor, 
the other houses in it being of a lower type. Moreover, there 
are no gardens or large spaces in which to dry clothes, and 
these advantages may be obtained at the same rent a short 
distance further east in a neighbourhood more attractive to 
the better class of tenant. The owner of the houses had 
expected that this eflFort would raise the whole level of the 
street, but, as already pointed out, it is the worst houses in 
a street that do most to set its general character ; and even 
if a larger bulk of property had been acquired and the scheme 
had been tried over a longer period, the excessive ground rent 
would have greatly lessened the chances of success. It will 
be noticed that at twenty-five years' purchase the ground 
rent is worth ;^4037 ids., and the price of the houses was 
a little over half this amount. 



CHAPTER VI 

Defects of Housing — Difficulty of Obtaining Closing and Demolition 
Orders — Discussion of Suggested Administrative Reforms— Camber- 
well and Kensington Schemes. 

West Ham as a whole is at present far from suflFering 
from ''house famine." But while there are empty houses, 
and the number of them (though not of empty flats) is in- 
creasing, the overcrowding, and the fact that it too is increasing, 
must always be borne in mind. Other unsatisfactory features 
of the housing which have been described are the bad con- 
dition of the houses, and the want of separate conveniences 
where several families live under one roof. 

It is generally admitted that a large proportion of the 
houses built not only during the periods of greatest activity 
in the building trade, but throughout the last twenty years, 
have not stood the wear and tear of time. No doubt defective 
construction may partly account for their state. The neglect 
of owners to repair, and of landlords to insist on the obser- 
vance of clauses in the lease providing for repairing and 
repainting is said to be largely due to the worthless character 
of the property, which does not repay expenditure. If this 
is the case, the only remedy is to pull the house down ; but 
in the crowded districts there is little inducement to do this 
with a view to rebuilding. Only certain types of new houses 
are in demand, and they are to be had in good neighbourhoods. 
On the other hand, empty houses, under a system of com- 
pounding, may avoid direct rating which would act as an 
inducement to put them to profitable use. Demolition is 
not usually undertaken for purely disinterested reasons, and 
thus it happens that houses are left standing in a dilapidated 
state. 

Under the Housing Act of 1903 the powers with 

"5 
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reference to closing and demolishing houses have been 
increased. If, in the opinion of the local authority, any 
dwelling-house is not reasonably capable of being made 
fit for human habitation, or is in such a state that the 
occupation thereof should be immediately discontinued, a 
summons may be applied for, and a closing order may be 
granted forthwith. The local authority, when they demolish 
a house and sell the materials, recover the deficiency from the 
owner either as a civil debt or under the provisions of the 
Public Health Act which relates to improvement expenses. 

It is urged that what is wanted is that Councils should 
make their own closing orders, as the City of Edinburgh * 
does ; and on the other hand it has been suggested as a 
reason for not increasing local powers that builders and other 
interested persons would be led to seek election to the Councils 
to hinder the administration of the law. But this danger — 
in some cases it might be said this evil — already exists, and 
supplies an argument for stronger central control. With 
power to make their own orders. Councils disposed for reform 
could do the work with greater certainty and speed, and those 
which prefer to be inactive would not be more so than they 
already are.* 

In this connection it is worth while to consider an 
administrative change which finds advocates, viz., the placing 
of the Medical Oflicer of Health in a position where he would 
be independent of local interests. It was suggested by several 
witnesses who gave evidence before the Select Committee on 
Housing that the Medical Oflicer should only be removable 
from office with the consent of the Local Government Board, 
and the suggestion was adopted by the Committee in their 
report. They quote with approval a memorandum on the 
subject by Mr. E. Dwyer Gray, M.P., in which he suggests 

^ After the issue of an official certificate to the effect that repair is impossible and 
a house must be closed, appeals against a closing order come before the Corporation in 
open court. The Town Council is represented on the court by its Health Com- 
mittee. The court has power to inspect the property and over-rule objections to 
the making of a closing order. 

■ The personnel of the West Ham Borough Council at the present time consists 
of 7 business men, 2 solicitors, 7 artisans, 13 tradesmen, 5 representatives of trade 
unions, settlements, &c., 14 builders, &c 
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that sanitary officers should, like policemen, have power to 
act without the specific authority of the body which appoints 
them. They should, he thought, be empowered to take 
proceedings on their own initiative, and in the event of their 
neglect it should be open to the Local Government Board, 
on the representation of any ratepayer, to investigate their 
conduct, and if necessary to dismiss them by sealed order in 
the same way in which the Board may at present order the 
dismissal of a Poor Law official who fails in his duty. The 
latter part of this proposal is open to the objection often made 
to leaving the efficiency of administration to be checked by 
the common informer.^ If the Medical Officer becomes 
partly a State official, the necessity for an active supervision 
of his work by the State department seems to follow. 

But the closing order, however obtained, and the powers 
under the Public Health Act cannot be regarded as giving a 
sufficient public control over the condition of house property. 
Closing and demolition ought only to be a last resource. 
Clearly it would be best that houses should be kept con- 
tinuously in repair and habitable.* The power to call on the 
owner to abate a nuisance does not answer the purpose. It 
comes too late or may not apply at all, for a house may 
become dirty, unsightly, and dilapidated, without being 
technically a nuisance. It is urged, first, that the public 
authority should be able to enforce repair as well as sani- 
tation ; and secondly (according to the proposal of the 
London County Council in 1900), that the freeholder should 
be made responsible for both, by throwing on him the 
duty of making the owner carry out the repairing clauses in 

^ It has also been pointed out that in many rural districts the Medical Officer is a 
fl;eneral practitioner, who gives only part of his time to the work and does not compare 
UTOurably with the Medical Officers of the large towns under present conditions. It 
might not always be desirable to give such an official greater fixity of tenure. 

' '* Nuisances may be suppressed and defects made good as they occur without any 
question of demolition arising at all. If medical officers and inspectors of nuisances 
had carried out the existing law in bringing the facts before the owners firom time to 
time by notices and summonses, much could have been done to prevent houses getting 
into a state of disrepair. By strict supervision, houses gradually falling into an 
insanitary condition might at slight cost be made habitable in the early stages. This 
in torn would pay the owners of the property, because repairs carried out regularly can 
be done at small cost, whereas neglect entails considerable outlay at the best, and the 
demolition order at the worst.'! — Report of the Select Committee on Housing. 
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leases and taking all other necessary steps to make the 
working-class houses on his property fit for human habitation.^ 
The London County Council further recommended that 
'' where an official representation under the Act had declared 
that dwelling-houses were not fit for human habitation, the 
freeholder should have the power to re-enter into possession, 
subject to the obligation to rebuild working-class dwellings 
upon the site ; and that, if he elected not to do this, the local 
authority should be empowered to take possession under the 
same obligation." In criticism of this last proposal, it is 
suggested that the decision as to what class of building should 
be put up on the site, or what other use should be made of 
the land, would come under the powers of Town Planning 
which it is desired to give to local authorities ; ' and that it 
would be a mistake for Parliament to lay down a universal 
rule. 

An attempt to throw responsibility for repair as well as sani- 
tation on the owner has been made in the Housing Act, 1890, 
sec. 75. It is there laid down that there shall be an implied 
condition that houses let for working-class occupation shall be 
at the commencement of the holding in all respects reasonably 
fit for human habitation. But the operation of this section 
of the Act is limited to houses let at a rent below ^20 in 
London, below ^13 in Liverpool, Manchester, and Birming- 
ham, and below ^8 elsewhere. Probably no house in 
West Ham comes under this provision, which is therefore 
practically inoperative. 

The responsibility of the freeholder would be an innovation, 
and there would be large arrears of repair to make up. It is 
suggested, therefore, that ten years should be allowed to pass 
between the time of legislation and the imposition of the new 
liability. 

^ Expenditure on repairs depends a good deal on the tenant's habits, and as a 
means of enabling the owner to enlist his tenant's interest and help in the management 
and good condition of the house, Mr. W. Thompson advocates the separation of the 
items of rent proper, rates, and repairs in the sum charged for rent. A separate repairs 
rental of lo per cent, should, he thinks, enable the owner to keep the house in good 
condition with the tenant's co-operation, and leave enough margin to return something 
when the expenditure for repairs was low — in fieict, a bonus on careful tenancy. 

* The essence of this proposal is that no building would be allowed except in 
accordance with a scheme approved by the local authority. 
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As to the price of compulsory purchase by the local 
authority, the London County Council proposal laid it down 
that this should be the market value of the land only. The 
arbitration provisions of the Housing Act look well on paper. 
If the dwelling-house is unfit and not reasonably capable of 
being fitted for human habitation, the statutory price is the 
value of the land and of the materials of the buildings on it. 
But complaint is made that in practice the awards impose too 
high a price on the local authority and saddle the cleared 
area with heavy rents. 

A serious attempt to enforce repair would involve much 
more systematic inspection than is made at present. It has 
been repeatedly urged that for any effective reform of housing, 
a compulsory house-to-house inspection and a local register 
of house accommodation are necessary. The attempt to 
induce the local authority to make a complete inspection of 
the neighbourhood under its care is of course not a new one. 
The Public Health Act of 1875 (sec. 92) provides that it shall 
be the duty of every local authority to cause to be made from 
time to time inspection of their district with a view to ascer- 
taining what nuisances exist, calling for abatement under the 
powers of the Act, in order to abate them ; and though inspec- 
tion of every house is not enjoined, it is difficult to see how 
the obligation can be effectively carried out without it. The 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, makes the duty 
more precise. Under that Act the object of the prescribed 
inspection of the district is to ascertain " whether any dwelling- 
house therein " is so dangerous or injurious to health as to be 
unfit for habitation ; and this applies to any house, whether 
occupied or not. But it is a matter of common knowledge 
that regular and complete inspection is not carried out by the 
Councils, and that the Local Government Board can bring 
nothing stronger to bear than powers of persuasion and 
inquiry. Indeed, the conviction that Councils do not carry 
out the law, and that while the Local Government Board has 
not the power to make them do so, it does not show great 
energy in the use of such powers as it possesses, have led to 
the demand for a new department of the Board, analogous to 

I 
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the Commission to be appointed under the Small Holdings 
Bill, and with some power to enforce the observance of the 
law by local authorities.^ 

The Housing Deputation received by the Prime Minister 
on 6th November 1906, asked that compulsory house-to-house 
inspection should be made by every local^ authority, and that 
a register of houses should be kept and renewed periodically, 
showing in respect of every dwelling the size, number, and 
rents of rooms, the light and air space, the sanitary accom- 
modation and the state of repair, with the name of the owner 
of the site and buildings. It has been suggested that such 
inspections should be made every five years. 

A very similar recommendation for rural districts was 
made by the Select Committee on Housing. As "a new 
item of administrative machinery to which they attached the 
greatest importance," they recommended the registration of 
every house and tenement below a specified value, the register 
to give the names of owner, occupier, and freeholder, the 
number and description of rooms and offices, the number, 
age, and sex of the inmates, the sanitary condition, state of 
repair, water supply, and rateable value of the house, with 
the number of rooms let in lodgings and of lodgers. A re- 
survey by the County Council every five years was part of the 
proposal. 

In addition to this they recommended that all owners of 
property should be required to fill in and return every year a 
form containing a declaration as to the state of their property 
as to repair and sanitation. Such a return would be in some 
respects comparable with the elaborate register required to be 
kept in a factory or workshop, in which the failure to make a 
required entry is admissible as primd facte evidence that the 

^ The Staff of the Public Health Department consists of~ 

(a) Twelve Inspectors of Nuisances, who are each responsible for a district con- 
sisting roughly of a twelfth of the borough. 

(^) One Food Inspector, chiefly appointed to carry out Sale of Food and Drugs 
Acts. 

(r) One Inspector under Shop Hours Act, who also has the duty of noting smoke 
nuisances. 

[d) One Inspector charged with the collection of house refuse. 

\e) Three women Sanitary Inspectors, one of whom devotes herself chiefly to 
inspection under the Factory smd Workshop Act. 
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legal provision has not been observed. These entries, in the 
case of a factory, include a statement that lime-washing or 
painting has been done at the required intervals, and, in the 
case of house property, would give information, to be checked 
by inspection, as to the carrying out of the covenants of the 
lease relating to repainting, &c. 

The quinquennial survey suggested would be of use in 
finding out overcrowded spots by ascertaining the number of 
tenements and of persons living in them. We have not 
attempted to make any statement of present overcrowding, 
even by way of specimen, in this report. Experience shows 
that it is practically impossible to get a correct account of 
population without a penalty on refusal and on false state- 
ments. Voluntary enumeration is thus always open to grave 
doubt, and the only way for a public authority to find out 
overcrowding, and take constant action against it, is by a 
census with powers of night entry for inspectors. Strong 
objection, however, is felt to night entry, and certainly if power 
to inspect at night were given to the local authority, it would 
be desirable to use it very sparingly and only in the worst 
cases. The effect would of course be felt beyond the cases 
where it was put in force. 

The proposal to construct a register giving the names of 
owners and occupiers is interesting from many points of 
view. The rate book already gives information which would 
make part of a housing and population survey and register. 
It is the overseers' duty to enter in it the name of the occupier 
of every rateable hereditament, whether the rates are paid by 
occupier or owner, and to make inquiries in April and May 
every year for the purposes of the Parliamentary Register. 

The simplest and most complete way of discovering the 
owners of sites would be by the extension of compulsory land 
registration. Land registration is at present compulsory on 
the transfer of land in the County of London, and it can be 
made compulsory to the same extent in any county borough 
by Order in Council. Under existing law, the register is 
strictly private, and an entry can only be inspected by the 
proprietor of the land, or with his written permission. If it 
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letting, prefer to go to the outskirts. The question has been 
raised whether the division of houses into several tenements 
without adaptation should be allowed, and it is argued that 
before a house-owner is permitted to let his building for any 
other purpose than that for which it was constructed, he 
should be required to fit it for the new purpose. Such 
conveniences as a separate water supply, separate sanitary 
accommodation, and a cooking range should, it is thought, 
be regarded as necessaries due to each family occupying a 
half-house or set of rooms usually inhabited separately. 
The existing law as to these conveniences cannot be called 
stringent. A house without sufi&cient water supply is deemed 
to be unfit for habitation under the Public Health (London) 
Act, 1 89 1, but outside London, it is doubtful whether a 
magistrate would take the same view. Local authorities 
may enforce the provision of sanitary accommodation for any 
house, but they are allowed to permit such accommodation 
to be common to two or more houses. Cooking ranges, it 
need hardly be said, do not appear in any law or bye-law. 

In the power for Town Planning already referred to 
would be included the right to prescribe the types of 
houses allowed to be erected. With such powers, the 
difficulty could be largely avoided in the case of new houses ; 
and it seems to be contemplated under this scheme that the 
local authority should be given more drastic powers for deal- 
ing with existing buildings. With the aid of such a housing 
register and survey as has been described, it might become 
practicable to prohibit owners from letting houses in tene- 
ments without the consent of the local authority, which might 
be made contingent on the provision of proper conveniences. 
But we are not prepared to say whether such a power would 
be likely to be used by the West Ham Council without the 
pressure from the headquarters of local government which 
the National Housing Reform Council so urgently invokes 
against local apathy. 

Dr. Sykes, Medical Officer for St. Pancras, in his book on 
Public Health and Housing, gives several designs for adapting 
houses of ordinary type for several families at a moderate 
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cost. His plans provide a scullery for each floor. Mr, W. 
Thompson calculates that in Kensington the empty houses, 
of which there is a large number, could be adapted and let 
profitably at a rent of 2S. to 29. 8d. per room. 

In the case of houses let in many tenements, the question 
of management and repairs is much more serious than where 
there are only one or two families in each house. Where 
there is most crowding, there is inevitably more than the 
ordinary wear and tear, even with respectable tenants. Cheap 
and bad accommodation makes good habits difficult to keep 
up, and, on the other hand, dirty and careless habits soon 
have an effect on the houses. The conditions where the 
population consists of casual labourers therefore call for 
much more capable, tactful, and constant supervision than 
is generally necessary. Strict attention should be given to 
sanitation, decoration and repair ; rents should be collected 
often ; subletting should be prohibited, and the prohibition 
enforced ; and a wise discretion exercised as to the granting 
of temporary and permanent reductions of rent. A good 
agent, however, prefers the more prosperous tenants, and the 
less satisfactory agents, employed by landlords who take little 
or no interest in the condition of their tenants or their pro- 
perty, cannot be expected to do this exacting work in a 
competent way. In connection with this part of the housing 
question, the scheme adopted by the Camberwell Council 
under Part III. of the Housing Act is well worth attention. 
Section 57 (2) provides that "the local authority may, if they 
think fit, contract for the purchase or lease of any lodging- 
houses for the working classes already, or hereafter, to be 
built and provided." The Camberwell Council usually buys 
leases of houses, varying from 60 to 96 years, but in some 
cases acquires the freehold. The houses are then put into 
good sanitary condition and let, as before, at a low rental. 
Those which are past repair are demolished and replaced by 
others intended for the same class of tenant. A qualified 
manager, who lives on the estate, is in charge of the property, 

I inquiries, letting, and complaints. He also 

|.at all times and seasons, a fixed day or hour 
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being impossible with this class of tenant. All subletting has 
been abolished. A great advantage of the scheme is that the 
improvements are for the benefit of the original tenants, who 
are not displaced, but merely moved temporarily into empty 
houses while their own are being repaired. Also they have 
not to resent the discomfort of too sudden reform, though 
constant supervision is exercised. The Council owns 571 
houses in 1 3 streets. The total receivable rents for the 5 years 
ending 31st of March 1906 amounted to ;^i6,2io 3s. 6d., 
and the actual income was £i3fTiJ 2s. 4d. The deficit 
is at present ^4470, and the levy of \A. rate has been 
recommended, until the expiration in 1909 of some tem- 
porary loans improves the finances. 

The Kensington Borough Council has also purchased 
property, and either put it in good repair or demolished it, 
and put up blocks of one-, two-, and three-roomed tenements 
in its place. An attempt was made to re-house the old 
tenants, but has only been partially successful. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 



CHAPTER I 

Growth of Industry in Factories and Workshops — Advantages of District 
— Effect of High Rates — Offensive Trades — Statistics of Employment 
— Wages in Various Industries — Tables. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, a chemical factory was 
established in Plaistow. This business, which was later moved 
to another site, on one of the branches of the Lea, off the 
High Street, Stratford, was the beginning of what afterwards 
became one of the most important groups of manufacture in 
West Ham. At this time, too, there was a calico printing 
works on another branch of the Lea called Channelsea, and a 
china factory, which for nearly forty years made the rare 
Bow china. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
these two factories, and about seven corn-mills in the open 
country on the banks of branches of the Lea in the north- 
west of the borough, were the chief sources of employment 
in Stratford. The principal reason for the choice of these 
sites was that the water supply was particularly pure, and the 
waterway good. Moreover, it was close to Bow Bridge, in 
the part of Stratford nearest to London. The history of other 
early industries cannot be traced before 1845, when the Post 
Office Directory was established, and even from this date the 
returns cannot be taken as complete, since firms might change 
their names, or might allow some years to pass without noti- 
fying their existence which might not be discovered by the 
Post Office. 

In 1845, two other chemical works, a calico printing 
works, two blacking factories, and a blue works had been 
established. It will be noticed that even at this early date 
chemical and allied trades were already the chief industries of 
the neighbourhood. 

During the next ten years, the main factories that had 

'39 
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been added were slate works, smelting works, floorcloth 
works, a brewery, a distillery, and india-rubber, manure, 
paint, tarpaulin, and gingerbeer factories. These were estab- 
lished mainly in Stratford, but during this decade the district 
of Abbey Mills, south of High Street and east of West 
Ham village, had become an industrial neighbourhood. The 
branches of the Lea flow in several directions through this 
district, and make it a good site for factories. Most of the 
principal factories added between 1855 and 1865 carried on 
the same manufactures as those that existed before, or allied 
trades. Eleven of them were connected with the chemical 
group, and one was a soap factory.^ In addition to these a 
leather-cloth factory, cork carpet works, limekilns, brush and 
mat works, another distillery, another mineral water works, 
another brewery, and the West Ham Gas Works were estab- 
lished. The first factory to be built between the London and 
Tilbury Railway and the Abbey Creek was a tar-refining 
factory, erected about 1861. At this time there were still 
three corn-mills on the branches of the river Lea. In 1845 
the Thames Iron and Shipbuilding Company was formed, and 
took over the shipbuilding yard of Mr. C. J. Mare, formerly a 
partner in Mare & Ditchfield's works on the London side of 
Bow Creek and from 1846 proprietor of works on the Essex 
side. 

The Great Eastern Railway works, which had been trans- 
ferred to Stratford in 1847, had begun to expand largely. 
Fuller mention of the Thames Iron Works and Great Eastern 
Railway works will be found on page 161. 

It will be noticed that in this decade a third area was 
being used as a place of manufacture — namely, the frontage 
of the Thames from Bow Creek eastward. 

In 1852, S. W. Silver & Co. removed their waterproofing 
works from Greenwich to a site on the Thames in the 
borough of West Ham. They also undertook the manu- 
facture of other kinds of rubber goods, including ebonite. 
The works had grown so much, that in 1864 the business, 

' Messrs. Cook were established in West Ham in 1859. They also manufacture 
chemical manure. 
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which gave the name to Silvertown, was converted into a com- 
pany under the title of Silver's India-rubber Works and Tele- 
graph Cable Company, Limited. Since 1 867, the making and 
laying of cables has been an important part of the business, 
and almost every kind of india-rubber and gutta-percha goods 
are made. The company is now known as the India-rubber, 
Gutta-percha, and Telegraph Works, Limited/ 

Next to Silver's, the oldest factory on the river front is 
Odam's ^ Chemical Manure Works. The site was acquired in 
1852, and the factory opened three years later. In 1856, 
the business was converted into a company, and it now 
makes nitrates, phosphates, and superphosphates for land 
manures. When the rinderpest was brought to England by 
foreign cattle in 1866, Messrs. Odam bought 15 more acres, 
made landing-places, and set up a cattle market and slaughter 
houses. In consequence of this, an order was made by the 
Privy Council that all imported cattle should be dealt with 
there. It was afterwards determined that foreign cattle should 
be landed and slaughtered at Deptford, and the land was sold 
for the erection of the Anglo-Continental Guano Works, a 
chemical manure factory. 

When the Victoria Docks were opened in 1855, Messrs. 
Burt, Boulton & Haywood took wharves for landing timber 
on the south side, and in 1870 they acquired another wharf on 
the river front. They make creosote and other coal-tar products 
to treat timber for railway sleepers and telegraph poles.* 

By 1875, the number of manufacturing chemists* had 

^ At the present time, Messrs. Silver employ about 3000 hands all the year round, 
and take on extra hands during the busy season from March to September. 
' Messrs. Odam employ from 200 to 240 people at the present time. 

• The number employed at the present time oy Messrs. Burt, Boulton & Haywood 
varies from about 350 to 450. 

* In 1870, Messrs. A. Boake established a chemical business employing three or four 
hands. The firm was afterwards known as A. Boake, Roberts & Co., and in 1897 was 
turned into a limited company. The number of employes, including staff, varies 
from 120 to 140, according to the season. 

In 1873, OhlendorfFs guano works were established in North Woolwich Road 
with about 250 hands. The number employed at the present time varies at different 
seasons, never exceeding 400. The name of the firm is now the Anglo-Continental 
Guano Company. 

Messrs. Spencer, Chapman & Messel, Limited, started chemical works in North 
Woolwich Road in 1874. The number employed at the present time varies from about 
250 to 300 according to the seasons. 
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increased, and several allied businesses, the chief of which 
were varnish, vitriol, and asphalte works, a benzine distillery ; 
candle works, a jute factory,^ and two match factories had 
grown up in the north of the borough. 

On the frontage of the Thames, manure and creosote 
factories, and iron and steel works had been set up. The 
presence of the Victoria Dock, which had been constructed 
immediately to the north of this district, was one of the main 
causes of the increase in the engineering and allied trades, and 
incidentally of the growth of the district, which again was an 
incentive to the establishment of new factories in the neighbour- 
hood. By this date, the manufacture of chemical manure had 
become a large industry in West Ham. There were at least 
eight factories distributed among the three areas, the larger 
ones being on the Thames frontage. 

In the Stratford area, several new factories had been 
erected in the decade between 1875 and 1885. Six of them 
were engaged in manufactures allied to the chemical in- 
dustries, and two of these were soap factories. In West 
Ham Marsh, the three main additions belonged to the 
chemical group. It should be noted that the '* heavy " 
chemicals (alkali, &c.) are in the Silvertown district, owing to 
the advantage of water carriage, the 'Might" chemicals in 
the north of the borough. In Silvertown an oil-mill and a 
sugar refinery had been set up. 

The firm of Henry Tate & Co. opened a factory in the 
North Woolwich Road in 1878, in order to develop the cube 
sugar trade, for which they possessed a patent.* The site 
had formerly been occupied by Campbell, Johnson & Co.'s 
shipbuilding yard, which had been unable to withstand 
northern competition. In 1879, Messrs. Keiller established a 
branch of their confectionery business in the North Woolwich 
Road.* The Albert Dock was opened in 1880.* 

' Messrs. Ritchie's Jute works were established in 1864. Between 800 and 900 
people were employed,^but the works closed in 1904. 

^ Between 200 and 3CX) hands were employed at that time, and the numbers have 
now increased to about icxx). 

• 350 work people were employetl. At the present time the number varies from 
1000 to 1 100. 

* In 18S0, the Royal Primrose Soap Works were established by Mr. John Knight. 
The number employed in May 1907 was 550, including staff. 
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In 1 88 1, Abram Lyle & Sons, who have other branches 
of their business in Scotland, built a factory for the manu^ 
facture of sugar and golden syrup on the site of a jute 
and petroleum storing wharf with a frontage on the river. 
In this decade the three main manufacturing districts grew 
considerably, chiefly by the addition of firms carrying on 
similar trades to those already established. In the Stratford 
area there was a considerable increase in the number of ink 
factories. Conrad Schmidt's varnish and japan factory was 
started in 1882.^ The Vinolia Company took over busi- 
nesses previously in the hands of Messrs. Wilton & Sons and 
Messrs. Boake, Roberts & Co., in 1898, and established soap 
and candle works.^ The firm partially closed their works in 
February 1907, and is now moving to Port Sunlight. Two 
manufacturing chemists set up works in the Abbey Mills dis- 
trict during this period. In Silvertown a large jam factory, 
two chemical factories, a large oil wharf, and a manure 
factory appeared, and several small factories were estab- 
lished in part of Canning Town and Plaistow. The most 
noticeable of these were two glass works, for which a number 
of skilled glass-blowers were brought over from Germany. 
At this time an increase is to be noted in trades connected 
with the docks, in composition works, and in engineering 
shops. 

Messrs. Brunner Mond's alkali works were not fully 
established till 1906.^ In 1897 a branch of the Richmond 
Gas Stove and Meter Co., Ltd., was started.^ The largest 
number of hands employed there at any time was 272 ; in 
May 1907 the number was 148. 

The main reasons why manufacturers came to West Ham 
seem to have been that — 

(a) It was within easy distance of London for cartage. 

(b) The waterways were good, and it was therefore 

^ There were at first about 10 employ^ ; the staff numbered about 120 in May 

1907. 

' Over 400 hands were employed in the busy season of 1906. 

' In 1907, 149 hands were employed. 

* At the beginning about a dozen hands were employed. 
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possible to convey materials cheaply. On the waterways of 
North West Ham— the Lea and its tributaries — the tolls and 
lock dues are very small. Land could be purchased freehold 
down to the water's edge, so that no landing or loading 
charges were incurred, and this is also true of the river 
frontage on the Thames. 

(c) Land was cheap. 

(d) The presence of the Victoria and Albert Docks tended 
to draw labour to the south, and the north was very ac- 
cessible to the crowded East End of London. It is said 
that a great deal of Irish labour was available in the early 
sixties, as Irish had been commonly employed since the 
beginning of the century in the potato fields in the districts 
to the east of West Ham as far as Ilford. 

(e) The railway system, with its opportunities for sidings, 
was convenient. The Great Eastern Railway has main lines 
from Liverpool Street and Fenchurch Street to Ilford, and 
lines to Epping and Ongar, to Hackney and the North of 
London, to Woolwich and the Docks. The London, Tilbury, 
and Southend Railway runs through the middle of the 
borough, and the Tottenham and Forest Gate line touches 
it on the north and east. 

(/) It is stated by manufacturers that the rates compared 
favourably with other neighbourhoods near London at the 
time when a large number of the factories were established. 

The efiFect of the present high rates on manufacture in 
West Ham is very difficult to determine. Some manufacturers 
complain bitterly of the increased rates, and of the assessments 
on machinery ; others appear to consider that the efiFect of 
rates has been exaggerated. Of the rumours concerning 
manufacturers who were leaving the district on account of 
the rates, only one or two bore investigation, as the question 
of rates was not usually the determining consideration. It 
was suggested by a leading manufacturer that returns should 
be obtained from employers of labour showing their annual 
wages bills, and the amounts paid annually in rates, in order 
to ascertain whether rates have in most cases increased in pro- 
portion to wages bills. The proportion wages bear to the 
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total cost of production varies in difiFerent trades. The only 
pointy therefore, which could be determined by such returns 
is whether the proportionate cost of rates was increased in a 
numl)er of individual cases. The following table is based on 
a limited number of returns, but it shows that the proportion 
has increased in all cases except two. 

Percentage of Amount Paid in Rates to Wages Bill. 
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(g) As West Ham was extra-Metropolitan and the manu- 
facturing districts were little used for residential purposes, 
the bye-laws about building and the emission of fumes and 
smells were less stringent than in London. Moreover, there 
was and is less danger of actions for nuisance at common 
law. The comparative leniency of the bye-laws, and the 
small risk of actions at common law was a reason for the 
establishment of soap and chemical factories in the district ; 
and their presence, no doubt, led to the introduction of allied 
industries, such as the manufactures of bone manure and 
fertilisers. " Oflfensive trades," which are now altogether pro- 
hibited in the Metropolitan area, are still admissible. The 
present practice is to refuse application for sites in areas which 
are free from ofiFensive trades. They are confined to the three 
main industrial areas which have been already defined, and 
even within these the sanction of the council is sometimes 

^ In this year the wages bill decreased owing to introduction of machinery. 

K 
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withheld for administrative reasons. In the case of offensive 
trades, it would appear that a higher standard of building and 
arrangement is required as a condition of the Council's consent 
than in the case of other manufactures ; but it should be 
noted that the Council has not the special parliamentary 
powers of the London County Council to regulate the establish- 
ment and maintenance of particular appliances. 

The following is a brief summary of the legislation affect- 
ing offensive trades in the metropolitan area. Slaughter houses 
were required to be licensed by the Metropolitan Market Act 
of 1 85 1. The Buildings Act of 1844 laid down that no new 
premises for certain offensive trades should be erected at less 
than 50 feet from a dwelling-house, and 40 feet from a public 
way, and that after the expiration of thirty years these trades 
should only be carried on in such buildings as conformed to 
the conditions mentioned. In consequence of the complaints 
of manufacturers, who said that they were not aware of the 
provisions, and maintained that the section was modified by 
subsequent sections, the matter was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee in 1873. In accordance with the recommendations of 
this committee, the Slaughter House Act of 1874 was passed, 
forbidding the establishment of the following trades : — Blood 
boiler, manure manufacturer, tallow melter, bone boiler, soap 
boiler, knacker. It made the sanction of the local authority a 
condition of the establishment of the trades of fellmonger, 
tripe boiler, slaughterer of cattle, and of any other business 
for which an order was made by the Local Government 
Board.^ The Authority was given power to make bye-laws 
to regulate the conduct of businesses it might specify, the 
structure of the premises, and the mode in which applica- 
tion for the establishment of new businesses should be 
made. This Act was afterwards repealed, but the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891, contains similar provisions. 
Bye-laws' have been made regulating the trades of knacker 
(February 4, 1876) ; tripe boiler (September 8, 1876) ; blood 

^ The following have subsequently been included : — Catgut manufi&cturers, animal 
charcoal manu&cturers, glue and size makers, gut scrapers, fishskin dressers. 

* Bye-laws for the ruoilation of fishskin dressing have been made, but are not yet 
confirmed by the Local Grovemment Board. 
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boiler, bone boiler, manure manufacturer, soap boiler, or 
tallow melter (September 8, 1876); catgut maker, or catgut 
manufacturer (March 28, 1877); animal charcoal manu- 
facturer (May 26, 1877); blood drier (January 31, 1879); 
glue and size manufacturer (August 18, 1879); fat melter or 
fat extractor (March 15, 1881) ; gut scraper (November 20, 
1881). 

As the first bye-laws relating to offensive trades in West 
Ham were not allowed by the Local Government Board till 
January 6, 1885, it was natural that manufacturers in search 
of sites before that date should find it a convenient district. 

Eighteen factories in the borough are registered under the 
Alkali, &c. Works Regulation Acts, 1881, 1892. These Acts 
are administered by inspectors under the Local Government 
Board, whose duty it is to see that the work is carried on in 
such a way, and with such appliances that the nuisance 
caused by the evolution of noxious and offensive gases is 
reduced to a minimum. Under section 19 of the Act the 
Local Government Board may appoint an additional inspector 
"to reside within a convenient distance of the works he is 
required to inspect," if the local authority make application and 
consent to pay not less than half his salary. No such applica- 
tion has been made by the local authority in West Ham, nor 
has any suggestion been made by members of the Council 
that such an inspector should be appointed. 

Complaints are made that West Ham suffers from the 
nuisance which is still too common in manufacturing districts, 
smoke from the factory chimneys. During the years 1901- 
1906 the Coal Smoke Abatement Society sent to the corpora- 
tion no less than 1660 complaints of cases in which their 
inspector had noted the emission of black smoke from factory 
chimneys for as long as ten minutes in the hour. Two con- 
victions were secured by the neighbouring Borough Council 
of Poplar, but no prosecutions were undertaken by the West 
Ham Council. The Local Government Board, who have 
power under the Public Health Act to institute proceedings 
in default, and recover expenses from the offending local 
authority, refused to interfere on the representations of the 
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Coal Smoke Abatement Society. It would appear that a large 
number of notices are served on manufacturers by the West 
Ham Council, and that, unfortunately, sterner measures are 
considered impracticable.^ It may be assumed that the 
Council's policy is determined by the consideration that large 
areas in the borough are practically given up to manufacture, 
and by a fear that if they enforce too high a standard they 
may hamper industry and work against the real interests 
of the borough. Preventive measures have l)een success- 
fully adopted at the present day by many manufacturers in 
different parts of the country, but the Council do not yet seem 
to have considered the practicability of enforcing their powers 
to the full. 

List of Factories for which Plans have been Sanctioned by the 

Borough Council, 
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No records were kept before 1867. 



The approximate growth in the number of factories in 
West Ham may be seen from the above table. The list 
is designed to show the number of manufacturers who have 

^ Thirty notices were served during 1906, and a large number of letters were 
written. 
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built new factory premises, and does not include warehousesi 
workshops, or additions to existing factories, though in many 
cases the additions have been more important than the new 
factories erected. 



The following list shows the chief groups of manufacture 
at present carried on in West Ham and the leading firms 
in each : — 

List of Chief Factories in West Ham. 



No. 

Alkali woiks 2 

Asbestos works i 

Asphalte works i 

Bmlding contractors' works 6 

Bottle &ctory i 

Breweries 3 

Boxmaking factory . . . . i 
Chemical factories . . . .12 
Chemical manure works . . 4 
Confectionery factories . . .10 

Coopers' works i 

Electrical works 2 

Engineering works .... 14 

Fur factory i 

Flour mills 4 

Foundry (iron) i 



No. 

Gasworks 2 

Gas stove works i 

Horse slaughter-house . . . i 

Ink factories 8 

India-rubber factories ... 3 

Malt works i 

Mat factory i 

Oil factories 5 

Printing works 3 

Sawmills and timber-yards . 1 1 

Sugar refineries 2 

Soap works 10 

Sack factories 3 

Stone works i 

Varnish and paint works . .10 

Wholesale clothing factories . 4 



It has already been mentioned that 4008 persons worked 
in the occupations in the Census group xv., which includes 
chemicals, oil, grease, soap, resin, &c. Factories of this class 
are more numerous than any others in West Ham, and a large 
proportion of unskilled labour, including boys and girls, is 
employed in them. Of the number just quoted, 1020 were 
females. The ages are given in detail for one section of the 
group only — that comprising oil, grease, soap, &c. — and in 
this, out of 1259 male workers, 525 were under twenty, and 
out of 520 female workers, 428 were under twenty. 

The next large group of persons employed comprises the 
makers of metals, machines, and implements. Though the 
number of factories is smaller than in the preceding group, 
the persons employed are considerably more numerous. The 
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males in this group were 4552 in 1881,^ 7841 in i89i> 
10,999 in 1901. These figures represent a steady increase 
of employment on the Great Eastern Railway. The number 
employed at the Thames Iron Works abo increased for a 
time, but since 1901 the firm has employed a comparatively 
small number of hands. This is due to the competition of 
the north, where the expenses of shipbuilding are less, and 
to the increased size of battleships, which prevents their 
entering the Albert Dock to be fitted. The Dreadnought type 
of battleship is three feet wider than the entrance to the dock, 
and until the dock is widened it is impossible for battleships 
of this class to be built on the Thames. A considerable 
number of the workmen included in this group are employed 
in the engineering shops at the Victoria and Albert Docks. 

The third large source of employment is the Victoria and 
Albert Docks, which are treated separately in Book II., chap. ii. 
The group of people employed in docks and harbours is 
large, and has greatly increased. The census gives the num- 
bers as 1903 in 1881, 3737 in 1891, 5950 in 1901. These 
figures, however, are lower that the real numbers, because 
dock labourers are apt to return themselves merely as 
labourers, in which case they would be included in the 
general or undefined labour groups. The two latter groups, 
it will be seen, have slightly decreased during the last decade. 
Possibly, owing to greater accuracy in description, some now 
appear as dockers. 

It is impossible to ascertain accurately from the census 
occupation tables the number of casual labourers in West 
Ham. Some indication may, however, be found in part of 
section 3 of group vi., which gives the number of bargemen, 
lightermen, and watermen, and section 4, which contains 
those employed in docks, harbours, &c., and in group xxii. 
under the headings " General Labourers " and " Others." 

' Before 1881 the census occupation tables apply to Superintendent Registration 
Districts and principal towns, of which the only one given for Essex is Colchester. 
West Ham Parish is included in the registration dbtrict of West Ham, which com- 
prises several other large centres of population, and is coterminous with West Ham 
Union. It is therefore impossible to show the increase or decrease in separate trades 
before 1 88 1. It is not possible to compare the census figures for the different decennial 
periods in detail t because the classification has been altered. 
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In group vi., sections 3 and 4, 670 persons are shown as 
bargemen, lightermen, or watermen, 5581 as dock or wharf 
labourers, and, under the heading "Others," 916 as coal- 
porters or labourers. This group, therefore, contains 7167 
persons whose occupation is connected with the docks. It 
will be seen from the chapter on Docks that the bulk of these 
are casual labourers. Dockers, who live in West Ham, pro- 
bably look first for work at the Victoria and Albert Docks, 
though they may sometimes get work at Tilbury and other 
docks. 

In group xxii. there are 7109 general labourers, and 
under the heading " Others " there are 444 undefined factory 
labourers, and 68 machine workers, who also belong to the 
factory group. It is probable that a large number of the 
general and factory labourers are irregular. 

It has been indicated in Book I. that certain districts 
in the borough are mainly inhabited by irregular workers. 
A special inquiry was made in sixteen streets typical of 
such districts, and the occupations of heads of families 
ascertained: eight of the streets were in the south of the 
borough, chiefly in the district south of the Barking Road 
in the Canning Town and Tidal Basin Wards. The eight 
streets in the north of the borough included four of the 
same class as those in the south, and four of a rather better 
type. In the eight southern streets were 557 fathers of 
families, and of these 449 were classed as dock labourers, 
general labourers, and men out of work, 50 as artisans or in the 
building trades, 78 as miscellaneous workers. In the northern 
streets the number of heads of families was 472, of whom 332 
were in the above-mentioned class, 61 were artisans or in the 
building trades, 7 1 miscellaneous workers, and 6 were stated 
to be past work. It is probable that a number of the general 
labourers were really dock labourers, and that a large pro- 
portion of the dock and general labourers are casual workers. 

Table XVIII. gives the number of persons employed in 
the borough in 1904 in factories, workshops, and laundries, 
and is useful for general comparison with the census figures. 
No exact comparison between the two sets of figures can be 
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drawn. The census figures (1901) give the occupations of 
residents in the borough, some of whom work outside it ; and 
the other list (1904) gives the occupations of people employed 
in the borough, some of whom doubtless live outside it. The 
returns are, besides, for di£Ferent years, and the grouping is 
di£Ferent. Certain facts, however, may be deduced from an 
examination of the information from both sources referring 
to the three largest industrial groups. 

Taking chemical and allied trades together in the return 
of 1904, it appears that 41 17 persons were employed in 
factories and workshops in the borough. Census group xv., 
which covers the same trades, gives 4008 persons living in 
the borough for 190 1 ; and it may be therefore safely assumed 
that the bulk of the people employed in these trades live in 
the borough. 

The woiicers in engineering and allied trades employed in 
factories and workshops in West Ham numbered 7517 in 
1904, and the corresponding group x. of the Census showed 
that in 1 90 1 11,122 workers in these trades were living in 
the borough.^ Thus it may be inferred that in this trade also 
the bulk of the workers live in the borough. 

It is not possible to compare the returns for the Albert 
and Victoria Docks for 1904 with the census figures for 1901, 
because the daily fluctuation is so great. 

The persons over 15 working in the six census groups 
of occupations which are most largely followed in West Ham 
have been classified to show age-distribution. It will be 
noticed that in three of the groups the percentage between 
25 and 45 is very similar to that of the population between 
those ages, but that the manufacture of food is carried on 
largely by younger persons, and that a large number of 
dockers are over 25. In the latter case the large number 
of older men is due to the fact that a considerable number, 
many of whom have been unsuccessful in other occupations, 
enter the trade after the age of 25. 

^ The decrease b partly accounted for by the state of the employment in the 
Thames Iron Works, which were very busy in 1901, and since then the number of its 
men has decreased by about 3000. The other large employer of this class of labour, the 
Great Eastern Railway, shows almost the same number for 1900 and 1905. 
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West Ham, especially North West Ham, has often been 
described as a dormitory for London. The census returns of 
persons in different industrial groups give the occupations of 
the inhabitants of the borough, but do not show in what 
districts they work. It may be surmised that a large pro- 
portion of clerks and other persons engaged in business go up 
to the City daily, but it is unfortunately impossible to give 
the numbers, as certain of the railway companies concerned 
refused to supply information. On the other hand, it has 
been shown, by a comparison of the number of persons 
employed in factories and workshops in West Ham with the 
census figures, that the number of persons both living and 
working in West Ham is considerable. 

The result of a census of pedestrians taken on April 25, 
1907, between 5 and 7 a.m., at the seventeen principal outlets 
of the borough, is curious: 7572 persons went out of the 
borough, and 7501 came in. It may be assumed that these 
persons belonged almost entirely to the artisan and labouring 
classes, as it was too early in the morning for many clerks 
or shop assistants to be about. 

The distribution of the population by age is shown in 
Diagram XIV. In a self-contained community, the numbers 
diminish steadily at each succeeding age group. This is 
illustrated by the curve for England and Wales. It will be 
noticed that in London there is an influx of population 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five, and a steady 
decrease after twenty-five. 

In West Ham no considerable movement is apparent, 
though there seems to be a slight emigration of population 
between fifteen and twenty. The steady decline in the 
numbers is due either to counterbalancing movements of 
population inwards and outwards, or to the absence of any 
large immigration, but of these the first cause is the more 
likely. The slight exodus between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty is no doubt due to the proximity of London, which 
attracts young persons of that age, as may be seen from the 
London curve. 
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The figures in Table XXIV. are taken from the Census of 
1 90 1, and show the distribution at three groups of ages in West 
Ham, London, and Hampstead. In West Ham, the pro- 
portion of people who are, from their age, classed as not self- 
supporting — ue. the children under fifteen and the old persons 
over sixty-five, especially the former — is very large, even for an 
industrial town. The number of those who are able to 
'' support themselves and others " is much lower than in Hamp- 
stead or London. It is noticeable that in London the per- 
centage of women in this group is larger than that of men, and 
in Hampstead markedly larger. This is largely due to the 
number of domestic servants. 

The tables of wages printed at the end of this chapter are 
based on returns furnished by employers of labour in the 
borough. All the larger manufacturers were written to, and 
most of them were visited, in many cases two or three times. 
Firms with offices in the City were applied to at their head- 
quarters after an interview with the local manager. It vtras 
explained that returns would be printed in groups, so that the 
figures sent by individuals should not be recognisable. A 
certain number of employers showed great willingness to 
supply information ; others were persuaded with difficulty to 
follow the example of a few leading manufacturers who were 
good enough to allow their names to be mentioned, or to 
communicate themselves with their fellow-employers ; a large 
number refused unconditionally. It was noticeable that local 
managers on several occasions expressed willingness to supply 
details, but the application was afterwards refused by directors 
in the City. 

The investigators attached no importance to general in- 
formation about the average wage paid to employes which 
some manufacturers were willing enough to supply. They 
asked for an exact copy of the wages-sheet for the first week 
of March, June, September, and December for the year 1905, 
and the tables were calculated on this basis. The year 1905 
was selected because the information was mainly collected 
during 1906. In order to allow for seasonal variations in 
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wages, four wages -sheets were asked for, one for each 
quarter.^ 

There is reason to expect that if fuller returns had been 
obtained from manufacturers the earnings exhibited in the 
tables would have been lower. No doubt those who refused 
information were actuated by various motives, but some gave 
as their reason that they were afraid lest their wages should 
become known to trade unionists or others, who would be 
likely to agitate for an increase. One employer whose 
attitude was not, on the whole, unsympathetic to the inquiry, 
although he failed to produce returns, asserted that his wages 
were quite disgraceful, and that he could not understand why 
he and other employers in his trade were allowed to pay their 
workpeople what they chose since ventilation and other con- 
ditions of their employment were regulated by the Factory 
and Workshop Act. 

The supplementary notes are furnished by members of 
trade unions and others. It has been a subject of regret to 
the writers of the report that the information supplied by 
trade unionists was in most cases meagre. Their desire had 
been to obtain an independent body of facts from those 
employed which should be used to supplement and check the 
returns furnished by employers. The object of the inquiry 
was explained at a meeting of the local Trades and Labour 
Council, and other efforts were made to compass this end. 
The attitude towards the inquiry was sympathetic, but it 
would appear that trade unionism is not, speaking generally, 
a very active force in the borough at the present time, and 
information of the detailed description required was not 
forthcoming. 

Thirty-six branches of twenty-seven societies with a 
membership of 4069 are represented on the West Ham and 
District Trades and Labour Council, and the last annual 
report refers to the " decline in the membership of the various 

^ In the case of large businesses, considerable time and trouble was involved in 
extracting the figures, but it was thought better to construct tables from a small body 
of returns fiurly complete in character than from a larger body of unsatisfactory and 
incomplete returns. Where the trouble and expense involved was made the reason of 
refusal, the services of a clerk or pajrment of some one chosen by the manufticturer 
were offered. 
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branches affiliated, mainly due to the depressed state of the 
building trade in particular, and the growing tendency to 
casualty of employment in all trades." 

The separate averages of earnings of individuals over 
varying periods are tabulated from accounts kept by casual 
workers known personally to a resident in the borough who 
assisted in the inquiry. The weekly average in each month 
has been ascertained, and is given to the nearest half-crown ; 
the table shows the number of months in which the various 
averages were earned. This form was chosen in order that 
the irregularity of the earnings should be readily perceived. 

Wages Paid by the Borough Council. 

In 1899 it was decided by the Council that when contracts 
were given out labour clauses should be inserted, binding the 
contractor to pay all his workmen trade union rates of wages 
and to observe such hours of labour and regulations about 
apprentices as were in accordance with the rules of the trade 
unions concerned. The contractor is required to placard 
the rates on all works and shops where contract work is 
carried on. 

In 1907 the question of the means of enforcing the labour 
clauses was raised. It was stated that it was the duty of the 
borough engineer to enforce them, to which he replied that 
it had not been his duty up to that time. The resolution was 
passed by the Council "That the Borough Engineer be in- 
structed to see that the labour clauses in all contracts are 
carried out, and that a clause be inserted in the accepted and 
all future contracts requiring the contractor to produce his 
books when necessary to prove the payment of the proper 
rate of wages to his workmen." A report was brought up by 
the borough engineer showing that it had been the practice 
of the various committees of the Council to deal with notices 
of the infringement of contracts, and he asked if it was the 
Council's intention that he should make inquiries from the 
men as to what wages they received and verify such in- 
formation from the books of the contractor, and if so how 
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often. These questions tended to show that the labour 
clauses had not been carried out in detail, and that adequate 
enforcement of the clauses would add substantially to the 
duties of the officers concerned. It was even suggested by 
the borough engineer that the appointment of a special 
officer would be necessary. The Council considered the 
whole question, and decided that the officers should report to 
the various committees from time to time on any breach of 
the labour clauses that might be brought to their notice, and 
that the resolution of the Council above quoted should be 
rescinded. 

Contracts have been placed with firms in different parts 
of the country, and it has therefore been impossible to obtain 
the wages-sheets. The following table is based only on the 
returns of wages paid to men employed direct by the Town 
Council. As these wages-sheets are not confidential, they 
have been printed in detail. 

Employment under the Council is considered by the trade 
unions to be on the whole very fair. The rates were very 
low, but were raised in 1890, 1896, and in 1898. 

The number of observations under the various trades in 
different quarters varies considerably, and this points to a 
good deal of job work and irregular labour. There is also a 
considerable amount of broken time. It will be noted that a 
large percentage^ of men in each quarter have earned less 
than ;^i in the week. It is probable that this could have 
been avoided by an interchange of labour between the 
different departments, but no such attempt is made. The 
total list of rates paid to workmen would have occupied too 
much space, but a selection is printed on page 184. 

Work and Wages in Different Trades. 

Chemical and Allied Trades. 

It will be noted in the following table that the general 
run of wages in these groups is low. Most of the labour 
employed is unskilled or little skilled. There is a certain 

^ March, 17 per cent. ; June, 16 per cent. ; September, 11 per cent. ; December, 
1 1 per cent. 
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margin of irregular labour which is greatest in the men's 
group. No returns were, however, received from some large 
works in chemical and allied trades in which there is reason 
to believe that there is a considerable proportion of casual 
labour. 



Men. 


Date. 


No. of 
Observa- 
tions. 


Median. 


Upper 
Quartile. 


Lower 
Quartile. 


IPredominant 
Rate. 


Na at 

Predominant 

Rate. 






s. 


d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


s, d. 




March . . . 


744 


27 





32 


24 


24 


55 


June .... 


726 


27 


6 


32 6 


24 


24 


SI 


Sept. . . . 


704 


27 


6 


31 6 


24 


24 


SI 


JL/ec • . . • 


7^7 


27 


6 


31 6 


24 


24 


66 








Youths, 








March . . . 


55 


18 


20 6 


16 


18 


II 


June .... 


62 


18 


6 : 21 


17 


18 


10 


•sepi. . • , 


58 


18 


6 21 


17 6 


18 


12 


X/ec. .... 


63 


18 


20 
Boys, 


17 


18 


12 


March , . . 


125 


9 





II 6 


8 


8 


33 


June. . . . 


131 


9 





II 


8 


8 


36 


Sept. . . . 


140 


9 





12 


8 


8 


38 


Dec 


146 


9 





12 


8 


8 


35 








Women, 








March . . . 


24 


12 





14 6 


10 


12 0, 14 


3 each 


June .... 


26 


12 


6 


14 6 


10 


10 0, II 6 


3 .> 


Sept. . . . 


26 


12 


6 


14 


9 


14 


5 


Dec 


26 

1 


12 


6 


15 6 


II 6 


11 0, II 6 

12 0, 12 6 
17 


3 each 








Girls. 








March . . . 


52 


8 





9 


7 


7 


9 


June .... 


51 


8 





8 6 


7 


9 


8 


Sept .... 


60 


7 





9 


6 


5 6 


9 


Dec 


67 


7 


6 


10 


6 


5 6 


9 



In one chemical factory, the more skilled men earn as 
much as 35s. a week on piecework, but the bulk of the hands 
are labourers who earn 24s. a week, working ten hours a day. 

In one department a good many boys and youths between 
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sixteen and twenty have been substituted for men, and are 
paid from 8s. to 15s. Other youths of eighteen do the work 
of adult labourers ; they often "truck" from the wharf to the 
factory, which is hard work. These youths are frequently turned 
ofiF at the age of twenty or when they ask for a man's wage, 
and their place is taken by other lads. 

In another chemical factory, girl learners are taken on at 
5s. a week. Wages are paid partly by piecework and partly 
by time. No one is put on piecework who would earn less 
than id. per hour. If they earn more than 4d. an hour, ue. 
19s. 8d. per week, the prices for piecework are cut down. 
For instance, a quick worker recently made nearly 23s. on 
certain work, with the result that the work was paid at half 
its former price throughout the department. Some of the 
highest wages are earned by little girls, who are quick and 
nimble and can work faster than the older women. The 
women complain that this causes reductions in wages. The 
time wages paid to women vary from i^d. to 4|d. per hour, 
according to the work. Boys are paid for day work at the 
rate of 7s. 5d., 8s. yd., 9s. lod., and 12s. 4d. per week in diffe- 
rent departments, and men 19s. 8d., 22s. 2d., and 24s. 5d. The 
rate for overtime is the same, but they are paid 6d. extra if 
they work all night. The working day is 10 J hours — allowing 
for Saturday, 59 hours per week. The various departments 
do season trades, and it is common for workers to be " stood 
off." In such cases, the workers are sent for by the firm when 
their services are again required. Even the best workers are 
liable to this, though they are likely to be removed from one 
department to another. 

The workers complain of the waste of time involved in 
the complicated system of piecework rates. For example. 
Miss X began the day on a piecework job which took 
her ten minutes. She was then put on a time work job at 
2d. per hour which lasted five minutes, and finally on a piece- 
work job which lasted 6\ hours, on which she earned less 
than 2d. per hour. In some of the departments a fresh pay- 
sheet is made out for each job, and Miss X has had as 
many as twelve sheets in the day. 
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The following table shows the weekly wages earned by a 
labourer at a Silvertown chemical factory during eleven years. 
The wages, which are given at the nearest half-crown, vary 
from under 2s. 6d. up to 32s. 6d., and in one year were under 
2S. 6d. for three months. The fact that this man kept an 
account of his earnings shows that he did not belong to the 
thriftless class, but was a regular labourer who was often 
given broken work, or was turned oS for a time to suit the 
employer's convenience. 

Wages of a Labourer at a Chemical Factory in Silvertown. 



Year. 





15/- 

• ■ • 


17/6 


20/- 
2 


22/6 

• ■ ■ 


25/- 


27/6 


30/- 


3*/6 


1895 






I 




6 


• • • 


• • • 


1896 










• • • 


■ • • 


I 


• • • 




5 


I 


I 


1897 










• • • 


I 


I 


2 




5 


2 


• • • 


1898 










• • ■ 


• • • 


• • • 


3 




4 


I 


• • • 


1899 










• • • 


• « • 


• • • 


2 




4 


3 


I 


1900 










• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 




3 


4 


2 


1901 










I 


• • • 


I 


I 




• • • 


4 


• • • 


1902 










• • • 


I 


I 


3 




• • • 


I 


3 


1903 










• • • 


2 


3 


I 




4 


I 


• • • 


1904 










3 


2 


2 


• • • 




3 


• • • 


I 


1905 


3 


2 


• • • 


2 


• • • 




I 


I 


• • • 



Note. — Each item in the first line represents a weekly average for a month, and 
the number of months during which each average was earned is given for each year. 



Iron Trades. 

The chief three employers of labour in the iron trades are 
the Great Eastern Railway Company, the London Tilbury and 
Southend Railway Company, and the Thames Iron Works, 
Limited. At the two former works, the employment is fairly 
regular, and at the latter varies considerably. None of these 
firms supplied the required information, and the returns of 
wages in these trades are therefore very imperfect. The trade 
unions state that in the railway shops boilermakers are paid 
trade union rates, and although the engineers are paid less 
than union rates, members of the Amalgamated Society of 
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Engineers are allowed to work there. In the Thames Iron 
Works, where the eight hours' day obtains, engineers receive 
2s. a week less than the trade union rate, but as the hours 
are short the rate is at present accepted by the union. 
Drillers on ship-work are paid the trade union rate of 5s. a 
day for new work and 6s. for repairs, but they sometimes 
earn more on piecework. The bonus systems which are in 
use at the Great Eastern Railway Works and the Thames Iron 
Works are not popular with the employes. The general 
objection of workmen to bonus systems is discussed on 
page 219. 

In 1845 the Great Eastern Railway had two works, one 
at Romford, where from 300 to 400 men were engaged, the 
other at Stratford, where 72 men were employed. The 
locomotive works were transferred from the Romford factory 
to Stratford in the year 1847. They were then on a very 
small scale, and have been added to from time to time. The 
present area of the works and shops is 78 acres, and their 
capacity is equal to an output on new work — quite apart from 
repairs — of an engine a week, a carriage a day, and a waggon 
an hour. The number of men employed at various dates has 
been roughly as follows : — 



1850 . 


1 500 men. 


1885 . 


. 3800 men. 


1900 . 


68cx> men. 


185s . 


. 2000 „ 


1890 . 


. 5070 „ 


1905 . 


. 6290 „ 


1872 . 


. 3000 .. 


189s . 


. 4970 M 


1906 . 


. 6450 n 



The principle of the bonus system is that a certain amount 
of time is allowed for a job at such and such a rate per hour, 
and if it is completed in less time the money saved is divided 
between the company and the men. 

The following figures show the recent fluctuations of 
employment at the Thames Iron Works, but it was unfortu- 
nately impossible to obtain fuller information relating to 
employment during the earlier years. 

1887 1529 

1892 2151 

1897 2804 

1902 3178 

1907 1022 (6 months only). 

L 
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The ** Good Fellowship " system of payment which pre- 
?aiif at the Thames Iron Works is described in detail on pages 
63-112 of the report on ''Gain-sharing and certain other 
Syftems of Bonus on Production/' published by the Board 
of Trade (C-7848). The system is not the same for all the 
groups of artisans and labourers, and it is only possible here 
to state the general principles on which it is based. 

The employer, Mr. Hills, wished to adopt an eight hours' 
day, but was not prepared to do so, unless greater efficiency 
on the part of the men could be secured. Accordingly when 
the change of hours was made, he introduced a bonus system. 
He failed in an attempt to introduce profit-sharing, and 
thereupon instituted the Good Fellowship system. The men 
are paid time-wages at various rates, but in addition to this 
they may earn a bonus on a job. When a contract is under- 
taken, the '' labour value " of it is elaborately computed. If 
the work is so speedily accomplished that the labour costs 
leM than was computed, the men receive a certain bonus ; if 
on the other hand the work takes longer and the labour 
expense is greater than was expected, the men lose, and this 
loss is deducted from future gains on the same job. When a 
job is completed, gains are paid, and losses are cancelled so 
that the men start fair on a fresh job. It should be noted 
that, in the case of loss, the men never receive less than their 
time-rates. The system in its broad outline is very similar to 
that of the Dock Company, described on page 195. The work 
is done in gangs or trade groups, and the work of the gang 
or trade group is the unit on which the total bonus is calcu- 
lated. It is afterwards distributed among the men in different 
proportions. It was found that the bonus earned was larger 
in small gangs, as it had a greater effect in speeding up the 
men when they were all working together in the same part 
of the works than when they were divided and felt that their 
possible gains would be nullified by the losses of men working 
elsewhere, perhaps on a job the labour value of which they 
did not know. It is impossible to read the elaborate report 
referred to above, with its account of the modifications that 
were found to be necessary in various departments on account 
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of the men's dissatisfaction, without feeling that the system 
is open to the same objection as that made to the Dock 
Company's bonus system.^ The men are likely to be in a 
state of dissatisfaction owing to the uncertainty of the results. 
They may exert themselves to the uttermost, and find that a 
much smaller bonus than they had expected falls to their 
share, or even that they have lost instead of gained. Such a 
result may be produced by the less satisfactory work of other 
members of the group or gang ; or the nature of the job may 
have been such as to make the " speeding up " necessary to 
secure a satisfactory bonus impossible. It is scarcely necessary 
to point out that some processes must be so carefully carried 
out that it is impossible for even the most skilled workman to 
effect them very speedily, and attempts to do so are likely to 
entail considerable loss to the firm. The computation of the 
labour value of a job must be a very complicated affair, 
especially in a trade where there may be great variety in the 
work and the articles turned out are by no means of the 
same pattern. Even if the computations of labour values 
were always ideally fair to the workers, it is probable that 
they would fail to appreciate this, on account of the difl&culty 
of understanding the many considerations involved in the 
computation. In short, the danger of the system is that when- 
ever a man's gains under it are unsatisfactory, he is likely to 
feel that he has been " done " either by the firm or by his 
fellow-workers. 

The wages given in the table apply to work of different 
kinds in dock engineering shops. The table is not divided to 
show trades, as the returns for certain departments come from a 
single firm, and might be recognised. It therefore gives only 
the average conditions prevailing. It was impossible to classify 
the figures obtained in any other way, as the large employers, 
other than dock employers, refused information. 

The work is divided into shop and outside work, new work 
and repairs. Outside work is very irregular and depends 
largely on the arrival of ships in need of repair. It is stated 

^ See p. 219. 
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by the Engineers' Union that during the last few years much 
of the work has been done by the engineers belonging to the 
different ships, and their staflFs are supplemented by casual 
hands from shore. An engineer at this casual work may earn 
£i 3, week on an average throughout the year, or as much as 
£2 if he is fortunate. In the shops the work is more regular 
and engineers sometimes average £2 5s. In both kinds of 
work there is frequently excessive overtime. The rates of pay 
and hours are covered by an agreement between the Ship 
Repairers' Association and the Union, and the regulations are 
carried out in the chief dock shops, with two exceptions. 

Modern industrial conditions appear to have brought 
about the system of short jobs. It is, however, stated that 
some firms who have approved of this system for several years 
do not consider that this form of employment pays, and are 
anxious to retain a permanent staff of old hands who know 
the work. In the majority of cases, however, employers 
change their hands very frequently. There appears to be a 
tendency for small employers to give the greater part of their 
work to boys who are kept for three to five years, during 
which they are learning the trade. 

Apart from the large employers of engineers in West Ham, 
the main demand for labour of this kind comes from small 
engineering shops, and from factories in which men are wanted 
for repairs to plant. In these the conditions of employment 
differ very largely, and there are some in which the members 
of the union cannot work on account of the low rate of pay. 

It has been already pointed out that except in the railway 
shops work has been slack in the iron trades throughout the 
district. There are three branches of the Boiler Makers and 
Iron and Steel Ship Builders' Society in the borough with a 
membership of 921. During the three and a half years from 
January 1904 to the end of June 1907, 14,101 out-of-work 
benefit payments were made to members, amounting in all 
to ;^4935 7s. 3d. ; and in a large number of cases mem- 
bcrn were exempted from paying their contributions to the 
society for varying periods. These figures show that the 
work is very irregular. 
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Iron Trades — Weekly Wages. 



i6s 



Men, 


Date. 


No. of 
Observa- 
tions. 


Median. 


1 

Upper Lower 
Quartile. Quartile. 


Predominant 
Rate. 


No. at 

Predominant. 

Rate. 






J. d 


s, d. s. d. 


J. d 




March . . . 


497 


31 


38 6 27 6 


27 6 


65 


June .... 


651 


35 


43 27 6 


27 6 


56 


Sept. . . . 


614 


30 


39 27 


42 


63 


Dec 


S70 


30 


39 24 


24 


79 


• 




Boys, 






March . . . 


90 


II 


16 6 


9 


9 


10 


June. . . . 


86 


12 6 


18 


7 6 


7 


8 


Sept . . . 


80 


12 


16 6 


7 


II 


8 


ii^ec. «... 


62 


12 


17 6 


7 6 


8 6 


7 



Daily Wages — Men. 

First week of March. — The numbers employed daily varied 
from eight to eleven, exclusive of Sunday, when only one was 
employed. The daily earnings varied from 2s. iijd. to 
IDS. 1 1 id. 

First week of June, — ^The numbers employed daily varied from 
forty-eight to fifty, exclusive of Sunday, when only six were 
employed. The daily earnings varied from is. Qd. to 21s. 5jd. 

First week of September. — The numbers employed daily varied 
between forty-two and forty-three. The daily earnings varied 
from 2s. 9d. to us. 9fd. 

First week of December. — The numbers employed daily 
varied from thirty-four to forty-two. The daily earnings 
varied from is. 3|d. to 26s. 8id. 

Daily Wages — Boys. 

First week of March. — Nine boys were employed each day. 
The daily earnings varied from 6fd. to 3s. y^d. 

First week of June. — Seventeen boys were employed each 
day. The daily earnings varied from 6jd. to 7s. id. 

First week of September, — Ten boys were employed each 
day. The daily earnings varied from 6|d. to 3s. 6Jd. 

First week of December. — No return is given. 
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The West Ham branch of the United Society of Drillers 
has a membership of no. Since the Black Prince was 
finished, three or four years ago, no battleships have been built 
at the Thames Iron Works ; and the consequence has been 
that drillers have only been able to obtain job work. This 
consists principally of new work or repairs on vessels of small 
tonnage for both navy and merchant service. The figures 
provided by the union show that during the last three years 
25 per cent, of the members have always been unemployed. 
The union has not hitherto paid unemployed benefit, but a 
voluntary fund has been started which will shortly come into 
operation. A number of men have been displaced by the 
introduction of machinery, and it is asserted that work is 
carried out more rapidly, and therefore jobs last a shorter time 
than formerly. 

Confectionery (Sugar, Cocoa, and Sweets). 

The centre of the sugar industry used to be Christian Street 
and Cable Street, E.C., and a number of German and Polish 
Jews, skilled workers, were brought over in connection with 
the industry, because English workers had not any experience 
of sugar refining. The firm of Martineau & Co. removed 
from Christian Street to Silvertown in 1891, employing 300 
men on their " floors," and took over the buildings of Duncan's 
sugar refinery, which had failed. Martineau's buildings were 
burned down in 1897, and the firm was unable to rebuild. 

With the introduction of machinery the work has become 
less skilled, and wages have steadily gone down. Some em- 
ployers were not able to separate the wages of girls from those 
paid to women, or of youths from those paid to men, but the 
returns have been given separately where possible. The wages 
in some cases are only two-thirds of those paid for the same 
processes at Martineau's. Moreover, a good many youths 
are now employed instead of '' staid " men. It is said that 
eighteen years ago the demand for labour was so great that men 
were offered 2s. if they would go in to work, in addition to 
their wages. It used to be the custom to provide beer, but 
this is not done by the firms at present in the district. 
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The following table gives a somewhat misleading impres- 
sion as to the number of women employed in this trade, as 
certain large manufacturers who largely employ women's labour 
are unrepresented. 

Confectionery. 



Men,^ 


Date. 

March . . . 
June .... 
Sept. . . . 
x^cc .... 


No. of 
Observa- 
tions. 


Median. 


Upper 
Quartile. 


Lower 
Quartile. 


Predominant 
Rate. 


No. at 

Predominant 

Rate. 


467 
464 
468 
501 


s, d, 
24 6 
28 
26 
28 


s. d 
30 6 
37 
32 6 
35 


s, d, 
21 6 
24 

23 

24 


s. d 
20 
24 
24 
24 


46 

64 

75 
6^ 








Women. 






March . . . 
June. . . . 
Sept. . . . 

xJ^Ct • . . . 


III 
112 
106 
109 


12 
12 
12 6 
12 


1$ 
15 
14 
14 


10 

7 

10 6 

10 


15 
IS 
15 
IS 


23 
22 

19 
18 






Giris i 


under Eighteen, 






March . . . 
June. . . . 
Sept. . . . 
Dec 


17 
II 
10 
18 


9 
7 
7 
7 


10 

9 
8 

8 


7 

5 

5 

6 


10 
7 
7 
7 


S 
3 
4 
6 








YoutAs, 






March . . . 
June. . . . 
Sept. . . . 
JL/ec • ■ • . 


108 

100 
106 


15 

16 6 
16 
16 6 


16 6 

17 6 

17 6 

18 


13 6 
16 

15 6 

16 


13 6 
16 
16 
16 


19 
28 

25 
35 








Boys, 






March . . . 
June. . . . 
Sept. . . . 
Dec .... 


127 

^Z7 
126 

157 


10 
10 
10 6 
13 6 


13 
13 6 
IS 6 
19 6 


8 6 
8 
8 
8 6 


10 
8 
8 
7 


17 
21 

15 
17 



' In March in cases where hours are noted 9 men vroriced under 48 hours. 

In June ,, ,. ,, x man „ ,. 

In December ,, ,. ,. 5 men ,, „ 

These were all earning less than izs. 6d. 
It is probable that there were other cases of short time not noted. 

It will be noted that the median and predominant rates 
for men are low. There are comparatively few well-paid 
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jobs, and the majority of the men employed are practically 
labourers. About three-sevenths of the employes whose wages 
are tabulated above are women, girls, youths, and boys. 

The following information supplied by individual workers 
bears out the statement already made that wages in the trade 
have fallen during the last few years. In a certain factory the 
men in one department start at 24s., a few getting as much as 
29s. There is a good deal of casual work in certain depart- 
ments, paid at 6d. per hour, or 3s. 4d. per day of ten hours. 
Boys do the same work as some of the casual labourers, and 
earn 4s. a week less at it. They are often turned off at about 
the age of nineteen, and take to dock work. Certain parts of 
the work require less skill than was formerly the case, owing 
to the invention of new processes and the improvement of 
machinery, and youths are now employed in them instead of 
men. A few examples may be given of this. A man used to 
be paid 35s. per week where a youth is now paid i6s., and 
the output is doubled ; in another case the boy is paid 17s. 
where the man would have been paid 35s., and here too the 
output is doubled. In a certain department eleven years ago, 
a man averaged £2 8s. od. a week and eight pints of beer 
a day for an average day of eight hours. Now the highest 
wage earned in a similar department is 36s. for a twelve hour 
day ; no beer is given, and the men are required to work at 
higher pressure. 

In another firm girls earn 8s. to 1 2s. on time work, boys 
and youths 8s. to i6s., and men i6s. to 26s. 

Building Trades. 

The building trade is seasonal in character. It will, 
accordingly, be noted that the number of observations in the 
following table varies, although the returns have been made 
by the same number of employers in each of the four quarters. 
The largest number of men was employed in September, 
and the smallest in March. The average wage was, how- 
ever, highest in June, and the predominant rate in March. 
There is a considerable difference between the upper and 
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lower quartiles, and in the length of the interquartile range 
for the different quarters. 

The returns on which the table is based were obtained 
from firms of good standing. It was not possible to obtain 
the pay-sheets of small builders such as those described on 
page II, or greater irregularity of employment might be 
expected. 

Building Trades. 



Men. 


Date. 


No. of 
Observa- 
tions. 


Median. 

1 

1 


Upper 
Quartile. 

s. d. 


Lower 
Quartile. 


Predominant 
Rate. 


No. at 

Predominant 

Rate. 






5, d. 


s. d. 


1 

i 


March . . . 


243 


40 





44 


30 


44 


i 43 


June . . . 


432 


43 


6 


53 


33 


43 6 


40 


Sept. . . . 


602 


40 





43 6 


32 


42 


84 


Dec. . . . 


370 


38 


6 


40 6 


29 


38 6 


82 








Foremen. 






March . . . 


6 


60 





65 


55 


60 


2 


June .... 


7 


56 


6 


60 


54 


60 


2 


Sept. . . . 


7 


60 





60 


55 


60 


3 


Dec. . . . 


7 


60 





60 


55 


60 


3 








Youths, 






March . . . 


3 


20 


1 20 


17 


20 


2 


June . . . 


3 


20 





20 


17 


20 


2 


Sept. . . . 


3 


20 





20 6 


17 


20 


2 


Dec. . . . 


3 


20 





20 


17 


20 


2 








Boys. 






March . . . 


35 


10 





14 


7 


9 


5 


June . . . 


38 


13 





19 


9 6 


7J.» 1 3 J. 


4 each 


Sept. . . . 


42 


12 





IS 


8 6 


IS 


8 


Dec . . . 


56 


10 


6 


14 6 


7 


7 


7 

1 



Earnings of men working less than 48 hours a week. 

March 3s. 5s. 63. 6d. 7s. 6d. 9s. 9. 6d. 

411 III 

March lis. 6d. 12s. 6d. 13s. 14s. 148. 6d. iss. 6d. 

I I I I I I 

June 45. 4S. 6d. 9s. los. 6d. lis. 6d. I28. 12. 6d. 14s. 6d. iSs. 163. 168. 6d. 

I 4 I I 211 I I 4 I 

Sept. 38. 3s. 6d. 48. 6d. Ss. 6d. 6s. 6s. 6d. 9s. 6d. los. iis. 

22 s 212 112 

Sept. II. 6d. 13s. 13s. 6d. 16s. i6s. 6d. 

I 2 I I 2 

Dec. 28. 28. 6d. 38. 48. 6d. 78. 98. los. 6d. 138. 148. 

1213 21 2 13 



I70 WEST HAM 

The information promised by some of the unions in 
the building trade was unfortunately not sent in time for 
insertion. 

The West Ham branch of the National Amalgamated 
Society of Operative House and Ship Decorators and Painters 
contains 360 members, of whom 125 are entitled to strike, 
accident, and lock-out pay, but not to out-of-work pay. Out- 
of-work pay is only given from March to October. During 
the last three seasons the branch has paid out a total of 
^^1370 in out-of-work pay. This sum is only a partial indi- 
cation of unemployment, as some of the members were out 
of work in the summer, when no benefit is paid. It is alleged 
by the union that one of the reasons of under-employment is 
that work is hurried through and scamped, so that there is a 
tendency for jobs to last a very short time. 

Information was received from the union with respect to 
the wages paid by twenty-four firms in the borough. Nine 
pay the trade union rate ; two pay a uniform rate which is 
less than the trade union rate ; nine have no uniform rate at 
all, and four are " doubtful." The trade union rate is 8Jd. 
per hour. '* Time and a quarter " is paid between 5 p.m. and 
8 P.M., " time and a half " between 8 p.m. and midnight, and 
" double time " from midnight to 6.30 A.M. This scale does 
not apply to ships' painters, who get gd. an hour and over- 
time, but sometimes earn as much as 2s. per hour on piece- 
work. Seven shipping firms recognise the union. 

Carpenters have been much affected by the depression of 
the building trades, and by the substitution of iron and con- 
crete for wood in the construction of buildings. 

Printing. 

The printing works to which the following table applies 
are all union shops so far as the men's wages are concerned, 
but the women in the trade are totally unorganised. 

It will be noted that the number of observations is not the 
same in all the quarters, and that the largest quantity of extra 
labour was taken on in the men's department in December 
and in March. Most overtime was also worked in December. 
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Printing. 












Afen. 






! 

! 


1 

1 
Date. 


No. of 
Observa- 
tions. 


1 


Lower 
Quartile. 


Predominant 
Rate. 


Naat 

Predominant 

Rate. 


1 




J. 


d. s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 




March . . . ' 


147 


41 


6 48 


36 6 


39 


II 


June . . . • 


138 


39 


45 


31 


39 


13 


Sept . . . ; 


121 


39 


44 


31 


39 


10 


xJCC* . . . ' 


155 


41 


6 ; 50 6 

Youths. 


38 


39 


17 


March . . . 


23 


17 





21 


16 


16 


4 


June . . . 


20 


16 





18 6 


16 


16 


6 


Sept. . , . 


18 


16 





17 


IS 


16 


5 


JL^ec. ... 


19 


24 





26 6 


18 


26 6 


3 








H^omen, 








March . . . 


50 


12 


6 


15 6 


10 


13 


5 


June . . . 


52 


12 


6 


16 6 


10 


10 


6 


Sept. . . . 


44 


14 





16 


II 


15 6 


4 


JL^ec. ... 


57 


13 





17 


12 

1 


12 6 


9 








Girls. 








March . . . 


17 


5 


6 


9 


4 6 


5 


3 


June . . . 


16 


5 


6 


9 


4 6 


4 6 


6 


Sept. . 


13 


6 





9 


5 6 


5/, 5/6 


3 each 


ji^ec. ... 


14 


6 


6 


9 


5 


4/6. 5/. 6/6 


2 each 








Boys. 








March . . . 


54 


7 





9 6 


6 


6 


7 


June . . . 
Sept. 


54 


7 


6 


10 


6 


6 6 


7 


58 


7 


6 


10 6 


6 


6 


9 


ucc. ... 


60 


7 





10 


6 


6/, 6/6 


9 each 



March. — In the case of 48 sums over 35s. . overtime payments varying from 8d. to 95s. zd. 
are included. 

June. — In the case of 17 sums over azs., overtime payments varying from 8d. to 34s. 6d. 
are included. 

September. — In the case of 15 sums over 33s. » overtime payments varying from zs.to i7s.6d. 
are included. 

December.— In the case of 51 sums over a3s. 6d., overtime payments varying from 
IS. to 34s. 6d. are included. 

Youiks. 

March. — In 13 cases over 14s. 6d., overtime payments varying from sd. to 3s. 3d. are 
included. 
June. — In 3 cases over iBs., overtime from 9d. to 3s. are included. 
September. — In the case of one sum of 175., zod. for overtime is included. 
December. ^In tUl cases, overtime payments varying from zs. 9d. to 7s. gd. are inchided. 
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Bays. 

March. — In the case of 19 sums over 6s., overtime payments varying from ad. to 6$. 8d. 
are included. 

June.— In the case of zz sums over 6s., overtime payments varying from ad. to 68. 8d. 
are included. 

September. — In the case of la sums over 7s. 6d. . overtime payments varying from 3d. 
to 8s. are included. 

December. — In the case of 35 sums over 6s. , overtime payments varying from 3d. to iis. 
are included. 

Girls. 

December. — In the case of 4 sums over las. . overtime payments varying from 4d. to 8d. 
are included. 

The following details were furnished by individual workers. 
At one firm not included in the above group we were informed 
that no apprentices were employed. Trade union rates were 
not observed, but it was said that in certain classes of work 
men could earn more than the minimum rates insisted on by 
the union. Men were asked to name their own price when 
they were taken on. The work was paid by the hour, and in 
the case of the less skilled work there was a premium. 

A girl aged fifteen, employed as a machine minder's 
assistant in a certain department, and not included in the 
above group, earned as wages in three successive weeks : 
5s.y 5s. 5d., and 8s. ; the maximum earned was los. The 
system of payment is to give so much " standing money," that 
is, regular weekly wages, and a premium. The maximum 
that can be earned by any woman in this department is 1 2s. 
If a girl earns this regularly in the form of standing money 
she gets no premium. The premium varies with the amount 
done by each machine. There is a girl assistant for each 
machine, and the ^* minder," who is a man, usually looks after 
two machines, though in some cases two minders look after 
three machines. The premium, therefore, is dependent on the 
work of more than one person, on the class of work, and on 
the quantity given out, as workers are sometimes kept waiting. 
The irregularity of the premium can be seen from the girl's 
earnings, as she had 5s. standing money in each case. The 
wages do not, however, represent the money she actually took 
home, for 2s. was returned to the firm for dinner at the 
factory. In the case of more than one of the earnings above- 
mentioned, id. was deducted for unpunctuality. The fine is 
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id. for every five minutes up to half-an-hour. No one who 
is more than half-an-hour late is admitted. It will be noted 
that the fine is disproportionate to the wage earned, as none 
of the women are earning a shilling an hour. The hours 
worked during these weeks were 51^. 

Gas and Allied Trades. 

It will be noticed that the labour in this group is affected 
by seasons. The lowest number are employed in June, and 
the highest in December. Some gas workers have a summer 
occupation, such as brickmaking, which lasts until the winter 
season begins again, and many try for work in the building 
trade ; but a considerable number remain unemployed. The 
table given below also shows some broken time. 

The wages are much lower than a few years ago, owing 
to improved machinery. It was then worth while for 
Germans to come over to work during the winter, return- 
ing to Germany for the summer. They were admitted 
temporarily as members of the Gas Workers and General 
Labourers' Union. 

Gas. 









Meny 


Date. 


No. of 
Observa- 
tions. 


Median. 


Upper 
Quartile. 


Lower 
Quartile. 


Predominant 
Rate. 


No. at 

Predominant 

Rate. 


March . . . 
June .... 
Sept. . . . 
Dec 


715 
648 
650 

751 


X. d, 

31 6 
29 6 
29 6 
31 6 


X. d, 
42 
38 
38 6 
42 


X. d, 
29 6 
29 6 
29 6 
29 6 


X. d, 

29 6 200 
29 6 217 
29 6 201 
29 6 ; 213 

1 

1 



1 March 
June . 
Sept. . 
Dec. . 



4 cases under 7s. 6d., i at 16s. under 48 hours. 
17 „ ,, I2S., a under X7S. 6d. under 48 hours. 
13 ,, ,, 8s. 6d., I at 14s. 

I ,, at 155. 6d., I at aos. 






•I 
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Clothing Trades. 

A considerable amount of low paid male labour is em- 
ployed in the clothing trades. The wages for women and 
girls vary very slightly, and have been taken together, as 
the ages were not indicated in all the employers' returns. It 
is unfortunate that more information could not be obtained 
with regard to this group, but some of the largest manu- 
facturers in the borough refused information. 



Clothing. 



Men, 



Date. 



I March 
June. 

iSept. 
Dec.. 



March . 
lune 
Sept. . 
Dec. 



No. of 
Observa- 


Median. 


^^^'x 


tionx. 




Quartile. 




s. (L 


s, d. 


23 


16 


33 6 


27 


16 6 


35 


29 


16 


35 


28 


19 


35 



Lower 
Quartile. 



s. d. 

11 o 

13 o 

13 o 

12 6 



Women and Girls. 



Predominant 
Rate. 



161 


9 


12 


6 6 


ISO 


9 6 


14 


7 


179 


9 6 


14 6 


6 


207 


10 


14 6 


6 



X. d. 
10/, 11/, 50/ 

13/. 15/ 
15 o 
12 o 



8 o 

9 o 
8 6 

10 o 



No. at 

Predominant 

Rate. 



2 each 

3 each 
3 

3 



14 
10 
II 

14 



Glass. 

There is a branch in West Ham of the Yorkshire Glass 
Bottle Makers' Union. 

In glass bottle making there are usually three grades of 
men — gatherers, blowers, and finishers ; the gatherers bring 
the molten glass to the blowers. The rates paid in one 
factory are as follows : gatherers, 25s. per week and ''plus" ; 
blowers, 30s. per week and *'plus" ; finishers, 32s. per week 
and '' plus." The work is done in gangs called " chairs," with 
three men and two boys in a chair. A chair can usually 
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make £2 5s. premium on a full week's work ; the employer 
takes 7^ per cent, of this, and the remainder is divided 
between the " chair/' the finisher and blower each receiving 
7s. 6d. in the pound of their wages, the gatherer 3s. 4d. 
in the pound, and the boys lod. each in the pound. The 
number of dozen bottles allotted to a chair to make in the 
day varies with the kind of bottle ; if they do more than 
the number allotted, they are paid a "plus." The work is 
done by two shifts. One shift works from 5.30 a.m. to 
4 P.M., and the other from 5.30 p.m. to 4 a.m. One and 
a half hour are allowed for meals, and no work is done 
on Saturdays. The boys mentioned above are not ap- 
prentices, but sometimes an apprentice takes the place of 
the gatherer. Other kinds of work are done by " holes " of 
two men. 

Boys are taken on from fourteen years of age and up- 
wards and are paid 9s. per week. They become "wettcrs 
off" at fifteen and upwards, and are then paid 13s. per week. 
When a vacancy occurs, they are taken on as gatherers, and 
can then qualify as blowers if there is a vacancy, but they 
must remain as apprentices at i6s. a week till they are 
twenty-one. Boys usually manage to remain in the trade. 

The work is done by two " shops,** consisting of six chairs 
each. If one shop is reduced because work is slack, the 
other shop must, by the trade union rules, share their work 
with them. 

There are a number of foreigners coming and going in the 
non-union shops — Germans, Poles, Swedes, and Russians. 
The non-unionists do not work in chairs, but are paid in- 
dividually at so much per 100. 

Labourers are engaged by the week, and their work is 
fairly regular. 

Shops. 

The leading shopkeepers in West Ham were asked to give 
the same information as the other employers of labour, but all 
refused. A partial explanation of this is probably that they 
are less accustomed than other employers to making official 
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returns, and therefore more inclined to resent the request for 
detailed information. The Secretary of the National Union 
of Shop Assistants, Warehousemen, and Clerks states that 
hours are longer and wages lower in West Ham than in the 
west of London and in certain more prosperous suburbs. 



Railway Servants. 

The following information has been received from the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants : porter guards, 
1 8s. per week; acting and shunting guards, 21s. to 24s.; 
guards, 25s. to 30s. Only main line head guards receive as 
much as 30s. The maximum pay of other guards is 27s. 



Porters, 14s. to i8s. per week. 
Shunters, 24s. to 28s. „ 
Platelayers, 21s. to 24s. „ 
Ticket Takers, i8s. to 20s. per week. 
Ticket Collectors, 20s. to 23s. 
Foremen Porters, 21s. to 25 s. 



f> 



Firemen, 3s. to 4s. 6d. per day. 
Drivers, 5s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. „ 
Goods Workers, i8s. to 23s. per week. 
Carmen, i8s. to 27s. per week. 
Signalmen, 20s. to 36s. „ 



The majority are paid less than 30s. per week. 
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West Ham — Census, 1901. 

Table XIX. — Males Over 15 a/ Three Ages^ Blxpressed as Per- 
centage of the Total Number of Males in Each of the Six Groups. 



Census Group. 



XV. — Chemicals, grease, oil, fat, 
&c. (excluding dealers) .... 

X. — Metals, Machines (excluding 
dealers) 

XXII. — General Labourers . . • 

VI. (4). — In Docks, Harbours . . 

XII.— BuUding and Works of Con- 
struction 



XX. (I).— Food (excluding dealers) 



Total in 
Group. 



2,560 

10,818 

6.983 
5,928 

8,700 
1,876 



15 to 25. 



3S.O 

30.5 

31.7 
16.9 

26.5 
45.9 



Of these— 



25 to 45. 



44.6 

46.2 

45.2 
52.9 

45 '8 
37.1 



45 and 
Upwards. 



20.3 

23.1 
23.0 

30.5 

27.6 
17.0 



Table XX. — Age and Sex-Distribution of the Workers in Certain 

Trades in West Ham in 1901. 



Census Group. 



XV. — Chemicals, &c. (exclud- 
ing dealers) 



} 

X. — Metab, Machines, &c. . A 

) 
) 



XXII.— Under heading ** Gene- 
ral Labourers " 



VI. (4).— In Docks, Harbours, 
&c 



XII. — Building and Works oi 
Construction 



XX. (I). — Food (excluding'^ 
dealers) / 

Totals of all Groups . . . .-j 



Sex. 



Males 
Females 

Males 
Females 

Males 
Females 

Males 
Females 

Males 
Females 

Males 
Females 

Males 
Females 



15 to 25. 



896 
772 

3,304 
88 

2,216 
3 

1,006 



2,309 
I 

861 
809 

10,592 
1,673 



25to45. 



1,142 
122 

5,011 
16 

3,159 
I 

3,112 

• • • 

3.988 

• • • 

696 

124 

17,108 
263 



45 And 
Over. 



522 
24 

2503 
3 

1608 
I 

1810 



2403 
3 

319 
32 

9165 
63 



All Ages 
Over 1 5. 



2,560 
918 

10,818 
107 

6,983 
5 

5,928 



8,900 

4 

1,876 
965 

36.865 
1.999 



M 
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Table XXI. — Population at Three Ages. 



Sex. 


I 5 to 25. 


25 to 45. 


45 and Over. 


All Ages 
over 15. 


Males 

Females 


25.508 
24,979 


37.849 
37,836 


20^38 
21464 


83.795 
84.279 



Table XXII. — Males at Three Ages, Expressed as Percentage of 

Total Number of Maks Over 15. 



Total Males over 15. 


Of these— 


15 to 25. 


25 to 45. 


45 and Upwards. 


83,795 


304 


45-2. 


24-4 



ioo 



8M1 



SCO 



160 



100 



Diagram XIV. 

Age-distribution of 10,000 of whole population. Numbers 
at each year in successive age groups. 



Eoglaod and Wales, 1901. 
London, xqox. 
West Ham, xqox. 




i — lb — rk — sb — sfe — jb — sk — ib — ik A — i^ — db — A — 7b — rt 



"Bb 



Acs Oroups. 
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Table XXIII. — Diagram XIV. is based on the following figures^ 
obtained by dividing the numbers in each age group per 10,000 
of total population by the number of years (5 or 10) in that age 
division. 



Age Group. 


England 
and Wales. 


London. 


London. 


West Ham. 




1901. 


1901. 


1891. 


1901. 


0- 5 


228 


218 


240 


272 


5-10 


214 


197 


215 


•245 


10-15 


205 


185 


197 


225 


15-20 


199 


195 


198 


194 


20-25 


192 


210 


203 


184 


25-35 


162 


178 


165 


162 


35-45 


123 


130 


123 


121 


45-55 


89 


91 


87 


83 


55-65 


59 


57 


52 


46 


65-75 


ZZ 


29 


29 


21 



Table XXIV. — 1901. 

Of Every 100 Persons Living in London.^ 

29.9 are under iS Uj^ percent, dependent. 
4.1 are over 65 ) "'^ *^ ^ 

5.7 are 55-65 } " ^S4 per cent, capable of self-support 

23.5 are men ) 20-^^ i =S^ P®^ ^^°^' *^^^ ^^ support themselves 
27.0 are women J ^^ ( and others. 

Of Every 100 Persons Living in West Ham. 

37.2 are under iS 1 ^^ per cent, dependent 
2.7 are over 65 ) ^ *^ ^ 

4.6 are 55-65 } = H per cent, capable of self-support 

23.9 are men ) 20- cc i ~4^ P^"^ c&al. able to support themselves 

22.8 are women f ^^ ( and others. 

Of Every 100 Persons Living in Hampstbad. 

22.7 are under 15 I ^ ^_ ^^^. a^^^^a^^^ 
J. ^ > = 27 per cent dependent. 

4.6 are over 65 J ' *^ ^ 

10.9 are JS~^^ I = 16 per cent, capable of self-support 

20.4 are men ) 20-cc i ^57 P^^ t&aX., able to support themselves 
36.7 are women j ^^ ( and others. 

1 The divisions in this table are arbitrary, since there are, of course, exceptions to each 
group : they are used for the sake of comparison. 
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Table XXIX. — Some of the Rates paid to Corporation 

Workmen. 







Rate of Pay. 




Classification of Workmen. 


No. 
Emplojred. 






Hours Worked per 
Week. 










Per Day. 


Per Hour. 




Sewage Works — 




J. d. 


s, d. 




Engine-drivers 
Stokers .... 


5 


• ■ • 


I o| 


48 hours. 


4 


• •• 


91 


48 „ 


LAbourers 


i8 


• • ■ 


8f 


48 .. 


Sewers — 










Sewermen 


36 


5 10 


• •• 


39 *. 


Gullymen 


7 


S 


• • • 


54 .. 


Collection of House Refuse-— 










Dust-fillers . 


18 


5 


• •• 


54 M 


Highways — 
Masons. 


II 


• • • 


10 


Summer, 54 ; winter, 48. 


Road labourers, pickers, 


\ loa 




7 


( 54 hours (pickers' hours 
( same as masons'). 


tar paviors, &c. . 


• ■ • 


Scavengers (sweepers) . 


81 


• •• 


Si 


54 hours. 


„ (night) 


24 


4 8 
(night) 


• • • 


54 M 


Watchmen . 


90 


4 6 
(night) 


• • • 


As required. 


Labour employed in execu- 










tion of constructive and 










other works by the 










Council, 










Building Trades — 










Joiners .... 
Carpenters . 


6 
6 


• • • 

• • • 


ioA'\ 
10 f 


Trade Union hours. 


Bricklayers . 
Plasterers 


2 
9 


• • • 

• • • 


loj r 
II y 


(Summer, ^0; winter, 
44 and 47.) 

Trade Union hours. 


Plumbers 


3 


• • • 


II < 


(Summer, 47; winter, 
44^ and 41^.) 
Trade Union hours. 








( 


LAbourers . • 


14 


• • • 


7 < 


(Summer, 50 ; winter, 
44 and 47.) 


Stables Department— 










Carmen . . . 


150 


5 


• • • 


60 hours. 


Electricity Department— 










Labourers . 


18 


• • • 


7 


54 M 


Tramways Department 










(outdoor staff) — 
Motormeni . 










143 


• • • 


7 


60 „ 


Conductors ^ . 


143 


• « • 


7 


60 .. 


Shed Staff— 










Labourers . 


33 


• • • 


7 


60 ,, 



^ Uniform provided. 



CHAPTER II 

Description of Victoria and Albert Docks and of Dockwork — Employment 
by the Dock Company, Shipping Companies, and others — Dockwork 
Scheduled as a Dangerous Trade — Casual Labour the Result of Unor- 
ganised Demand — Discussion of the Dock Company's System — Royal 
Commission on Port of London — Tables and Diagrams. 

The Victoria Dock, which was opened in 18551 and a part 
of the Albert Dock opened in 1880, are in the borough of 
West Ham. They are joined by a channel, over which is a 
swing bridge, and form practically one dock ; but it is im- 
possible for very large ships to pass from the Albert to the 
Victoria Dock, as there is a railway tunnel beneath the canal 
which limits its depth. In this report they will be taken 
together, as they form, with the dry dock and repairing shops, 
a system of docks quite separate from those farther up the 
river. The system extends a distance of three miles, and is 
the largest under the control of the London and India Docks 
Company. The company was formed in 1901 as the result 
of the amalgamation of the London and St. Katherine Docks 
Company and the East and West India Docks Company. 

The area of water in the two docks amounts to 183 acres, 
and there are berths for sixty vessels of large size, besides quay 
accommodation for many smaller vessels. The Albert Dock 
must be classed with Tilbury as more modern, better supplied 
with appliances, and able to receive larger ships than the other 
London docks. Vessels over 536 feet in length cannot, how- 
ever, enter the Albert Dock, and in 1902 there were thirty 
afloat so disqualified. Moreover, the larger vessels of some 
of the lines which use the Albert Dock are berthed at the 
Tilbury Docks, which are more convenient in the present 

state of the river. Parliamentary powers have been obtained 

185 
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to extend the Albert Dock. In the area owned by the Dock 
Company is a system of goods lines forty-one miles in length 
and communicating with the general railway system of the 
country. 

At the side of the Victoria Dock are warehouses for stor- 
ing tobacco, foreign meat, and grain, while the Albert Dock 
contains sheds, but no warehouses, and is used almost entirely 
for the loading and discharging of ships. It is a peculiarity 
of the Victoria Dock that the vessels are discharged at jetties 
instead of at quays. These two docks have the advantage 
over Tilbury that they are within carting distance of London, 
and a large proportion of goods are conveyed to their destina- 
tion by road. A considerable part of the discharging at both 
docks is done overside into barges, and the practice is 
increasing. 

The following return shows approximately the use made 
of each dock for the years 1899-1906 inclusive. It will be 
observed that during this period the number of ships and the 
tonnage has decreased in the Albert Dock, and increased in 
the Victoria Dock, though there has been a decrease since 
1904. The decrease at the Albert Dock is due to a tendency 
for larger boats to use the Tilbury Docks, and to the growth 
of Southampton as a port. Two smaller lines of steamers 
have moved from the Victoria Dock, one to the south side of 
the river, and the other to a provincial port. 



Tonnage Returns at the Victoria and Albert Docks. 



Victoria. 


Albert. 


Year. 


Ships. 


Tonnage. 


Average 
Tonnage. 


Ships. 


Tonnage. 


Average 
Tonnage. 


1899 
X900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 






304 
294 
378 

355 
407 

434 
399 
394 


637.492 
628.966 
777,100 
711.513 
875.797 

969.344 
949.120 

939.930 


2097 
2139 
2056 
2004 
2152 
2234 
2380 
2386 


476 
429 

425 
386 

350 
337 
335 
369 


1.455.924 

1. 317.697 
1 ,418,936 
1,299,607 
1,242,997 
1,174,892 
1,125,984 
1,208,415 


3059 
3071 
3339 
3366 

3551 
3487 
3361 
3275 
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The chief employers of labour established in the Victoria 
and Albert Docks are : — 

(a) The London and India Docks Company. 

(b) Twenty-seven shipping companies. 

(c) About six master stevedores and porters.^ 

(d) About nine ship repairers and scalers.^ 

(e) Two coal-merchants. 

(/) A grain-elevator company. 
(g) Two timber-yards. 
(A) Two flour-mills. 

It will be advisable to give some description of the general 
nature of the work carried on at the Victoria and Albert Docks 
before dealing separately with the different modes of employ- 
ment. The following account is taken from the Special Report 
issued in 1900 by Messrs. Maitlandand Eraut, H.M. Inspectors 
of Factories. 

It should, however, be explained that stevedores are en- 
gaged in storing cargo in the holds of either ships or barges, 
while dockers do unloading, trucking on the quay, and placing 
the goods in sheds or warehouses. 

** There are numerous methods adopted for the loading and 
discharging of vessels in docks or at wharves and quays 
varying according to locality, and the class of cargo to be 
handled. Two characteristic methods of loading are : — 

'* (a) By hoisting the packages of goods direct from the 
quay and depositing them in the ship's hold (in one operation) 
by means of cranes, which either stand on the quay or are 
built on to the warehouses or sheds near to the quay edge. 

** (b) By first hauling the packages up an inclined plank or 
* stage ' from the quay edge to a temporary platform, built 
on the deck at the side of the hatchway, and then lowering 
the goods into the hold by the steamer's own winches. . . . 

" Frequently the loading of a vessel is from barges or 
lighters, which are convenient for the purpose of enabling a 
vessel to be loaded from both sides at once. Then, since the 

^ The numbers of {c) and {d) are difficult to ascertain accurately, as some of these 
employers are in a very small way of business. 
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cranes on the quay may not be available, recourse is had to 
the ship's winches and derrickS| which are especially furnished 
for rapidly dealing with cargoes, and of such ranges as to 
enable a package, at one operation, to be lifted from the barge 
and deposited in the ship's hold. . . . 

" In some docks the goods, before or after unloading, are 
carted or conveyed by rail into sheds called ' transit sheds,' 
which are built on the quay or wharf, and then stored until it 
is convenient to place them on board, so that they undergo a 
preliminary or additional unloading from the vans, lorries, or 
railway waggons, and storing in piles on the sheds, to be sub- 
sequently dealt with by the porters or stevedores who place 
the goods in the vessel. 

*' In any of these additional operations of unloading, haul- 
ing, and repiling of goods in the transit sheds mechanical power 
may be employed in aid thereof ; the appliances generally 
consisting of power cranes and capstans in the sheds or on 
the quays. 

'' In other docks where special classes of goods are shipped 
the loading is frequently direct from the railway waggon to the 
vessel's hold. 

'* In the discharging of cargo from vessels the processes 
above mentioned are found reversed. . . ." 

The work of dockers is interfered with by rain, although 
tarpaulin can sometimes be stretched over the hatch without 
interfering with the work. The men are either paid off or 
are kept waiting in the hope that the rain will cease ; in the 
latter case they expect to be paid for " standing off " time. 

Complaints were made before the Royal Commission that 
the lack of shelter at the Albert Docks caused frequent 
stoppages of work in bad weather. 

" Cargoes of grain * in bulk ' are often discharged direct 
into granaries arranged in the docks near to the quay side. 
For this work mechanical elevators or pneumatic suction 
elevators are used, driven by engines either in the granary or 
placed temporarily on the ship's deck for the purpose. With 
such apparatus there is very little manual work needed, as the 
machine deposits the grain on the mechanical conveyors in 
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the granaries, one or two machines taking the place of a large 
staff of porters. 

'< The work of loading and unloading vessels is generally 
performed by gangs of stevedores, employed sometimes by a 
master stevedore who contracts to do the work, sometimes 
directly by the owner of the vessel or his agents, sometimes 
by the owners of the dock. 

" The work of stevedores is confined in loading to receiving 
the cargo at the vessel's side, transferring it to the hold, and 
storing it securely in the hold ; and in unloading,^ the steve- 
dore's part ends when he has taken the goods from the hold 
and delivered them over the vessel's side, or on to the quay 
or wharf. 

'* The master stevedore sends men on board to prepare and 
rig the ropes and hoisting tackle* (which he or the owner of 
the vessel supplies), men to build the platforms and stages, 
and to arrange the gang-ways or gang-planks along which the 
goods are moved from quay to vessel, and men or boys to 
work the winches and cranes on the vessel and forming part 
of the ship's apparatus. 

'' It is of great importance that the work of discharging and 
reloading a vessel should be carried on as quickly as possible, 
and to ensure this it is no uncommon practice for two or 
more separate and practically independent gangs of men to 
be working simultaneously in one hatchway, and where the 
hatchway is narrow or small the risk of accident is much 
increased. 

"The packages of goods are secured for hoisting in various 
ways. Bales of cotton or jute are gripped by ' cotton-dogs ' 
or ' cotton-hooks ' ; sacks of flour or grain, several together, 
on a ' cradle ' or in a rope sling, or singly by a < snorter ' or 
running noose ; barrels, kegs, oil and alkali drums by * can- 
hooks ' ; heavy packages and rough timber in chain slings ; 
light and sawn timber by rope slings ; bricks, loose stone, or 
ore are hoisted up in ' tubs ' ; pig iron and tinplate boxes 
on cradles or in slings. When the goods are * slung,' or are 

^ In the Victoria and Albert Docks unloading is rarely done by steTedores. 
' These men are known as gearers. 
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otherwise ready for hoisting, the men in the hold give a signal 
to the 'hatchman/ who directs the hoisting while standing 
on the top deck, the stage, or the platform above the hatch- 
way, as the case may be. He, in turn, gives a signal by hand 
or mouth to the winch-driver, or to the man at the winch 
who is manipulating the rope there, care being taken that the 
load, as it is rapidly hoisted, does not strike the cranings or 
any fixture ; arrived at the platform, the hatchman, by him- 
self or with help, drags the package on to the stage, so that 
it may be either transferred to the ' fall ' from a quay-crane, 
or placed on a trolly for wheeling on to the quay by porters. 
When the vessel rises considerably in the water, packages 
may be slid down the stage to the quay instead of being 
wheeled there. 

" In discharging timber cargoes ^ the method of working 
is generally very much the same at different ports. In some 
instances the crew of the vessel discharge the cargo ; in 
others it is handled in the same way as general cargo by 
the stevedores. At other ports timber is the chief import, 
and the method of working is arranged accordingly to allow 
of its being done the more expeditiously." 

Little dock work can be regarded as quite unskilled, and 
certain branches are distinctly skilled. A man who is un- 
accustomed to handling particular cargoes — for example, 
planks of timber, casks of tobacco, frozen meat — would be 
a slow and clumsy workman, a source of danger to himself 
and others. 

It is generally held that stevedoring requires more skill 
than ordinary dock labour. This is probably true as a 
general rule, but certain work done by dockers requires 
quite as much skill — e^. dealing with "bedding papers."* 

Before the dock strike of 1889 ^^ Dock Company used 
to undertake nearly all the loading, discharging, and ware- 
housing of goods in the docks under their management. As 
a result of the strike some of the shipping companies 

1 At the Victoria and Albert Docks there is very little timber work. 
• Cf, p. 196. 
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organised departments of their own for this purpose. It 
became usual also for firms of contractors to undertake the 
work| and in this way to compete with the Dock Company, 
whose method was at that time to employ mainly unorganised 
casual labour. The Dock Company, who had gradually re- 
linquished the work of loading, gave notice to the shipowners 
that after December 30, 1890, they would abandon the 
discharging also. This determination was the effect of the 
dock strike of 1889, because the higher rate of wages 
obtained by the men made the discharging of ships less 
profitable. The company retained the work of removing 
from the quay and storing those goods which were intended 
for warehousing, and of taking goods from the warehouses to 
the quay and numbering them ready for shipping. 

The discharging and quay work at the Victoria and Albert 
Docks is almost entirely undertaken by shipowners, master 
stevedores, and master porters, and the warehousing business 
of the Dock Company has never been extensive. 

In 1892 the Company began gradually to reorganise their 
system of labour in order that the work should be done by 
as large a number of regular men as possible. Formerly 
each department of the Dock Company's system had taken 
on men independently ; then each " control " or group of 
docks or warehouses was made the unit ; and finally the unit 
became the whole system of forty-five departments in all the 
company's docks, which form five "controls." Eighteen of 
these departments are in the Victoria and Albert Docks, 
which form one " control " or superintendent's unit. 

To each department are allotted a certain number of 
permanent, of A or registered men, who are also permanent 
but do not receive certain privileges, and of B or preference 
men. The permanent and A men are paid by the week, the 
B men by the hour. When one department is pressed, the 
permanent and A men are transferred to it from another or 
others that are less busy. The weekly men are ordered to go 
where required, but the movement of the B men is practically 
voluntary, though they obtain a higher place on their prefer- 
ence list by attending where they are needed in accordance 
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with the notice given them. Employment for the weekly men 
is ensured either at their own department, other departments 
within their " control," or other " controls " ; and, subject to 
the weekly men*s preference, B men have also a claim to work 
at their own department, or elsewhere. The men's names 
are in a special order on each list ; the permanent men are 
employed first, then the A men in their order, then the B men 
in the same way. Extra men are only taken on when all the 
men in the other three groups are employed. Every after- 
noon the head of each department sends to the superintendent 
of the dock an estimate of the number likely to be wanted on 
the next day, and from these lists calculations are made, and 
transfers are ordered to meet the day's requirements. By 
means of this very complete organisation a large proportion 
of the work is done by weekly men. The number of men 
on the lists for the Victoria and Albert Docks on January i, 
1906, was as follows: Permanent, 190 ; A, 254 ; B, 347. 

The percentage of work performed by each class of 
labourer at the Victoria and Albert Docks is given in the 
following table : — 

Percentage of Work done by Different Classes of Men at the 

Victoria and Albert Docks. 



Year. 


Permanent. 


Registered 
A. 


Preference 
B. 


Extra. 


1894 


31-3 


40.7 


33.9 


5.1 


1895 


30-7 


39.8 


30.7 


8.8 


1896 


39.6 


38.5 


33.x 


8.8 


1897 


30.0 


39.1 


31.7 


9.3 


1898 


37.3 


40.4 


18.6 


3-7 


1899 


34.1 


34.8 


31.8 


9.3 


1900 


25- 3 


30-9 


33.0 


30.8I 


1901 


26.4 


37.7 


36.8 


9.1 


190a 


30-7 


41.4 


234 


4-5 


1903 


34.8 


46.4 


16.7 


3.1 


1904 


33-9 


44.4 


19.7 


3.0 



It will be noted that over 70 per cent, of the work has 
latterly been done by weekly labour, and less by extra men as 
compared with the preference or B men. 



^ The additional casual labour in I9cx> is stated to be due to extra pressure caused 
by the South African war. 
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The difiference between permanent and A men is very 
slight. When the A men were appointed, the intention was 
that they should " stand by " in periods of slackness, but this 
was never carried out. There is nearly always enough work 
for the permanent and A men, who approximate roughly to 
the minimum employed. In January 1906, for example, the 
permanent and A men employed were 444 in number, while 
the lowest number was 403, and only on three occasions 
was the number employed less than 430. 

Among the permanent men are included a few permanent 
coopers employed in the tobacco sheds, and the crane-drivers 
who manage the machinery required for the company's work. 

Tickets renewable every quarter are issued to B men. 
Casual labourers have no tickets and are on no list. If all 
the permanent and registered men in each department are 
employed and more men are required, a form is issued from 
the superintendent's office showing how many B men are to 
be taken on in each of the various departments. Lists, with 
ticket numbers, of the B men required in each department 
are also posted. The next morning the " taking-on foreman " 
calls for men in their order on the list. He calls first for the 
B men of his department, then, if more are wanted, for the 
B men of the control or group of departments, and if enough 
are not present, for men from any department or control. 
When B lists are exhausted, casuals are taken on. 

Apart from foremen's instructions, B men ascertain where 
there is likely to be work and present themselves at those 
departments. Very often B men will not turn up. If B men 
happen to get work for a contractor or a shipping company, 
they will very often not turn up at their usual work. The 
contractors and shipping companies pay at least id. an hour 
more than the Dock Company, and it is said that at the 
Victoria and Albert Docks, if the Dock Company and the ship- 
owners both want men, the B men will probably prefer the 
shipowners on this account. Some foremen in making out 
the numbers for the next day ask for about 25 per cent, more 
B men than are actually required, to allow for absentees. It 
is asserted that the B men are better workmen than ordinary 

N 
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casual labourers, because under the Dock Company's con- 
ditions they have a chance of rising to the A list, and therefore 
a better class of men is attracted. 

The B lists are revised every three months ; each man's 
attendance and character are taken into account, and his 
place on the list lowered if he is observed to be very irregular 
in attendance, of bad character, lazy or inefficient at his work. 
By this means, the worst men sink to the bottom of the B list, 
and their chances of employment are but slight. The 
numbers on the B list in 1905 at the Victoria and Albert 
Docks averaged 348, and the average number employed was 
91. The same men are not necessarily employed each day. 
The work done by the Dock Company has decreased, but 
they have not reduced the number of B tickets issued, though 
the question has been considered. It is said that it is an 
advantage to men to have a ticket, because they have a pre- 
ference over casuals at all the Dock Company's departments, 
and if there is no employment to be had from the company 
the possession of a ticket is no disadvantage in obtaining em- 
ployment from the shipping companies. 

The wages guaranteed by the company are : — 

Permanent, 24s. per week. 

A or registered, 24s. per week in summer, 21s. per 

week in winter. 
B men and casuals, 6d. per hour. 
The company do not pay for meal times. 

The methods of remuneration are mainly two, daywork 
and piecework, and the percentages of work done in these 
ways may be seen from the table on next page. 

It will be observed that the relative proportions of piece- 
work and daywork have been transposed within the ten years 
dealt with in the table, and that in 1904 there was about four 
times as much piecework as daywork. 

Each class of worker may be employed on either daywork 
or piecework. On daywork permanent and A men receive 
24s. a week paid weekly, and B men and casuals 6d. an hour 
paid daily. 
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Percentage of Work done by Piecework and by Daywork at the 

Victoria and Albert Docks. 



Year. 


1 

Piecework. 


1 
Daywork. 


1894 




18.8 


81.2 


189s 






20.7 


79.3 


1896 






21.5 


78.5 


1897 . 






29.9 


7a I 


1898 






68.1 


31.9 ' 


1899 






79.0 


21.0 


1900 






80.2 


19.8 


1901 






7^-7 


23.3 


1902 






78.9 


21. 1 


1903 






80.9 


19. 1 


1904 . . .1 80.8 

i 


19.2 



On piecework the wage of 24s. per week or 6d. an hour 
is a first charge on the piecework jobs. The amount which 
each job yields over the sum for guaranteed wages is treated 
as a bonus, which is equally divided among the men in pro- 
portion to the number of hours each has worked on the job. 
For example, if 100 tons of cargo were priced at is. a ton 
for discharging, the cost would be ^^50 ; suppose the guaran- 
teed wages amount to £^0j the bonus would be ;£io, which 
is reduced to tenths of a penny, i.e. 2400 tenths of a penny. 
By dividing this by the number of hours worked by all, the 
amount of bonus per hour is obtained. The amount of bonus 
due to each man is obtained by multiplying the hourly rate 
of bonus by the number of hours worked by each individual. 

Overtime rates are 2d. more per hour, and obtain from 6 
P.M. to 6 A.M. The rate allowed for wages per ton is altered 
automatically after 6 P.M., so that the bonus is not interfered 
with by a higher first charge. The object of the system is to 
encourage the men to do each job as quickly as possible, by 
inducing them to work harder in order that there may be a 
greater amount of bonus available for distribution. 

If a job works out badly, i.€. if it does not yield the men 
their guaranteed minimum wage, the difference is made up 
by the company. The method is that a record of the amount 
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of minus against each man is kept, and opportunities are 
given for working it off on jobs in which the price is put high 
and the bonus or plus is easy to obtain. The minus is, how- 
ever, sometimes remitted, and is in no case paid in cash by 
the men, or deducted from their guaranteed wages. Each 
man receives what is due to him straight from the paymaster's 
office, and no money passes through the hands of foremen. 

In addition to the ordinary wages, "cons"^ or con- 
tingency payments of 6d. or is. a day are made for certain 
jobs requiring special skill; for example, the "scribing" or 
marking of barrels, tallying, and piling goods in the ware- 
houses. Sometimes a " con " for taking charge of a gang on 
a particular job is paid to "Royals," who are particularly 
handy. They are capable of dealing with a " bedding paper " 
which shows the marks on different portions of the cargo, and 
are able to sort the cargo and mark out in the warehouse the 
minimum space required. Sometimes small jobs are given to 
the leader of a gang of men on contract. The guaranteed 
minimum wage is always ensured, but the difference from the 
ordinary bonus system is that the leader of the gang plays the 
part of a contractor, and arranges the price with the foreman 
as satisfactorily as possible. When an agreement has been 
arrived at, the gang will try to make as much as possible out 
of the job by completing it rapidly. 

A large number of messenger boys are employed, and 
these go up for examination between the ages of 16 and 17, 
and, if they pass, become junior assistants or clerks, and may 
ultimately go on to be junior foremen. Those who fail become 
" labouring boys." The number of these was thirty-seven in 
1905 in the Victoria and Albert Docks. Their wages range 
from I OS. to 22s. a week. When they earn 22s. they are 
promoted to the class of permanent men, which is also 
recruited from the registered men. 

Twenty-seven shipping companies have berths in the 
Victoria and Albert Docks. Rather more than half of these 
employ labour direct, but some give one department of their 

* The number and amount of* cons'* has been reduced in recent years. 
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work, either import or export, to master stevedores and 
master porters. The companies and the master stevedores 
and porters employ only small permanent staffs, consisting of 
superintendents, clerks, and foremen. 

The shipping companies vary in the extent to which they 
organise their demand for labour. The main methods em- 
ployed are as follows : — 

(a) Two preference lists are kept, one for import and the 
other for export work. The ordinary procedure is that when 
both departments are busy, preference men are employed 
first, and then casuals. When one department alone is busy, 
the preference men from the other department are transferred 
before casuals are employed. In this case the distinction 
between docker and stevedore is broken down, and the men 
are paid dockers' or stevedores' rates as the case may be. 

(b) Preference lists, which are not interchangeable, are 
kept for the export and import departments, but casual labour 
is employed when the list of either department is exhausted. 

(c) Employment is confined to either an export or an 
import department, and casual labour is employed when the 
preference list is exhausted. 

(d) No written preference list is kept, but the " taking-on 
foreman " keeps a list in his head, and has recourse to casuals 
if more labour is required. One foreman is said to be able 
to remember as many as 300 names. 

(e) The foreman knows a number of men by sight, and 
finds out those he wants without reference to any definite list 
or order. 

The men follow foremen for whom they have worked 
before, and to whom they are well known. Men are often 
known by various names, e.g. " G. R. Sims " to one foreman 
and ''Rags" to another. For this reason it would have 
been impossible, even had the necessary information been 
forthcoming, to detect all the cases in which a man had been 
employed by more than one company during the same week. 
The men follow the course of ships in the daily papers, in 
Lloyd's register, and in the London Customs bill of entry, and 
turn up when a ship arrives if their names are on the prefer- 
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ence list of its owners. A man may work for two or more 
firms within the same week, and in this way a certain number 
secure fairly regular work. It is not, however, possible for a 
man to be on the preference lists of two companies. 

Few dockers keep a record of their earnings, but returns 
were furnished by four men personally known to one of the 
investigators. 

The wages in Table L. are those of a glass bottle-maker 
who failed to get regular employment at his own trade, and 
worked sometimes as a docker proper, sometimes at ship 
repairing, or in the yard of a dock engineering works. From 
time to time he was able to obtain work at his own trade, and 
such earnings are marked with an asterisk. He is now 
(1907) again in regular work as a glass bottle-maker. 



Contractors' 


" Royal" at the Vkloria and Albert Docks. 


Yw. 


^. 


13/6 


IS-'- 


17/6 1 ao/- 


M/6 1 as'- 


.7/6 ' 30/- 


"9=3 ■ 
1904 
1905' ■ 


3 


3 


■;■ 


3 


3 


! . 



Skipping Company 


" Royal" at the Victoria and Albert Docks. 


Yeai. 


V6 


sl- 


716 10/- 


ia/6 1 isl- 


*W- 


Wfi 


'Sl- 


az/fi 


3<V- 


3«/6 


\X ; : 
:K : : 

1901 


... 




4 " 


3 a 


1 
3 ■ '" 

I ■ z 


s 


3 


z 


"i 


"i 



The above two sets of wages show the average weekly 
earnings of two " Royals " to the nearest half-crown, and the 
number of months during which each weekly average was 
made. In the first case the earnings vary from 2s. 6d. to 
30s., in the second from 2s. 6d. to 32s, 6d. In the first case 
they were under £1 for as many as ten months in one year, 

• Half-yeu: only. 
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in the other for the whole of one year. It will be remem- 
bered that a " Royal " has the best chance of work at the 
docks, and is considered to be in quite a superior position to 
the ordinary casual docker. 

In the course of the home work inquiry the wives of 
casual dock labourers gave the following information as to 
their husbands' average earnings : — 

17s. 6d. 1 6s. 6d. 1 6s. 15s. 14s. 6d. 13s. 6d. 13s. 
I I I I I II 

1 28. 6d. 1 25. 9s. 8s. 7s. 
I I I 2 I 

Some information about the earnings of dock labourers 
which had been ascertained from the Country Holiday Fund 
Schedules was supplied by the Rev. H. Cubbon.^ The weekly 
earnings were as follows : — 

I OS. I2S. 15s. 1 8s. 20s. 2 IS. 22s. 22s. 6d. 23s. 

24s. 25s. 26s. 27s. 28s. 30s. 
II 5 I 21 6 

Details have been extracted from the unpublished census 
figures referring to men registered as dockers living in West 
Ham at the time of the census. The details are set out by 
wards and show that the large proportion of dockers live close 
to the docks. No statement can be made of the number of 
dockers who work in West Ham, and no doubt some of these 
men seek work wherever they can get it. 

The large number of dockers born outside London and 
West Ham is partly due to the dock strike of 1889, when 
considerable numbers of men were brought up from the 
country, and partly to the preference naturally given to strong 
country-bred men when they apply for dock work. 

The conditions of crowding, especially in Hudson's, 
Canning Town, Tidal Basin, and Custom House Wards are 
remarkable, and tend to show that the casual nature of the 

^ These figures are probably in most cases based on the wives* estimate. 
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work forces numbers of men and their families into a state of 
overcrowding. 

In Table LIV. the returns for Tidal Basin, where the 
largest numbers of dockers live, are set out in more detail. 
They show that in nearly all cases there is another member of 
the family occupied and that the family is large. Those un- 
occupied are, no doubt, mainly children. In some cases it is 
probable that those classed as servants are members of the 
family in domestic service. 

The Shipping Federation, which was started at the time of 
the dock strike to enable the shipping companies and con- 
tractors to obtain unorganised labour, posts its notices in each 
dock. A large number of men were brought up from the 
country at that time, and many of them have remained in the 
district permanently. The Federation is prepared to arrange 
for the supply of labour at the time of a strike. The notices 
give the number of men required by firms belonging to the 
Federation which employ labour direct. It is alleged by the 
Dockers' Union that the estimates are often exaggerated. The 
notices, however, combined with those in the papers already 
referred to, afford some guide to the men as to their chances 
of obtaining work. 

The shipping companies, master stevedores, and porters 
have their men taken on by a foreman, usually at fixed hours. 
He goes to a " pitch " where the men are assembled, and 
picks the number required from among applicants by one of 
the methods above explained. There are five recognised 
places of call for dockers on the north side of the Victoria 
and Albert Docks, and three on the south side ; there are four 
for stevedores, only two of which are inside the docks. The 
men selected by the foremen are given metal tickets or passes. 
Sometimes foremen will shirk the selection of the whole num- 
ber required, and when they have given out a certain number 
of tickets will hold the rest in their hands to be snatched by 
whoever can get them. Such a fight was seen by the writers, 
who were informed that it was by no means an isolated 
instance. The brutalising and demoralising efifect on the 
men requires no comment. Doubtless this procedure would 
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not be countenanced officially by any of the shipping com- 
panies, but it is due to the weakness of individual foremen 
and their fear of offending men who habitually work for them. 
A weak foreman may get into difficulties if there is a good 
deal of work, and therefore a possibility of men outside the 
ordinary gang being taken on ; or if he has promised work to 
several men, and even accepted drinks on the strength of such 
promises, and then finds there is not as much work as he 
expected. Accidents sometimes occur in these scrambles for 
tickets. 

The recognised hours of call for dockers are 6.45 a.m., 

7.45 A.M., 8.45 A.M., 12.45 ^-^v 5*45 P'^'y ^^^ ^<^*45 ^•^•> 

but some firms engage men at several additional times, and in 
some cases every hour. If dockers are taken on at 10.45 ^•^* 
they are paid from 10, as 10 to 11 is the supper hour, and if 
they are taken on at 5.45 P.M. they are paid from 5 o'clock, 
the tea hour being from 5 to 6. 

The docker's regular working day is 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. with 
one hour for meals. The recognised meal hours are 1 2 to i 
for dinner, and if work is carried on after 5 o'clock, 5 to 6 for 
tea. If a man begins work at 6 a.m. he is entitled to one 
hour, 8 to 9, for breakfast, and if he has been working all night 
6 to 7 is the breakfast hour. All meal times are paid for. A 
man working up to 3 A.M. is paid for the breakfast hour, and 
if he works during any of the meal hours he receives double 
pay. Double pay (at day or night work rates as the case 
may be) is paid for work on Sundays, Good Friday, Easter 
Monday, Whit Monday, the King's Birthday, August Bank 
Holiday, Christmas Day, and Boxing Day. 

For dockers the rate per hour paid by contractors is 7d. 
In addition to this there are a large number of the extra pay- 
ments, known as contingency payments, or "cons," which 
have been already referred to. These are usually 6d. a day, 
but sometimes is., and are paid for work involving (a) special 
danger or unpleasantness (g.g. dusty or dirty cargoes); (b) skill ; 
(c) strength. 

From 1889 to June 1900 all the employers of labour 
in the Victoria Docks, with qne exception, recognised the 
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Dockers' Union. Men were taken on outside the docks at 
six places of call, and preference was given to unionists. 
They showed their union cards, and were not considered to 
be members if they were more than six weeks in arrear with 
their payments. Men attached themselves to special lines, 
and were on the look-out for the arrival of their ships. 
There were no written preference lists, but the foreman knew 
the men and called for them in a certain order, usually 
by gangs. This arrangement, however, did not apply to 
the Dock Company, whose system has been explained 
above. 

It is asserted by representatives of the union that the 
possession of a union card was a guarantee that a man was 
an efficient worker. Only the most regular dockers would 
be able to maintain their membership, and for this reason the 
unionist gangs would be better because more regular work 
would lead to greater skill, and the chance of accidents would 
be lessened. 

As the result of a small strike among a section of the 
workers in the Victoria Dock for better prices at special 
work, the employers decided to take on all men inside the 
dock at a shed which they erected for the purpose at Custom 
House. But the shed is never used. This action was 
contested by the union, and many of the employers 
agreed to take on men outside as before. There was, 
however, some misunderstanding, and the employers finally 
determined to take on all men inside the dock at the 
places of call. 

For stevedores the rate is 8d. per hour, but less than 
2s. must never be paid for a single engagement, however 
short. There is also a system of contingency payments, like 
those made to dockers. Some firms employ stevedores for 
discharging in times of pressure ; if stevedores do dockers' 
work, they are still paid their own rate of 8d., except in the 
case of one firm where the lists of stevedores and dockers are 
interchangeable. Their overtime rates are is. an hour after 
five o'clock. The stevedores' day is from 6 A.M. to 6 P.M., 
but they are not paid for meal times, and although their rate 
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per hour is higher, they would get 2d. less than dockers for 
working a whole day and night. 5 to 6 P.M. counts as two 
hours, I o to II P.M. counts as two hours, and all hours from 
2 A.M. to 6 A.M. count as double hours. 

Before 1872, when the men employed in loading struck 
for higher wages, there was no definite distinction between 
stevedores and dockers. Generally speaking, a little more 
skill is required for loading than for discharging, though 
sometimes dockers do work, such as piling goods on the quay 
or in the sheds, that requires equal skill The Stevedores' 
Union was formed in 1872, and in 1890 practically all the 
stevedores were in the union ; since then several firms in the 
Victoria and Albert Docks refuse to recognise the union. 
The remaining firms give the preference to unionists, and 
only employ others when no unionists are available. 

For the purposes of Tables A, B, C, and D informa- 
tion was obtained from ten companies who employ labour 
direct for import departments, and from three companies 
for export departments. The pay-sheets of each company 
were copied for the first week of the last month in each 
quarter, and the results tabulated. Three sets of men 
are dealt with separately — foremen, regular men, and 
casuals. 

It has been pointed out that the Dock Company has an 
organised system of regular labour, and that each of the 
shipping companies maintains a small nucleus of practically 
regular men. 

The figures for the foremen and regular men are all 
weekly. The regular men include the permanent and 
registered men employed by the Dock Company, and such 
men working for all the firms included in the returns 
as had had a full week's work during each of the selected 
weeks. 

It will be observed that the wage is not always the same, 
and the variation is accounted for by piecework. 

The returns refer to 1905. A comparison of the figures 
on which Diagram XVII. is based shows that of the months 
taken March has the greatest average employment, then 
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follow December, September, and, lastly, June. Tables 
B and D show the daily payments to casuals during the 
same weeks. It is impossible to ascertain the weekly 
earnings of casual labourers, because individuals work for 
different employers on different days, and it is not possible 
to trace them and compute the total amount earned during 
the week.^ 

It will be noticed that in all the four quarters the highest 
wages are earned on the three middle days of the week, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, and that of these Wed- 
nesday shows a rather higher average. In the majority of 
cases the working day consists of ten hours, paid at the rate 
of yd. per hour, and it will be noticed, accordingly, that 
5s. lod. is frequently the median wage. 



Import — 1905. 

Table A. — Weekly Wages of Foremen. 



Date. 



March . . 
June . . . 
September . 
December . 



March . . 
June . . . 
September . 
December . 



No. of i -KK A- 

Observauons. \ ^*^^*"- 



92 

lOI 

105 
no 



Lower 
Quartile. 



s. d. 

36 o 

40 6 

40 o 

40 o 



s, d. 

36 o 

36 o 

36 o 

36 o 



Weekly Wages of Regular Labourers. 



507 
412 

402 
402 



34 o 
33 6 
30 loi 

II 3 



31 7 

28 6 

29 3 
28 6 



Upper 
Quartile. 



X. d. 

42 o 

44 o 

42 9 

42 o 



38 o 
37 II 

35 4 
41 5 



* Cf. p. 197, 
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Table B. — Daily Wages of Casual Labourers, 



March. 




Monday . . 

Tuesday . , 
Wednesday 

Thursday . 

Friday . . 

Saturday . 

Sunday . . 



Monday . . 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 

Thursday . 

Friday . , 

Saturday . 

Sunday . . 



Monday . , 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 

Thursday . 

Friday . . 
Saturday 

Sunday . , 



No. of 
Observations. 




1087 

993 
1895 
I9SO 

2083 
1576 

85 



s, d» 
5 10 

5 10 

6 3 
6 4 
5 10 

5 9 
5 10 



June. 



Skim-kmbbr. 

1156 1 5 9 

1290 ; 5 10 

105 1 65 

1234 65 

1598 6 2 

1284 58 

15 24 

Decbmbkr. 

749 I 4 9 

643 4 9 

623 6 o 

867 5 10 

1387 5 9 

"71 5 3 

49 ; " o 



Lower 
Quartile. 


Upper 
Quartile. 


J. d. 


5. d. 


4 7 
4 8 


6 10 
8 II 


5 3 
5 9 
5 3 

4 8 

5 10 


7 7 
6 II 

6 II 

6 S 

6 4 



Monday .... 


532 


4 9 


2 II 


6 


Tuesday .... 


651 


4 8 


4 


6 S 


Wednesday . . . 


868 


6 4 


5 3 


8 


Thursday .... 


1659 


6 3 


4 9 


7 3 


Friday 


1420 


6 5 


5 2 


9 5 


Saturday .... 


879 


5 3 


4 


S 9 


Sunday 


16 


2 4 


2 


2 7 



4 

5 

5 

5 

S 

4 
2 



6 

2 

3 
o 

3 
8 

o 



I 
6 
6 
o 
o 
o 

2 II 



4 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 



6 4 
6 4 
6 II 
6 II 

6 S 
6 2 

2 7 



5 10 

6 4 
6 II 
6 6 
6 4 

5 9 

II o 



It will be noted that in the export trade the foremen's 
median average wages are rather higher, and the permanent 
men's rather lower than in the import trade. The earnings 
of the casual labourers are distinctly higher in the former. 
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Export — 1905. 

Tablk C— Wieify Waga of Fan 



I March . . 

j September . 
j December , 



Wttkly Wages of Regular Labourers. 



27 6 



Tabu Ti.~DaUy iVases of Casual Zabourers. 



Mondny sjj 

Tuesday 465 

Wcdnesdsy .... 8*5 

Thursday .... S40 

Friday 1 142 

Salurdiy .... 604 

Sunday 31) 

Monday 3S3 

Tuesday 460 

Wednesdnj- .... jja 

Thursday .... 460 

Friday 390 

Saturday . . . . | 411 

.Sunday I 

Monday 348 

Tuesday 400 

Wcdresdny . . . . ' 6ai 

Thursday . . . . ; 74: 

Friday [ 923 

Saturday .... 495 

Monday 694 

Tucaday 617 

Wednesd.iy, ... 545 

Thursday .... 772 

Friday 57; 

Saturday 653 

Sunday 79 
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The Dock Company and certain of the shipping com- 
panies have their own repairing shops. There are also about 
six private firms which undertake repairing work. Trade 
union rates are paid to boilermakers and engineers, and in 
the majority of cases men are employed by the day. Their 
work is irregular, because it is dependent upon the arrival of 
damaged ships, and the number of these must vary with 
season and weather. 

There are further two or three small contractors who 
undertake the " scaling " of ships, ue. stripping ships before 
they are repainted. 

Foreign crews are sometimes employed in scaling, because 
they are not paid off on arrival in port. 

Ships are usually cleaned inside by women known as " the 
amazons," who are engaged by forewomen. They earn from 
2S. to 2S. 6d. per day, and the forewoman receives a "con" 
of id., 6d., or is. 

Foreign crews are employed in washing ships as well as 
in scaling. 

Coal-porters are employed either in discharging coal from 
ships into barges or on to the quay, or in " coaling." The 
men work in gangs ; when a ship comes in, the foreman 
calls a leading hand, whose business it is to summon his gang. 
The men are expected to live within a certain radius of 
Custom House Station ; this radius is not clearly defined, and 
depends upon what the leading hand considers " within call." 
There are no preference lists of gangers or of ordinary hands, 
and no permanent men are employed, but the firm keep the 
names of all the men whom they engage. The taking on is 
left entirely to the gangers, who are followed by their own 
experienced men, and casual labour is only employed when 
these are not available. The hours worked are very irregular, 
for ships must be cleared as soon as they come into dock. 
" Coalies " are often employed for thirty -six hours at a stretch, 
but when it is necessary to unload a ship at top speed, relief 
gangs are employed in alternate shifts, because the men cannot 
keep up high pressure for more than six or seven hours. Jobs 
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come in very irregularly, and men are sometimes obliged to 
try to supplement their earnings by other labour. In spite of 
their remarkable physique they are apt to be content with 
two engagements or three days' work at their own trade 
on account of the heavy nature of the work and the long 
irregular hours. 

The number of men employed as coalies at the Victoria 
and Albert Docks is considerably less than a few years ago, 
as labour-saving machinery has been introduced. The most 
notable machine in the docks, which is known to the men as 
" Long Mike," scoops coal out of the barges into the hold of 
the ship, thereby reducing the number of men employed. 
One man can look after her and she can work several barges 
at a time. A man is only required on the barges to " trim " 
when they are nearly empty. 

Winches are now mainly worked by steam, but there are 
still instances where machinery has not yet been introduced. 
In such cases the foreman of a gang often owns the gear and 
works with the men instead of merely supervising. 

A public-house often becomes the place of call, because 
the men look there for the leading man in order to ascertain 
whether there is work for them. At the end of the day they 
wait in the public-house for the leading man to pay them, 
and have a drink together. It is stated that there is no 
" buying work " or treating the ganger, and that often when 
the foreman has no work to give out, he will stand the gang 
a drink or give them a small present of money. The foreman 
and his gang are often on very friendly terms, and from 
working together year after year trade customs arise which 
are not interfered with. If the gang is called out in the 
expectation of work which does not arrive, they get 2s. 6d. 
per man ; and if the work is " broken," i.e. if it is less than 
25 tons, they are paid the price of 25 tons. 

Table LI. shows the actual amount earned by each man 
of a gang of eight. The greater part of the work was done 
in the Victoria Docks at the coal derricks, and the remainder 
at the Albert Dock. 

The return is made from particulars supplied by a member 
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of the gang who kept the dates, names of ships, amount and 
description of the coal worked for the years mentioned. It 
should be noted that these figures apply to one of the gangs 
which would be the first to obtain work and can by no 
means be taken to represent the earnings of the average coal- 
porter. 

The rate per ton varies for different coals, e.g. for small 
coal the rate is 4d. a ton ; for gas coal 4id. ; for house coal 
5d. and sJd. ; for Welsh coal 6d., and for coke lod. 

The Grain Elevator Company, which owns four transit 
silos, undertakes the work of unloading grain-ships. The 
company supplies both plant and men, and removes the grain 
by means of an elevator. It is taken away in barges either 
straight to its destination or to the transit silos where it is 
stored, and subsequently put into barges, loose or in sacks, 
for delivery to consignees. 

Men are employed both on piecework and on daywork, 
in the latter case at the same rate as stevedores. 

The ordinary hours for grain-workers are from 8 to 6 
or 7 to 5. 

Four firms have premises within the Victoria Dock for 
convenience of transport, two owning timber-wharves and 
two flour-mills. 

One of the former firms, besides dealing in timber, owns 
a factory in the immediate neighbourhood, where wood is 
treated with creosote for telegraph poles, sleepers, &c. 

At the wharves and yards where timber is dealt with, the 
work is of two kinds, done as a rule by distinct sets of men : 
(a) unloading the wood from the ship and stacking it, ()8) 
treating it with creosote or in other ways. Employment in 
the first process is very irregular and is much the same in 
character as dock work. In the latter, the men have longer 
spells of work and are paid at a higher rate, which in 
the case of one firm is regulated by an agreement made 
in 1889. 

The yardmen do not know when they are taken on whether 

O 
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their job will last an hour or several months. If they are 
not very busy, they compete with the others for the unloading 
of any timber-ships that come in, and are naturally employed 
by the foreman in preference to the less regular men, who 
are less efficient. Some timber-porters move between the 
Victoria, Millwall, and Surrey Commercial Docks, doing various 
kinds of timber-work for different employers, and also work 
in the yards. 

The wages in Table LII. were furnished by one of these 
men who has been at the work for eighteen years. He was 
both steady and exceptionally strong, and is considered by 
himself and others to get the pick of the work under the 
prevailing conditions. His wages cannot be taken as repre- 
senting the earnings of an average timber-porter. 

The two ffour-mills are provided with silos and ware- 
houses for storing grain. The erection of these mills marked 
a new departure in London, as hitherto no ffour-mills had 
been worked on the spot. By this means grain coming from 
abroad can be discharged direct from the vessel into the mill, 
and the cost of transit and loss of weight and quality caused 
by double handling are saved. 

When a ship is discharged "overside," the goods are 
taken from the ship and placed in lighters or in barges. 
The barges are managed by lightermen, who, though they 
naturally acquire some special skill in dealing with particular 
goods, are practically interchangeable. They are all licensed 
by the Amalgamated Society of Watermen and Lightermen, 
which is in its main functions similar to a city company. An 
historical account of this society may be found in Mr. Charles 
Booth's "Life and Labour of the People," vol. vii. (1896), 

P- 367- 

A lighterman is expected to work a twelve hours' day 

between 6 A.M. and 8 p.m. If, however, his day ends at 

6 P.M. or 7 P.M., he may be kept waiting half an hour for 

orders, but must be paid overtime if he is detained longer. 

Lightermen's wages are governed by an award made by 

Lord Brassey in September 1889, and by a further agreement 
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between representatives of the Master Lightermen's Associa- 
tion and of the Amalgamated Society of Watermen and 
Lightermen. The payment is 6s. for a twelve hours' day. If 
men are required to work or be in attendance for more than 
twelve hours overtime is paid at the rate of is. an hour. For 
a short night, ue. 8 P.M. until midnight, a lighterman is paid 
4s., and for a long night, i.e. from 8 P.M. to 6 A.M., 6s. If he 
has not been employed during the day he receives 6s. for 
night work, and work next day is guaranteed. If he has to 
turn out early, ue. between 5 a.m. and 6 a.m., he receives 2s. 
extra, and if he has to go more than four miles from his 
home, or from the place where he receives orders, he is paid 
for the estimated time required to reach his work at the rate 
of 6d. an hour. For Sunday work he is paid 4s. up to 10 a.m., 
and 8s. for the whole day. Men who start work after noon 
must be paid 6s. 



The work at the docks involves danger to those employed 
in several ways. This had been recognised in the payment of 
" cons," but the employment was not ofl&cially recognised as 
exceptionally dangerous until in October 1904 regulations 
were issued under section 79 of the Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1 90 1. Before that date, accidents due to engines in 
the docks were reported to the Board of Trade and to 
the Factory and Workshop Department. 

In the Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for 
1899 there was a special report on the causes and means 
of preventing accidents at docks, wharves, and quays. An 
account was given of the processes of unloading and loading 
vessels ; the accidents were classified as due to — (i) Falls ; 
(2) machinery in motion ; (3) use of locomotives ; (4) fatigue 
due to excessive work ; (5) handling dangerous materials ; 
(6) drowning. 

In September 1902, as a result of this report, the employ- 
ment was scheduled as dangerous under section 79 of the 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, and, in pursuance of the 
provisions of the same Act, rules were drafted. Objections 
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were made to them, and an inquiry was held under section 8i 
of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901. The inquiry lasted 
twenty-six days, and evidence was received from witnesses 
called by the Home Office, the dock and shipping companies, 
owners of factories, and the trade unions. The rules were 
intended to provide for the safety of those employed in load- 
ing and unloading ships, and in handling goods in docks, 
wharves, and quays. It is unnecessary to give details of the 
evidence, much of which affected docks with which this report 
is not concerned. Regulations were issued in October 1904, 
and came into force on January i, 1905. In the Victoria 
and Albert Docks, some fencing of dangerous corners, 
entrances to sheds, &c., had been provided, but this was not 
sufficient to comply with the rules. The fencing has been 
considerably increased, and ladders have been placed at 
intervals along the quay for the use of those who fall into 
the dock. It is impossible to scale the dock or quay walls 
without assistance, and much of the evidence related to cases 
of drowning. No such ladders were supplied in the Victoria 
and Albert Docks before the rules were drawn up. Part III. 
of the Regulations deals with the examination and testing of 
chains. This section did not entail any modification in the 
practice of the Dock Company, but it has undoubtedly had the 
effect of raising the standard of gear used by the shipping 
companies and contractors who employ labour. 

The evidence at the inquiry leaves no doubt that a 
proportion of the accidents which occur are not reported. 
The Dockers' Union complain that the fencing of dangerous 
corners is still unsatisfactory. They say that some are still 
left unfenced, though fencing would not interfere with work, 
and that in other cases the fencing is but little better than 
none, as the stanchions are close to the edge of the dock and 
the chains loose. The writers of this report have seen chains 
so loose that they would have been insufficient to prevent any 
one from falling into the dock. It is, however, possible that 
these defects have recently been remedied. 

One of the main demands of the Union is for more 
adequate inspection at the docks. There are no special dock 
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inspectors under the Home Office, and the Unions demand 
that such inspectors shall be appointed. They assert that 
technical knowledge of a peculiar kind is required, and that 
it is impossible to secure it if docks are made a part of the 
ordinary factory inspectors' districts. No one who has read 
the evidence at the arbitration on the regulations can deny 
that there is force in this contention. It is also stated by the 
Dockers' Union that it is of great importance to have an 
inspector who can be easily summoned. Work may be 
begun, carried on, and completed under dangerous condi- 
tions before the inspector can be communicated with in his 
office in South-West London, and before he can visit on 
complaint in the ordinary way. It is contended by officials 
of the Union that at least one inspector is required for the 
London and Tilbury Docks, and that by means of a system 
of telephones the men at any dock should be able to summon 
him. 

The Victoria and Albert Docks are in the East London 
District, which is composed of the Metropolitan Boroughs of 
Hackney, Bethnal Green, Stepney, and Poplar, that part of 
Woolwich which lies north of the Thames, and the whole 
county of Essex. The staff consists of the District Inspector, 
three junior inspectors, and four inspectors' assistants. 

In order to meet the obvious objections to the multiplica- 
tion of special inspectors, it has been suggested as an 
alternative to the demand put forward by the union that 
more efficient inspection might be obtained by reducing the 
size of districts which contain docks, and so increasing the 
staff of factory inspectors. By this means it would doubtless 
be easier to ensure that inspectors in charge of docks had 
time to acquaint themselves with the necessary mechanical 
details. 

As things stand at present, the security of fencing, &c., 
on the quays may be dealt with satisfactorily by periodic 
inspection, but not the safety of work on board. It is main- 
tained that special knowledge is also required, because the 
effect of arbitration has been to leave many of t}ie rules 
vague, and to place much on the discretion of the inspector. 
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On this point, Part II., rule 6,^ is quoted, which refers to access 
from the deck of the ship to the hold in which work is being 
carried on. One of the writers has been down to the holds 
of ships in which the arrangement of ladders was such as to 
require more care than can reasonably be expected from men 
in heavy clothes and boots, especially when custom makes 
them careless, and they are tired by their work. The pro- 
vision and inspection of tackle, such as slings and ropes, is at 
present regarded by the Unions as totally unsatisfactory. 

It will be clear from what has been stated above that 
employment at the docks is regulated by the employers of 
labour by different means and to a varying extent. On the 
one hand there is the Dock Company with its very complete 
system of lists, on the other the foreman employed by a 
small shipping company or by a contractor, and acquainted 
by sight or name with a few men, on whom he relies to lead 
gangs of inexperienced casuals in the event of a pressure of 
work. 

In some cases the amount of labour employed is inconsider- 
able, and any system of organisation seems to the employer 
to be unnecessary ; in others, where the volume of work is 
considerable, the heads of the firm do not concern themselves 
with the way in which their labour is employed, and it is left 
to a foreman or superintendent. Foremen find it more con- 
venient to have a large supply of men from whom to choose, and 
it is alleged that bribes are in some instances given by the 
men which would furnish the foreman with another reason for 
increasing the number of possible employes. It has been 
stated to one of the writers by a director of an important 
shipping line that dock labour is "such a bagatelle" in the 
business of managing a large shipping concern that the heads 
of firms are not inclined to consider the question from the 
men's point of view, and are content to leave the control 
in the hands of foremen without questioning the methods 
employed, so long as there is no great change in the labour 

A This rule contains several vague phrases; such as, ** practicable," *' reasonably 
necessary," "sufficient." 
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bill. It is, of course, to the foremen's interest that the work 
should be done as cheaply as possible, and that they should 
have a minimum of trouble with the men, but any organisation 
of the demand seems to depend largely on individual foremen. 
The extent to which they elaborate their system appears to 
depend on the degree to which they recognise that regular 
men do the work more efficiently than casuals. They seem 
agreed that it is advantageous to have a nucleus of men 
whom they know to be trustworthy and acquainted with the 
work, but even in the matter of lists their practice varies. 

In making a distinction between men who are on a pre- 
ference list and ordinary casuals, it must be remembered that 
the employment of both classes is irregular. The former are 
given the first chance of any work that may be available, and 
are therefore more likely to earn a livelihood, and they 
generally make dock work their sole occupation. 

The shipping companies have no system analogous to 
that adopted by the Dock Company to secure continuity of 
employment, and it appears that any attempt at organisation 
would be looked on with disfavour by foremen, who like to 
have a wide margin of choice. Indeed, some foremen are apt 
to find the system instituted by the Dock Company contrary 
to their inclinations. 

There is no systematic interchange of labour between the 
different companies throughout the docks, although it may 
often happen that one company is busy while another is slack. 
In a few cases, especially where men are required who are 
accustomed to a special kind of work, two companies who are 
not busy at the same time may employ each other's preference 
men before calling on outsiders, and this is more likely to 
occur when the men are known to each foreman and when 
the foremen know each other. 

But these cases are rare, because usually foremen are 
jealous of each other, and are afraid of losing their best men 
if another foreman gives them work on many occasions. The 
extension of this system would appear to be very desirable, as 
at present it is entirely dependent on the foremen, and quite 
casual in its nature. 
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It must be remembered that the arrival of ships is affected 
by many considerations which cannot be foreseen. The 
weather need not be taken into account so much as formerly, 
when ships were smaller ; yet the docks may be empty for 
days at a time during a bad fog, and a rush of work is the 
after effect. The commercial element is now a greater cause 
of irregularity in the arrival of ships ; the manipulation of the 
markets or the sale of goods while the ship is on the sea and 
expected to arrive makes calculations of the men required 
difficult. It would appear that only organisation of their 
demand for labour on the part of all the companies concerned 
could effectively meet variations that cannot individually be 
controlled. 

As shipping companies are so dependent upon superin- 
tendents and foremen for loading and unloading ships, it is 
not surprising that the increase of mechanical appliances is 
sometimes due to these officers' initiative or inventive power 
rather than to the progressive policy of the company. Coal 
companies, timber merchants, or large contractors who super- 
vise their work are in a different position from shipping 
companies, because the question of cheap unloading and 
loading is one of their most important interests. They con- 
tinually introduce new machinery and carry on experiments, 
and though they do not organise their demand for men in 
conjunction with others, they often have an effective system 
of working as far as their own interests are concerned, and 
attempt to make up for lack of organisation by higher wages. 
A large contractor (whose work is not, however, confined to 
the Victoria and Albert Docks) employs a permanent staff of 
labourers which amounts to about one-fifth of the daily 
average number employed, and attracts a higher class of 
worker than others by offering a higher wage. It does not 
escape such employers that they are better served by strong 
and efficient men than by " scallywags " who cannot do the 
work, and who are likely to cause accidents to themselves 
and to others. The employer referred to asserts that his 
usual rate, including bonus, amounts to lod. an hour, and 
that he gets the pick of the men in the docks. 
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Coal-porters are also paid higher wages, and in their 
case too the employers organise their demand to the extent 
of keeping lists of the gangs and knowing the names and 
addresses of the men employed. It would appear possible 
by more complete organisation to reduce the long hours 
now worked at a stretch. 

Men employed in the timber-yards too are paid more 
than dock labourers. Their pay is the same as that of 
stevedores, 8d. per hour, and stevedores as a whole are 
recognised as a more efficient body of men than dockers, their 
higher rate being regarded as a proof of the fact. The work 
in the timber-yards could not be done except by men who 
are of good physique and in good condition, and the higher 
rate is paid to attract such men. 

The Dockers' Union do not wish to make public the 
number of their members in the Victoria and Albert Docks. 
Some of the superintendents and foremen appeared to regard 
the union as practically dead, while others held a different 
opinion. The Union play no part in the Victoria and Albert 
Docks in regulating the supply of labour. At the Bristol 
docks, on the contrary, there are agreements between the 
Dockers' Union and the consignees (the Corn Merchants' 
Association and others) by which an Arbitration Board of 
eight members, four chosen by each side, has been set up ; 
and all disputes concerning wages or terms of employment 
are referred to it. A sum of money is deposited on each side 
as "caution money," which is forfeited in the case of either 
party breaking the rules. No strike or lockout of union men is 
to take place before, during, or as a result of arbitration. 
Though the agreement leaves employers free to employ non- 
union men, it does not apply to strikes that are not authorised 
by the union, and therefore indirectly promotes the employ- 
ment of union men. The docks are municipally owned, but 
the Dock Committee employ direct labour only at one wharf. 

In London the Dock Company's system is the result of 
a definite policy. The company employ as much regular 
labour as possible, because they think that they are better 
served than by employing indiscriminately men whose 
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earnings are quite irregular. It is stated too that the de- 
crease in the average daily number employed by the Dock 
Company is partly due to the greater efficiency of the weekly 
men, and that the superiority of the weekly men over the 
B men is noticeable. 

Foremen are apt to prefer working with the men attached 
to their department, %jt. their own weekly men and B men, 
and sometimes raise objections when they are compelled to 
employ weekly men from another department instead of their 
own B men, but these objections are overruled by the com- 
pany. The reasons given for the superiority of the weekly men 
are that they are in better physical condition, more reliable, 
more practised in handling all kinds of goods, able to work 
more quickly, and less liable to accidents due to weakness or 
carelessness than irregular wage-earners. It is a frequent 
complaint of shipping companies' and contractors' foremen 
that many of the irregular workers are in such poor physical 
condition that they are not equal to the demands on their 
strength, and that regular work and regular pay are necessary 
if a man is to keep in good condition. 

The main objections made to the Dock Company's system 
by some other employers of labour at the docks are : — 

1. That the amount of competition between the men is 
diminished and bad work is the result ; ue. the men are liable 
to be lazy because their work is comparatively regular, and 
they are not as good as men in constant competition with each 
other and chosen from a large supply. It must, however, be 
taken into account that it is possible to attract efficient men 
at lower wages if the work is regular ; and that a perfectly 
free system postulates a large supply of labour which must 
continually be recruited by efficient substitutes for those who 
drop out. A large number are therefore worn out and cast 
aside after a few years' work and hang about on the look-out 
for irregular work, while the large supply of applicants neces- 
sary to such a system produces an increasing surplus of 
casual labour. 

2. That the system prevents the Dock Company from 
discharging ships, because it is more expensive, and they 
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cannot compete successfully with the shipping companies and 
the large contractors. 

3. That the weekly pay and the guarantee increase the 
difl&culties of getting rid of men, and thus comparatively in- 
efl&cient men retain their places on the lists. It is clear, how- 
ever, that a standard of efficiency is essential to the success 
of the list system, and that the men whose names are on the 
lists must be weeded out from time to time in order that the 
standard may be maintained. The Dock Company claim 
that this is done. 

4. That superintendents, foremen, and leading hands have 
not the same incentive to work hard for a large company as 
they have for a private employer, and do not look after their 
men as closely. The work therefore takes longer, and the 
demurrage charges for the use of the dock space are greater. 
When, however, the contractors and shipowners were in 
competition with the Dock Company, the Company's system 
was not yet completely organised, and thus no comparison 
from past experience of the two systems is possible. It is, 
however, stated that the large number of superintendents and 
foremen employed by the company adds to the cost of their 
work. 

5. That time is wasted by sending for weekly men from other 
departments when extra work has to be done. This can be 
minimised by estimating the number required over-night ; 
moreover, it is urged that the regular men work more quickly. 

6. That in times of pressure a contractor is more likely 
to " speed up " the men than officials who have less interest 
in " driving " ; but this is open to the objection already 
mentioned, that men are apt to be worn out in a short time. 

It is stated by representatives of the Dockers* Union that 
the bonus system is disliked by the men. It leads to greater 
dissatisfaction than a fixed wage, because the men are often 
disappointed in their expectation of a good " plus," or by a 
ship being declared " nil " or even '* minus." It is possible 
that such disappointments counterbalance the stimulus 
afforded by the system, and that the men do not accomplish 
more or even as much work as for a fixed wage. There is an 
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effort on the part of the Dockers' Union to secure the applica- 
tion of the Particulars Section of the Factory and Work- 
shop Act. The section makes it compulsory in certain 
trades to give the person employed particulars of the work 
to be done and the wages to be paid for it before he begins 
the work. The proposal of the union is that if the work is 
paid by the piece or on the bonus system, the leading 
hand in a gang should have a duplicate of the ticket given to 
the weigher or tally clerk. 

It will be seen from the tonnage returns of the Victoria 
and Albert Docks that there is a decrease in the number of 
vessels entering the docks and also in the actual tonnage. 

The administration of the Port of London was made the 
subject of a Royal Commission in 1900. The evidence taken 
went to show that while decline in trade was not proved, 
London compares unfavourably with other ports as regards 
the measures taken to meet the development in shipping, 
especially in the matter of exports. 

*' The body of testimony as to the delays in the delivery 
of goods from the docks and the injury suffered in con- 
sequence by the trade of London is overwhelming. The con- 
ditions of modern trade and industry, and the increase of 
railway facilities in various parts of the world, have enabled 
enormous cargoes to be brought together and shipped for Lon- 
don. Mechanical invention and enterprise have provided ships 
equal to carrying these cargoes ; and the immense growth in 
population and wealth of London and the country round 
it have afforded a market sufficient to attract and absorb 
them. 

'' The dock companies, however, for financial reasons which 
we have indicated, have not been able to adapt their receptive 
powers fully to the change of circumstances." 

At the present time certain powers are vested in the 
following authorities and companies : The Thames Con- 
servancy, the Trinity House, the Watermen's Company, the 
London and India, and the Surrey Commercial and Millwall 
Dock Companies. It is probable that this divided control 
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does not make for the efficient or economical administration 
of the port. 

The Dock Company are authorised to levy tonnage dues 
up to a certain maximum upon shipping entering the dock, 
and upon goods landed upon or loaded from the quays, and 
to make charges for warehousing. In London (except in what 
is known as the North American trade) the shipowners bear 
all these charges ; under the Liverpool bill of lading, on the 
contrary, the responsibility of the shipowner ceases when the 
cargo has been landed upon the quay, and further charges 
fall upon the consignee. Goods discharged overside escape 
dues. 

The complaints of the shipowners in their evidence before 
the Commission were directed not so much against the 
charges as against the delay in discharging caused by the 
inconvenience of the docks and by the lack of accommoda- 
tion on the quays, which added largely to their expenses. 
It has been remarked that there are a large number of ships 
afloat that cannot get into the Albert Dock. 

Various schemes were suggested, especially for the struc- 
tural improvement of the Albert Dock, in order to facilitate 
the speedy discharge of ships. The evidence given on behalf 
of the London and India Docks Company showed that it was 
impossible for them to carry out the necessary improvements 
with their present resources. They demanded power to tax 
lighters and the goods conveyed by them, both of which have 
hitherto been exempted from charges. It was pointed out 
by an opposing witness that the exemption alone enabled 
wharfingers to compete with the Dock Company, whose ware- 
houses possess natural advantages ; and that if the present 
balance were disturbed, the Dock Company would not merely 
secure the additional charge, but would divert a large pro- 
portion of the trade to their own warehouses. 

Counter-proposals were made for taking over the present 
powers of the dock companies and of the other above-named 
authorities, and vesting them in a Dock Trust. Various 
schemes were put forward on behalf of the London County 
Council, the Corporation of London, and others, for the 
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establishment of such a trust, and evidence was received as 
to the administration in other leading ports. Docks may be 
administered by private owners, by railway companies or a 
board of trade, by the municipality, by a trust on which 
the municipality is represented, or by a trust on which the 
municipality has no representation. The three main examples 
of the three last-named typ>es of administration are Bristol, 
where the docks are the property of the Corporation, Glas- 
gow with its Clyde Navigation Trust, and Liverpool with its 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board. 

The report of the Commission is in favour of a trust. 
They suggest that both the London County Council and the 
Corporation of London shall have some financial responsibility, 
and shall have representation on the trust. It would be unsuit- 
able, as the present report is concerned only with the industrial 
conditions at two docks — the Victoria and Albert — to discuss 
the various schemes suggested for carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. It seems, however, clear 
from the evidence that some form of trust, duly administered, 
would increase the trade of the port, and it is obvious that 
an increase of work at the Victoria and Albert Docks would 
mean less poverty in the borough of West Ham, especially in 
its poorer districts. Canning Town, Tidal Basin, and Custom 
House, which are mainly inhabited by labourers who find, or 
fail to find, a living at the docks. 

No evidence was given by representatives of the Dockers' 
and Stevedores' Unions as to the importance from the 
men's point of view of regularising labour and employing 
as large a permanent staff as possible. One witness, indeed, 
touched on this point, and explained from the employers' 
standpoint that a trust might be so managed that business 
would be no longer interrupted by small strikes, and that 
the alternatives would be universal peace or a universal 
strike. It has been already shown that the main evils 
of the industrial conditions in the poorer districts of West 
Ham are the irregularity of labour and the large propor- 
tion of casual labour. It would therefore seem to be of 
great importance — especially as this point appears to have 
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been entirely absent from the minds of the Commission 
and those who gave evidence before it — that one of the 
functions of the trust should be the regularisation of labour, 
and to this end that labour should be directly represented on 
the trust. This is the more important since a trust which 
was to any large extent an employer of labour would neces- 
sarily be extremely powerful, and it is desirable that a peace- 
ful means of settling labour difficulties should be provided. 
The only alternative which would at all answer the same 
purpose is that the London County Council should have a 
sufficient number of members on the trust to give the men 
an opportunity of securing adequate labour representation. 

Many of the objections that have been made against em- 
ployment of labour by a large corporation are similar to 
those directed against municipal trading. It is asserted that 
the men are not under proper control, and that they feel 
themselves secure, as when once taken into employment 
they cannot easily be turned off. But these difficulties are 
often overcome by good and well-paid foremen under strict 
supervision. 

The advantages to the community of a more regular and 
organised system of employment * would be more likely to be 
attained if employment were controlled by a body which 
could represent all interests and leave out none. 

* Sec p. 125. 
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For the purpose of the tables and diagrams returns have 
been supplied by the London and India Docks Company. 
The Company supply the Board of Trade with general re- 
turns of their own employment at all the London docks 
except the Surrey Commercial and Millwall, which are not 
under their control, and Tilbury, which is returned separately. 
They were good enough to make special returns for the pur- 
poses of this inquiry, showing the numbers employed at the 
Victoria and Albert Docks daily for eleven years. As the 
general Board of Trade returns include all the London docks, 
the returns which apply to the Victoria and Albert Docks 
have been extracted. They cover, in addition to the Dock 
Company, twenty-seven shipping companies, three firms of 
master stevedores, two coal factors, a grain elevator company, 
and two timber-yards. 

It will be seen from Diagram XV., which gives the average 
number employed per diem for each of the eleven years 
1 896- 1 906, that the average numbers of dockers employed 
varies from 2513 to 3616 — i.e, to an extent of about iioo. 
The average of stevedores varies from 848 to 626, with a 
difference of about 220. The actual numbers from day to 
day vary to a much greater extent. It was thought in- 
advisable to print the daily fluctuations for each of the eleven 
years, but Diagram XVI. gives the actual daily figures for the 
year 1902, which Mr. A. L. Bowley, after consideration of 
the daily figures for the eleven years 1 896-1 906, held to be 
typical. The diagram shows that the maximum number of 
dockers employed was 4694, and the minimum, excluding 
Sundays, bank holidays, &c., was 1107, a diflference of 3587. 
The number of stevedores is between 1343 and 160, with a 

difference of about 1 180. A comparison of Diagram XV. with 

324 
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Diagram XVI. shows that for any one year it is impossible to 
get any idea of the size of the daily fluctuations from the 
monthly averages, as the former are far more marked. 

In Diagram XVII. the averages of employment for the 
eleven Januaries, eleven Pebruaries, &c., are taken together. 
The average employment is considerably higher in December 
and January than in any other months, is lowest in May, and 
low in August and September and February. 

Table XXXIII. shows the various periods during which 
different sets of men are employed. These tables have been 
compiled from the wages-sheets used for Tables A, B, C, 
and D. It will be noted that the distribution of daily em- 
ployment is very uneven, as there is a considerable amount 
both of overtime and of short days. 

In considering the possibilities of regularising labour at 
the Victoria and Albert Docks a distinction has to be made. 
These docks may either be treated as a single self-contained 
labour market, or the possibility may be admitted of drafting 
in men from other labour markets to meet regular seasonal 
fluctuations or occasional emergencies. 

Upon the first supposition the principle must be to divide 
the total work of the docks as evenly as possible between the 
maximum number of men required on any single day in the 
year. The result of doing this for each of the last eleven 
years is shown in Table XXXV. The aggregate number of 
days' work is obtained by multiplying the average number 
of men employed daily by 310, the assumed number ot 
working days in the year, and this product is then divided 
by the maximum number employed in any one day. The 
table applies to dockers regarded as distinct from stevedores. 

The average of the last column is 214, or practically four 
days' work a week for every man of the maximum required 
on any one day. 

It will be noticed that the years 1900 and 1901 are 
years of relatively steadier employment which could have 
averaged four and a half days' work a week. 

Upon the second supposition the attempt might be 
made to give six days' work a week to as many as possible, 

p 
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five days' work a week to as many as possible of the re- 
mainder, and so on. Table XXXVI. shows what would have 
been the result of doing this in each of the last eleven years. 

It will be seen that on an average 59 per cent, of the 
men could have been employed regularly five days a week 
and upwards, 5.5 four days a week, 4.4 three days a 
week, 4.5 two days a week, 5.8 one day a week, and 20.7 
less than one day a week. It will be noticed that the 
distribution of work among dockers throughout the year would 
have been most even in 1900 and 1901, and least even in 
1904 and 1905. Among stevedores the most even distribution 
would have been in 1900, and the least even in 1896 and 
1902 ; and the averages for eleven years show that 40.8 per 
cent, would have worked five days a week and upwards, 7.2 
four days a week, 6.2 three days a week, 6.1 two days a week, 
8.0 one day a week, and 31.6 less than one day a week. The 
extremely casual nature of dock employment will be appre- 
ciated when it is realised that if the demand for labour had 
been completely organised during the eleven years 1896— 1906, 
35.4 per cent, of the dockers and 51.9 of the stevedores neces- 
sary for the work would have been employed less than four 
days a week. If these two figures are taken together, it will 
be seen that even under these conditions 43.6 of the men 
required could not have obtained as much as four days' work 
a week. On this supposition it would be necessary for the 
least regular men to find part of their maintenance at another 
labour market. 

In this connection attention should be called to the definite 
seasonal fluctuation of employment shown in Table XVII. 
The busiest time at these docks falls in December and 
January, at a time when, with an effective organisation of 
the whole labour market, it would be possible to draft in a 
seasonal staff of labourers from such trades as building, in 
which employment would then be slack. 

Apart from what might be done to meet this seasonal 
fluctuation, it is also clear that the number whom it would 
be desirable to keep more or less definitely attached to the 
docks could be much reduced if organisation of the general 
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labour market presented the possibility of drafting in men 
at any time to meet emergencies. 

The possible distribution of work under the second sup- 
position in 1899 in the Victoria and Albert Docks and in the 
Liverpool Docks are compared in Table XXXVI IL The 
figures for Liverpool are taken from the " Report of an Inquiry 
into Conditions of Dock Labour at the Liverpool Docks," by 
Eleanor Rathbone.^ The figures for stevedorage and porter- 
age in Liverpool have been taken together for all the firms 
making returns and compared with the figures for dockers 
and stevedores given in Table XXXVI. taken together. 

It appears that work in the Liverpool Docks could be 
more evenly distributed than in the Victoria and Albert Docks. 
Whereas in the Liverpool Docks 61.2 per cent, of the men 
could obtain work on five days or six days a week, this is only 
possible in the Victoria and Albert Docks for 50.8 per cent. ; 
and while in Liverpool 18.6 per cent, could only obtain work 
for less than one day a week, in the Victoria and Albert 
Docks the percentage would be 26.5. This difference in 
possible distribution of work is probably in part due to the 
more frequent arrival of regular liners and numerous tramp 
vessels at Liverpool. 

^ Table D, page 25. 
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Diagram XV. 
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Table XXX. — Data for Diagram XV. 

Average Daily Employment for each Year} 

Year. Dockers. Stevedores. 

1896 2686 626 

1897 3381 696 

1898 3230 669 

1899 3533 784 

1900 35CX) 784 

1901 3616 792 

1902 3241 732 

1903 2961 750 

1904 2924 692 

1905 2544 735 

1906 2513 848 

General average . . . 3 102 736 

^ These averages have been calculated as follows : The sum of those employed day 
by day each month is divided by the number of days' work in each month to ^ve the 
monthly average. The sum of the twelve monthly averages has been divided by 
twelve to give the annual average. The months being very nearly equal in length, 
this process is sufficiently accurate. 
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Diagram XVI. 
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Table XXXII. — Data for Table XXX. 
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General average. 738 for 11 yean. 

Table XXXI. — Data fob Diagram XVII. 

Average Daily Employment in Eleven fanuaries, &'£. 

Date. Dockers. Slevedorei. 

January 3372 7a9 

February 3048 74a 

March 30/' 73' 

April 3080 708 

May 2988 747 

June 3090 652 

July 3091 741 

August 3078 673 

September 3025 766 

October 3090 796 

November ..... 3060 751 

December 3*35 799 

General average . 310a 736 
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Diagram XVII. 
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Table XXXIV. — Exports. 
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Table XXXV. — Average Number of Dttys' Work per Man 

of Maximum Required (Dockers). 
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915 ' 24.0 


930 


ao.7 


3850 100 


4497 


99.9 





\ 
-4 
















' 




Might 


• 














have 
Worked 


^ 


Per 


1904. 


Per 


1905. 

Per 


Z906. 


Per 


ZZ Years' Average. 


Days. 




Per 






Cent. 




Cent. 


Cent. 




Cent. 


Cent 


300 
360 
208 
156 


1 

1 


44.0 


f:.]^^ 


45-5 


?^}s" 136.5 


^^[598 


38.0 


^^3^546 40.8 


• 


7.0 


90 


8.0 


103 7.5 


»54 


10.0 


99 7-2 




6.5 


74 


6.5 


90 1 6.5 


89 


5.0 


83 6.2 


104 




5.5 


90 


8.0 


109 j 8.0 


82 


5.0 


82 6.1 


52 
Less \ 


8.5 


84 


' 7.5 


130 ' 90 


117 


7.0 


X07 8.0 


than V 
5a 1 


^ 


28.5 


275 


24.0 


468 1 33.0 


553 


35.0 


434 31-6 

1 


- -1 




— 




" ~i 







r 


1 

1 
1_ 


100 


"39 


xoo 


14x2 ! 100 


1594 


xoo 


1341 99.9 1 



Toi 
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Table XXXVII.— Data for Table XXXVI. 



Dockers. \ 




1896. 


iBW- 


1898. 


^ 


.^ 


igoi. 


1902. 


1903. 


tw. 


I90S 


1906. 


























onanyday . . 


387= 


498a 


4660 


5103 


45B0 


4775 


46M 


4536 


^S3S 


3879 


3656 


No. of days on which 
















































4000 were employed 




i5 


19 


*! 


36 


66 


»3 




s 






3900 




41 


39 


76 


S6 


8S 


31 




13 






3800 




57 


36 


99 


83 


"3 


40 


19 








37" 


S 


75 


S= 


109 




'45 




39 


30 


3 




3600 


8 


<,6 


66 




'30 


174 




3S 




7 




3500 


>5 


"3 


89 




167 




93 




53 


8 




34>x. 


3a 


149 


IDS 


185 


193 


333 




53 


71 


16 




3300 


a8 


185 




"3 




340 


135 


73 


85 




T3 


3aoD 


40 


»9 




234 




361 


155 




ros 


33 


16 


3100 


i4 


=33 


iSS 




363 


373 


ISO 


137 






38 


3000 


70 


4S3 


SI? 




376 


383 


303 


153 


133 


S6 


4> 


"!«> 


9S 


363 


346 


376 


aSs 


391 


336 


■ 88 


156 




63 


380D 




»7S 


a6a 


sse 


ags 


395 




30S 


■83 


96 


99 




>S6 


aSy 




391 


399 


39a 


381 


333 


'99 




'OS 


a&n 




393 


393 


397 


300 


3°' 


393 


350 




'35 


133 


3500 


3l8 


aw 


300 


300 


30s 


3°' 


395 


a6e 


34s 


161 


168 




=M3 


3<a 


3°S 


304 


306 


3^* 


399 


=77 


360 


'8S 


19s 


'300 


a6a 


304 


30s 


30s 




3<M 


301 


390 


368 


S'S 






477 


*H 


306 






305 


J>3 


«9 


=SS 


33s 


343 




aqi 


30s 


307 










30' 


aM 


346 


3S3 




aw 




3=7 










305 






370 


iBoo ".. 


303 

304 




308 




:; 


:: 




3°S 


395 

399 


s 


s? 


17W 


30s 
















30 1 


398 


39S 


i6ai 


307 




.- 










3^ 


30s 




304 


iSoo 












3^ 








303 


304 


1400 










**? 








3^ 


-304 


305 


1300 








" 


" 




#4 


J»7 




^M^ 


30s 
30S 
306 
































su 


vedoi 


1 


























on any day . . 


ijoa 


IU4 


II77 


1373 


1337 


1547 


(449 


>39« 


"39 


'4'" 


'594' 


No. of ilays on wbich 
















































1300 were employed 








S 




s 


3 








5 




\ 


5 


° 


■3 
3* 


3 

'5 


7 






\ 


8 

19 


37 




13 








38 


39 


36 


3S 


9 


38 


87 


i»o 


aa 


31 


29 




78 


80 


64 


64 


39 


«4 




Sod 


45 


73 


63 


135 


146 


145 


io3 






I69 




70D 




"57 




197 






167 




'SO 




342 


600 


I6S 


317 


199 




364 












879 


5" 


*tl 


a67 


36s 


383 


388 


395 


368 




365 




300 


400 


=90 


396 


300 


299 


303 


30S 


393 


399 


399 


396 


306 


300 


304 




306 


305 






303 


306 


308 


303 


306 


BOO 


308 


3CS 


307 




30B 




304 


308 




^ 


VA 


™ 


310 


306 


309 






3£9 


306 


311 


3I0 




307 



The actual nuinbeis uwd In 



I Second greatest, 137& 
Table XXXVI. were obbtii 



led for the workiiig tabuIalJOQ. 
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Table XXXVIII. 

Showing the Possible Distribution of Work in Liverpool and in the 

Victoria and Albert Docks^ London. 



LlVERPOOI^ 


1899. 


Victoria and 
Alakrt Docks. 1 


Number. 


Per Cent. 


Might have Worked 

960 dajrs per week and up 
908 days 
I56da3rs 
104 days 
5a days 
Less than 59 days 


Number. 


Percent. 


4391 

3a8 
347 
990 

3Q8 
1984 


6z.9 
4.7 
S.05 
4.2 

S-75 
18.6 


370» 

331 

319 
300 

345 
1560 


6.0 
55 

5-3 
618 

96.0 



1 In this table the returns given in Table XXXVL for stevedores and dockers have 
been added together. 
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Table XXXIX. — Year 1896. 

Total Dockers Employed {in light figures) and Total Stevedores (in dark figures) 



Day of 
Month. 



I 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

XI 

la 

13 
14 

15 

16 

17 
x8 

19 
30 

SI 
23 

23 
24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 
30 

3« 



Total 



{ 



Jan. 



566 
2.858 

a.848 

552 

2,609 

539 

2.390 



405 

2,285 

405 

2.774 

504 
2,721 

547 

3 .022 

474 

2.510 



586 

2,391 
510 

2.775 
500 

3.005 
621 

3.046 

661 

3.010 

2.848 



554 

s,8oi 

531 

2.698 

735 

2.589 

531 

2,240 

659 

2,520 

573 
2,350 



473 
2,617 

676 

2.695 
722 

2,449 
727 

2,15a 

757 

2,048 



15.793 
71,178 



Feb. 



736 
2,270 



2,47^ 

657 

2.847 

628 

2.779 

577 
2,683 

539 

2,994 

405 

2,625 



655 

2,590 

592 

2,758 

7x7 

2.768 

752 

2,665 

561 

2.153 



1.880 



618 

2,127 

618 

2,147 
750 

830 
2,062 

614 
1,640 

517 

1.693 



406 
2.316 

434 
2.509 

491 

"% 

2.836 

597 

2.665 

629 

2,350 



15.387 
6^731 



March. April. 



672 

2,204 

753 
2. 171 

749 

2,349 

039 

2,099 



551 

2,613 

541 

2,603 

544 
2.806 

523 

2,742 

503 

2.505 



578 

2,4; 



1.734 

934 
2,885 

839 
2,716 

440 
2.895 



609 

2,976 

701 
2,894 

643 
2.734 

724 

2.336 



79B 
2,899 

8X7 
3.042 



/ 



65,833 



806 
2.300 

1. 197 
2,336 



432 

2.295 



128 

384 
2,876 

480 

2.855 
552 

2.54X 

457 
2,368 

4Q5 
2.466 



2SS 

2.504 

372 

2,266 

549 

3.094 

4x4 
2,688 



2,224 

354 
2.273 

412 
2,241 

4x4 
2,150 

5x2 
2,248 

54X 
2.035 



772 

2415 
780 

2.930 
721 

'•^ 

2,150 



X3.00X 
59*597 



May. 



8<^ 
2.484 

6Si 
2.432 



47X 
2,916 

472 

2,906 

4«5 
2,718 

500 
2,612 

446 
2,460 

404 
2.178 



2.099 

566 
2,057 

70s 
X.924 

772 
1.976 

774 
2,144 

690 
1,912 



605 

2,36a 

720 

2,745 
697 
757 

2,856 

447 

2,946 

647 
2,56a 



X89 

49' 



2.317 
7^7 

2.470 
7x3 

2.498 
400 

2,487 



2.179 



X4.9X3 
S9.4oa 



June. 



274 

2,497 

499 

2,67a 

610 
3,628 

686 

2,532 
606 

2,458 



345 
2.207 

495 

2.106 

420 
2,089 

563 

2,723 

572 

3.00a 

528 
2,602 



392 

2,953 
59S 

2.940 

576 

3.224 

693 

'% 

2.629 



735 
2.815 

83X 
2,701 

744 
2,622 

747 

2,768 

729 

2,818 

619 
2.466 



2.930 
65X 

3.096 



14.876 
69.811 



July. 



669 

2.794 

555 

2,528 

033 

2.421 



2.050 



470 
2,317 

508 
2,232 

549 
2.506 

549 

2,650 

S07 

2.747 

5x8 

2.655 



39X 

'% 

2.983 

467 

2.866 

787 
2.965 

664 
2,877 

650 
2,^ 



695 

2,718 

802 

2,702 

774 
3.138 

692 
3.096 



521 
3.811 

775 

3.726 

53X 

3.232 

5x5 
2.865 



Aug. 



617 

2.578 



60 

474 

397 

2.354 

39X 

••SI 

2,152 
4x2 

2.325 



310 
2.701 

59S 

'■'^ 

2.899 

502 

2.910 

377 
2,687 

602 

2,505 



57X 

2.741 

754 

"^ 

2.734 
420 

2.7g 
556 

2493 
37X 

2.573 



329 
2.4x8 



2,322 

543 

2,618 

543 

1.928 



345 
2.532 



Sept. 



3.023 s.^^v ... 

580 854 468 

2.91 1 2,^ 2,424 



406 

2,687 

4x0 



• •• 

• • • 



45X 
3.200 

578 
3.543 

5x5 
3473 

0x5 

3.215 
752 

3.191 



607 

3.325 

72s 

3.404 
781 

2,849 
7XX 

2.5*8 
627 

2.289 



503 

2.704 

67X 

2.974 
755 

2.892 
962 

2.583 
X.053 
2.510 
1,060 

2,507 

• • • 

• • • 

825 
2.930 

945 
3.032 

908 

3.241 



560 
2.651 

603 
2.930 

S07 
2.977 

49X 
2.798 

4^ 
2.708 



43X 
2,721 

533 

3.285 
755 
2.943 




2.1 . 

6S2 

2.695 
6X0 

2.797 



621 

'■^ 

2.850 

796 

3.231 

995 
3.006 

866 

3.185 

5x8 

2,871 



676 
3.212 

827 
3.182 

805 
3'"34 

776 
2,956 

778 

2.939 

790 

2,600 



2. 



7x9 

-.323 

_, 408 849 

2,689 2.688 2.426 



Oct 



X,0Z2 



034 



2.516 2.394 3.362 



x6.afS6 \ la^aP \^ «^ \^^^ 

76.ax4 \ 6^,3fia \ T? A^ Vn >" 



Nov. 



570 



748 

2.759 
652 

2.679 



586 

3.011 

682 

'•^ 
'}& 

3.148 
733 

3.190 
6^ 

2.943 



630 

3.154 

585 

3.166 

796 
2.061 

835 

2,694 

8?3 

'•^ 

2.499 



7S6 

2.627 

79X 

2.733 

937 
2,702 



3.o8j 
7x8 

2.843 
679 

3.130 



694 

3.055 



Dec 



800 

3.230 
809 

3.294 
9B3 



598 

3.458 

493 

3.597 



3.25 

738 

3.508 

1.062 

3.566 
859 

3.375 

3.036 

504 
3.22s 



w m m 

558 

3,322 

a?3 

3.436 
1,935 
3.158 
X.X47 
3.508 

993 

3.453 



x.oa3 
3.602 

X.097 
3.872 
x.?35 
3.792 
X.302 
3.114 



XX4 

278 



345 
2,638 

774 

3.377 
1.006 

3.789 

X,(M3 

3.6ao 
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Table XL. — Year 1897. 



Total Dockers Employed {iti light figures) and Total Stevedores {in dark figttnt). 



Day of 
Month. 


'■"■ 


Feb. 
514 


Much 
S80 


April. 
784 


Ma,. 
779 


June. 


July- 


Aug. 


SepL 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec 
9^ 


, 


064 


648 


87S 


SOB 


agB 




'IS 


3.9 "7 


3.06s 


'■& 


3.384 


3-631 


3.1B7 




3.434 


3.408 


3.M9 


3.«69 




724 


696 






597 




930 


7«S 




737 




3.047 


% 


3.S9S 


3.74» 






'■l^ 






3.710 




3.307 


3 




779 


563 


656 




^86 


^'as 






fttf 




!!! 






3,580 


3.400 


3.949 


3.976 


3.384 


3.319 




3,180 


3.631 




631 


l!oo6 


^'84^ 




651 


775 




662 


760 


6W 


612 


4)0 




3.77? 


3.568 


3.30s 




3.537 


J,B99 




3.483 


3,389 


'■^ 


3,880 


3.350 




5SI 


7C0 


68S 


46S 


837 


502 


480 


73> 




*f> 




6 


3-636 
7>3 


!'.>7S 
710 


!;i 


3,109 
624 


"■fi 


3.S31 


3.180 
47S 


MJ 


576 


%7 


4.081 
609 


» 




3.7" 


3.334 




3,746 


3-673 


z 


3.346 


3.867 


3.469 


a.736 


3.669 


3.«»3 




761 






630 


773 


so 


753 


344 


595 


636 




■m 




3.6S1 






3,619 


3.338 






3.834 


3.430 


3.149 




3.JS 


8 


752 


719 


39S 


850 


493 


463 


^■786 




759 


SI6 


791 


9 


3.080 
O4I 


'■'M 


^■^" 


».BI3 
713 


3,697 


^■^ 


3.»7 
407 


va 


X. 


3.054 
693 


=iS 


'■'& 




4.0.13 


3.616 


3.403 


'■& 




3,0'7 


3.416 


3.61s 


3.567 


3.061 


3.097 


3-797 






773 


453 


985 


613 


391 


533 


703 




794 


en 






'■S, 


3.303 


3.1S' 


3.647 


3.767 


3.301 




3-767 




3.017 


=ffi 




73* 


002 




764 


58. 




'701 


548 


844 


747 




4.S°7 


3,836 


3.351 




2,514 






3.64B 




3.175 


3-Mo 


3.4BB 




753 


821 


S34 


613 


816 


'544 


351 


640 




1,126 


666 






4.376 


3.66. 


3.301 


3.»74 


3,590 


3.905 




3.730 




3.304 


3'i27 




>3 


737 


875 


66g 


8sS 


740 




sn 


658 


766 


1,0*3 


780 


734 




4,058 


3.614 


3.193 


3.007 


3,843 






'■3 


3.7B3 


3,17a 


a,8sS 


3.79S 


•4 


849 






877 


650 


530 


413 


9S3 


8(^ 




1.000 


IS 


'» 


760 


tog 


3.9S6 
778 


3,07s 
535 


3.916 
502 


3.110 
597 


3.364 


3.941 

I.M4 


'■a 


607 


'■ffi 




3. 959 


3.800 


i.BSa 


3,109 


3.89a 








3-4B1 


3.335 


3,gi4 


3.637 


16 


S!B 


813 


736 






^■748 


547 


524 


1.203 


610 


549 


67s 




3.B74 


3-77= 


3.431 






3.655 


3,619 


3.533 


\S. 


3,750 


3.3S' 


'■'S 






729 


867 


490 


496 


731 


645 


093 




639 








3,760 




3,8.:, 


3:493 




3.339 


3-163 




3.3»4 


3.360 


18 


747 


^836 


901 




547 


70S 




789 


967 


486 


483 


,^ 




3.819 


3,984 


3.679 




3,563 


3.443 




3.533 


3.30-1 


3,873 


3. 540 




") 


874 


772 


694 


"3 


530 


750 


'<f7S 


776 




539 


508 






'W9 


3,<36 
S3S 


3,f 


S04 
791 


=S 




'■& 


'% 


941 


"S 


'W. 


<>n 




3.B03 








3.545 




4.07B 


3.723 


3.66. 


3,130 


3.903 


3.548 




983 






'737 


876 


'747 


768 


636 


948 


708 




!i? 




3.970 












3,886 


3.814 


3.553 


3.070 




1,866 




1,068 


617 


300 


'79s 


993 




786 




923 


555 


686 


Ma 




3.79.'; 


3,330 


3. "as 


4,406 


3.673 




3,669 




3,168 


3.036 


3.163 


3.B09 


33 


421 


832 


S73 


751 




■568 


753 


415 


886 


568 


659 


774 




3,868 


3.377 


3.39' 


4,9^3 




3.109 


4.007 


3.683 


3,453 


=,996 


3.al6 


3.590 






I,i26 


fc4 


595 


804 


773 


518 


465 


755 




733 


756 






na 


3..'%54 


4.76a 


3.10S 


3405 


3.843 




3.B83 




*ffi 


3.3*7 


as 


■484 


976 




814 


827 




■464 


782 


409 




a6 


■549 


'■& 


3-489 
7S7 


596 




"M 


394 


3.-148 
730 


3.08s 


3.470 
725 


"SS 






4.330 


3.191 




4.134 




3.493 


4,396 


3-436 






3,733 






S13 


841 


'74s 


788 


961 






606 


B90 




7IS 






4.^58 


3.440 


3.=7> 


4.036 


3.6r,o 






3.550 


4,»4 








aa 








753 


1,016 




'652 


577 


964 


775 




564 










3,868 






'% 


3.479 


3,831 


3.3^1^ 




3.667 




S39 




570 


837 


1,039 






979 


752 


896 


756 








3.347 


3.463 


3,457 




4.05B 




3.404 


3,707 


3.S40 


4.410 


30 


*'ga 




760 


743 




505 




'Mo 


1,031 


605 


958 


854 




3.B9B 




3.7.8 






3.439 




'■^ 


3,803 


3.839 


3.J&, 




3' 






7S7 


'... 


781 












'4B6 








a,6.6 








3.450 


3-345 








3.991 


. 


18.K.3 


18,840 


17.731 


17.045 


19.240 


IS,I(B 


15,913 


IS.058 


22,847 


18.187 


17.SI3 


17,916 


iy-"'"" 


eo,jji 


84,073 


80.956 


76.97s 


85-997 


■95.971 188.113 


r-'* 


\-™H 


85.835 
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Table XLI.— Year 1898. 
Totat Doektrs Employtti (i« light Jiguns) and Total Stevuhns (in JaHt figures). 



Day Of 
Monlh. 


J«n. 


Feb. 


M.ch. 


April, 


May. 


June. 
60S 


Julj. 


Aug. 


^ 


Ocl. 


Nov, 


Dec 






458 


619 


S90 


533 




5M 


184 


57s 


S72 


943 


SX2 






3.SS 


'^ 


1,953 
913 


3.348 
347 


597 


4.D98 

808 


3S 


g 


"« 


3.134 


"iSS 


'77a 








3.315 


3.0*1 


>.8?2 


3,6^3 


4-'«8 




3.435 


•■& 




3'S^ 


3,608 






55° 


043 


659 




673 


480 




707 


■564 


883 


786 






"S 


3.09s 






3.847 


3.963 




3,831 


..639 


3.033 


3,347 


3-"9 






MS 


!'^ 


475 


837 


407 


556 


746 




^746 


915 








=a 


'■'^ 


'592 


'» 


^■^ 


3.704 


^■^ 


^■^ 


«« 


953 


3.33s 

7>5 


5" 






'S 


'.958 


a.tos 


-^ 


3.670 
409 


556 


a. 878 
797 


549 


'■S 


1.570 
«."77 


3.90. 


3.903 
633 












'.976 


3.606 


3.8a6 




3.534 


'■m 


3,961 










700 


491 


41a 


513 


491 


•"sso 


796 




959 


'6te 


733 






3.46B 

477 


3,OI3 

647 


029 


=.96. 


3,S6a 


'%l 


3,681 
655 


619 


'Z 


3-000 
944 


'« 


"ffi 






3.656 


a.S4i 








3.>9= 


3.403 


3,786 




3.973 


3-93B 


4.495 








GU 


*6m 


SSa 


617 


SS9 


625 


603 


754 




964 


551 








"3 


3.983 


3,717 




"S 


3.367 


3.846 


3.415 




3.147 


4.660 






■418 


533 








636 


7*7 


■ftSo 


695 


472 






4.'6S 


3.»S3 


3.598 




'f^ 


3.339 




3,386 


3.S61 












S73 


tin 


500 




S2I 


■583 


514 




IX 


686 








4.033 


3-»93 


3.9 'O 




3. "8. 


3.5B9 


3.311 


3-7'7 






3,64a 








^ 


611 


SS4 


759 


773 




529 


637 




*77o 


^'i 


420 






^■y^ 


3.D80 




3.66s 


3.'4a 




3.336 


3.603 


^'^5 


3.330 


3.3si 


4.451 










867 


59s 


788 


690 


613 


676 




57* 






4.069 
615 


603 


^ 


'■'^ 


•13 


3.308 
1.040 


■475 




-^ 


'■& 


398 


'if. 






3.87a 
719 


3. '71 
73S 


"S 


^■U 


3.053 


IS 


'■^S 


63B 


-l^ 


3.365 
710 


''S 


751 






3.B96 


3.ai9 


3.773 


'■m 




3.094 


n^ 


3.38s 


3,713 


3,98. 


3-08B 


3.63s 








734 


717 


467 


849 


817 


502 




391 


674 








=.8i; 


3 -557 


3. 1 "3 


3.068 


3.385 


3.383 


'« 


3,483 




3-'4^ 


^■iE 






507 


7?3 


701 




615 


503 




342 


■720 


444 


673 






'S 


3.13s 

Sio 


■fi 


*730 


"■S 


'1! 


977 


=s; 


3,178 


3.304 


'445 


3.947 






»« 


'■S 


'■S8I 


'Z 


'Z 




3.496 


'■SS 


495 


3.B88 

930 


3.058 
41S 


^ 






3.7^ 


3.083 


3.473 


3.48. 


=,670 




3^93 


3-S46 


■■Si 






3.657 






783 






(JZZ 


609 


56a 


98s 


406 


817 




706 






^■|J^ 






3.33B 


3.196 


3,.>tB 


3,767 


3,989 


3.364 


3.006 




3.977 








566 


757 


703 


474 


658 


^778 




774 


562 


361 


967 








3.0.8 


3.933 


3.406 


1,910 


3,555 






3.339 


3.509 


3.684 


t^ 






's^ 


563 


TO 


^863 




952 


'937 


'ilSS 


913 


S90 


490 






3.179 




3.48= 


3.350 








3.713 


3.306 


3.383 


3.039 






'3 




^584 


735 


665 


(S4S 


'721 




558 




590 


1.129 






'&» 


3.091 
491 


's: 


a.939 


'■^ 


618 


3-909 


"'e^ 


'S 


642 


'SZ7 


'IS 






3.a'S 




i-TT) 




4.166 


3 




3.664 


3,680 


3.777 


3.995 








552 


^'s^ 


419 




1.048 


423 


. 482 




69D 


694 








3.Saj 






^■^39 


3-956 




3.317 


3.999 




3,663 


3,736 






16 


769 


527 


'530 


959 




S« 


462 


667 


606 


SiSo 








=?i 


»-9'3 


3.833 


3-403 


4.368 




3-370 




3.'6i 


3.173 


3.58s 


*2 




»7 








701 


.« 


610 


'512 


617 


481 




1^ 






3.S06 






'■P 


3.S79 


3.338 


3.333 


3.304 


^'fc^ 




3.164 




iC 


534 


795 


■712 




177 


578 


534 








687 


903 






3."7 
S44 


3. a*" 


'« 


^'tw 




3.86) 
810 


3.S50 


587 


'"8^ 


^■^94 


'■E 


f.S 






^.893 




4.048 


3.387 




3,851 


3.508 


3.073 


3.948 




'■^ 


3.390 










^768 


^6^ 




659 


569 


797 


754 


:.. 


1,074 










3.470 


3.331 


949 


3.566 


3.440 


3.74' 


3.770 




3-189 


3.435 




3' 


"eio 




494 




380 






aSs 




^^ 




730 






a.8i9 




3.S19 




3.349 






a.459 




3.833 




3,801 




roi«i| 


16.954 


M.348 


17.719 


16,272 


16-668 


I8,rt3 


17.589 


16.02G 


17,S66 


I9.»i 


tfiSfo 




k 


93.47' 


74.300 


95.968 


78,99. 


84.. 83 


84.335 


83.817 


Bo.«Sl 


\7*-V»J 


\to.1iaY..-w 
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Table XLII. — Year 1899. 
Total Dockers Employed (m light figures) and Total Stevedores {in dark figitm\ 





Monlh, 


J«i. 


Feb. 


March 


April 


May. 


June. 


July. 


Aug, 


Sepl. 


Ocl. 


No*. 


D«t 




, 




7"3 


713 


W 


S18 


1.078 


770 


8Q3 


358 




6*0 


ac 








3.067 


2.9B6 


3.994 


3.10S 


3,764 


3.06s 




3-49= 




4.5°4 


4J1J 






'744 


6S7 


988 




97a 


i,Mg 






376 


91a 


73S 


712 




3 


"g 


"SS 


'S 




^■01 


4,o«i 


760 


3|;i 


B.934 


3.493 
1,122 


^■iS 


4^" 






3i475 


3.as8 


2,88a 




3,76a 




3.40= 


4.076 




\X 


4.l>6 








827 


632 


778 


"507 


<)0S 




i.iSS 


861 


"564 


748 


Sm 




S 


'« 


3.»79 




4-067 
724 


3.781 
775 


■465 


Vi\ 


;« 


3.304 
729 


=■& 


3JI16 


,.g 






3.7=7 
593 


■913 


'M2 


""m 


529 


3-461 
540 


'31 




'g 


'« 


797 


3.497 
r.107 






3.701 


3-7=1 


"■S 


4.121 


a.953 


3.6«5 


3,068 




3.5S> 


3.9S3 


fZ 


3.59> 




7 


<SS" 




722 




572 


948 




77a 


&19 


IJ79 






3.368 




2.S20 


3.658 




3.588 


'•& 




'■13 


4,003 


3.949 


3.448 




S 






638 


573 


SS" 


563 


514 




I.216 


ijgs 








3.09= 


2.847 


3.404 


2,987 


'% 


3. "3 


4.107 


3-766 




'Si 


3.9»J 




9 


669 


aa4 


745 




062 




754 


S79 


671 


1.MB 






701 


^'^ 


-IS 


683 


'■^55 


'■^5 


'977 


5,"03 
729 


3.65= 


=« 


'■& 


4. "3 




„ 


3.996 
7S7 


3-"S 
772 


"IS 


4.004 
732 


"■^l 


3.681 


3.48= 
990 


4.62a 
714 


'ms 


iSS 


•■g 


i'.":;* 




„ 


3.6+1 
572 


2-B97 


3.=*' 


'« 


2.68s 
590 


*a28 


3.S'8 
1. 161 


••IS! 


'% 


'.% 


3.947 


a 






3.487 






4.086 


2.438 


3.853 




3.821 


'■f! 


3.837 




4.439 






596 


759 


'e/s 


842 


6S8 


790 


1.203 




*846 


■78s 


1J44 






3-389 


a, 7 19 


3. =4= 


3-496 


2.428 


3,618 


3.644 






40,1s 


4.118 


4.47S 




W 


4B4 


(SM 


ago 


^752 




883 


1.319 


632 


*'8e^ 


749 


952 


LOW 






3.*)i 


s.-Jje 


3.33s 






3-631 


3.576 


3,978 


4.064 


4,034 




4.368 




'S 




817 


624 


'■58^ 


641 


697 


1. 193 


784 


1.0*4 




'W4 


1.239 






!.! 


3.090 


3-361 


».B5S 


=.997 


3.682 


3. =34 


3,730 






3,804 


a 




16 


39Z 


717 


7K 




7« 


532 




670 




812 


963 






3.349 


3-04= 


2.887 




3.7=6 


3.568 




4,001 


3.547 


4.213 


3,571 


3.98s 






473 


56s 


633 


■389 


866 


475 


i'.*5 


679 




94a 


goo 








4,045 


3-a»o 




=.735 


3.625 


3.3B7 


3.080 


3,7=4 




3.799 


3,548 








6S9 


«>7 


'74" 


682 


796 




i.tig 


408 


896 


1,007 


«54 


9J> 






3.618 


3.4=5 


a.39B 


3. =37 


3-497 




3.079 


3.789 


3.9* I 


l^ 


3,435 


i;S 






790 






716 


872 


'60S 


1,032 


4S9 


991 








3.644 






^■^ 


2,939 


3.647 


=.567 


3-479 


4,116 


3.866 




4,3B» 






836 


'S40 


732 


716 


742 


746 




727 


968 


826 


1.094 




II 


'■tt. 


^■g; 


"S 


2,848 
545 


2,605 


'% 


2,940 
719 


'489 


•«1 


IJit 


3 


^■1^ 






3,266 


3.382 


».63S 


3,650 




3,067 


3.09s 


3,409 


3,8" 


3,397 




3,678 




33 


... 


763 


794 


520 




737 


764 


563 


770 




*m| 


1,043 








3-058 


3.182 


3. =51 




2,869 


2,904 


'* 


3-505 




4.226 


3.=96 




23 


'644 


703 


793 




"717 


999 




704 


588 


V3 


963 






2.864 


3.273 


3,384 




3. =39 








3,578 


3, =37 


3,935 


3.1" 






S36 


591 


740 


520 


704 


'737 


'899 


^479 




546 


675 






as 


=e 


'S 


'iM 


3.46. 
354 


"■& 


2,976 


9S0 


3.388 
579 


631 


'« 


•« 








3.'W 


=.B3S 


3,3S3 


3.393 


3.818 




3. '91 


3,448 


''^ 


4,037 


4.~3 






16 


7S8 






436 


734 


641 


826 


649 


1,01s 


















3.663 


2.962 


3.050 


3,247 


3,985 










a? 


Vm 


491 


MS 




633 


789 


708 




473 


'930 


•73 


1.134 




2a 


-1^ 


=.646 
410 


3.65= 
777 


m; 


3,463 


'•'■m 


^■12? 


507 


3,960 
450 


^964 


=iS 


m 








=.841 


3.59= 


3.563 




3.062 


3.8SS 


3.757 


3,835 


4.4SS 


3.618 


3.896 




»5 






743 


589 


'886 


826 


860 


493 


490 




929 


1,304 












3.054 


3.709 


3,280 


3.67t 


4,323 


3.44' 




'S 


3.804 




30 


sss 




^'6^ 




"-073 


759 




796 


457 


if 


1,2(1 














3-894 


3-168 




4.=90 


=,7i6 


3,88a 


3.04= 


3.544 




3' 


593 








1.049 




954 


SI2 




752 








^! 


3.081 


"7-3'3 


19.189 


14552 


3,6S3 
M.260 




3.330 


3.960 




3.977 








17.378 


18.184 


2S.2IS 


rtlsas 


18.713 


23,3ig 


33A36 


2G,iB7 


1 V"'" 


73.750 


80,4.6 


83.343 


.S.30. 


.3« 


84.493 


.01.576 


.« 


100,83s 


■0-3S7 
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Table XLIII. — Year 1900. 

Total Dockers Employed (in light figures) and Total Stevedores (in dark figures). 



Day of 
Month. 



I 
3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 

la 

13 
14 

«S 

16 

17 
x8 

19 
90 

ax 
aa 

24 

35 
36 

37 
38 

29 
30 
3« 



Totalj 



Jan. 



x.0tS6 

3*933 
X.227 
4.124 

X.X39 

4.187 

«77 

3.907 
X.163 

3.9" 

x.aQ5 

3.926 



880 
4.138 

990 
4.061 

92s 

3.509 
985 

3,592 
986 

3.944 

939 

3.642 



878 
3,1; 



3.287 
9Q3 

3.957 
916 

3.721 
769 

3.857 



661 

3.794 
I.0Q4 
3,805 
1.080 
4.210 

I.I94 
4.114 

992 
3.949 

787 
4.047 



797 

3.526 

906 

3,541 



^.759 
103,831 



Feb. 



605 

3.506 
701 

'US 

3.636 



836 
3.672 

717 
3*56i 

778 
3.461 

7^ 

3.212 
798 

3.03J 
2,J 



674 

3.122 

Tax 

3.337 

793 

2,844 



3.189 

777 

3.148 



3.809 
727 

4.145 
869 

3,833 
880 

3.804 

S60 

3,250 



404 
3.392 

037 
3.671 

736 

3.905 



17.SO2 
82.543 



March. 



666 

3.304 
8x9 

2.790 

7x9 

2.834 



70s 

4.084 

705 

3.528 

937 

3.284 

8?3 

3.277 
402 

3.154 



6x6 

3.715 
1, 001 

3.807 
988 

3.959 

X.077 

3.S13 
609 

3.373 



597 

3.782 

682 

'■5J? 
'•$§ 

*'??^ 
778 

2,858 

5Q3 

2.585 



704 
3,087 

810 
3.283 

814 
3.263 

84s 
3,004 

937 

3.163 
695 

3,159 



20,781 
89.770 



AprU. 



7x9 

3.614 
709 

3.500 

7XS 

''^ 

3.006 

6x4 

3.172 

677 
2.968 



77X 

3.690 
752 

3.436 
995 

3.455 
814 

3.561 



5x2 

3.226 



758 

3.242 

871 

3.244 

899 

3,833 

79X 

070 
3.397 



544 
3.927 

697 
4.271 

829 

4.057 
920 

3.853 

853 

3.895 

3.381 



626 
3,598 



/ 



X6.623 
79.963 



May. 



870 

3,623 

9x3 

% 

3.119 
956 

3,oi6 
600 

3.438 



945 

3,501 

904 
3.720 
x,o88 
3,426 
X.127 
3.406 

1.975 
3.142 

7x7 
2.863 



940 
2,552 
1.X89 

2.524 
X.164 

2,580 

953 
2.655 

643 
2.595 

649 
2,421 

• • • 

• • • 

874 

2,859 

x,oox 
3,940 

• • • 

427 
X.047 
3,152 
X.Q38 
3,341 

x,076 
3.486 



99X 

3.259 

SOX 

2,910 



23.5x0 

180,693 



June. 



8x4 

3.2x1 

829 

3.273 



744 

3,324 
710 

3.560 

914 

3.318 

9x2 

4.054 

89X 

3.455 



724 
2.913 

627 
3,834 

577 
2.704 

604 
3,863 

852 

3.194 
809 

2,732 



844 
3.012 

794 

3.124 
743 

'IS 

3.259 



3,017 
6xx 

3,275 



506 

070 

3.087 

774 
3.012 

746 

3.203 
6IX 

3,451 

544 
3.395 



x9,xaA 
81,336 



July. 



X,027 

3.578 
X.I94 
3.723 
x,x6o 

4.055 
X.X57 
4.114 
X.X97 

4.139 
X.006 

3.827 



X.X53 

3.549 

95X 

3.513 
x,0X9 

3,429 
X.X30 

3.793 
X,040 

3.877 
X.O29 

3.673 



x,oaB 

3.402 
913 

3.267 
933 



070 
3.605 



753 

3.817 

894 

848 

3.423 
790 

3.753 
3,840 



90s 



\l6 
3,350 



94.549 



Aug. 



966 

3.743 

793 

3.328 



782 
3.608 

876 
3.630 

899 

3.642 

795 
'•3S 

2,989 



670 

3.553 

770 
3.710 

775 
3.971 

743 
3,751 

373 
3,854 

249 
3.382 



39X 
3.241 

657 
3.040 

64X 
3,102 

636 
3,948 

638 

'•^ 

3.517 



875 
3.329 

935 
3.339 
X.034 
3.676 

9x2 

3.440 
906 

3,641 



Sept. 



593 
3.531 



595 

3.487 
483 

3.512 
469 

3.387 

3,645 



604 

3.691 

7^ 

3.793 

79X 

3.724 
582 

3.550 



704 

3.263 

840 
3.124 

885 

3,883 

7x9 

2,77; 



3,321 

546 

3.094 



838 

3.376 

984 
3.288 

x,05x 

3.140 

95X 

3 



3.576 

8x3 

3,283 



Oct. 



898 

3,973 
X,0X0 

34x7 
X.2X6 

3.916 

484 

3.547 



745 

3.932 
797 

4.125 
857 

3.706 

S09 

3.650 



437 

3.370 

690 

3.402 

644 
3.263 

594 
3.072 



« ■ « 

8x5 

3.556 

904 

'•5SS 

3.848 

892 
3.899 

672 
3.612 

726 

3.508 



659 

3.063 

7x4 

2.932 
622 

3.179 



Nov. 



Dec. 



46X 



3'?2! 


3.757 


788 


• • • 


4.066 


• •• 


7x3 


¥fr 


4.580 


3,86a 


• •• 


436 


• • • 


4,016 


747 


606 


0/0 


3.668 
539 


3'^ 


^•5» 


-^ 


4.160 
576 


4.517 


4.195 


570 


• •• 


3.884 


• • • 


395 


614 


4.X05 


4.103 


• •• 


Tax 


• • • 

653 


*"^ 


'■Hi, 


4.319 

735 


3.652 


4.316 


730 


7x2 


4.319 


3,8ao 


732 


536 


^•!iS 


3.597 


787 


• •« 


3.909 


• •• 


704 


4«S 


3.561 

• • • 


4.g5 


• • ■ 


4.23a 


740 


853 


3.765 


3.785 


440 


X.0X5 


'•'^ 


3.946 
935 


^•^ 


3.891 
X.089 


'•it}? 


3.883 

• •• 


'% 


• • • 

882 


3.502 


3.554 

• • • 


• •• 

609 


• ■ • 

353 


3.66q 


2^ 


914 


789 


3.929 


3.203 


X.05X 


80X 


'•Ig 


^as 


^'ST 


3.967 


3.6^ 


••• 

• • • 



852 

3.801 



i9.as|&\ i%,^\ inn^ 

1 89,6os\ ^SM^\^l ,w 






o 
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WEST HAM 
Table XLIV. — Year 1901. 

(in light figures) and Total Stevedores {in darkfiguni^ 



Day of 
Month. 

I 


Jan. 
916 


Feb. 
1.074 


March. 


April 
708 


May. 
1.070 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct 


Nov. 


Dec. 


731 


770 


740 


X.070 


• • • 


8zx 


^ 


«■• 


3 


3,956 
942 


3.432 

» • • 


3.472 
611 


3.495 
744 


3.461 
X.OII 


4.159 

■ a a 


^«J 


3.94a 
977 


788 


3.063 
7^ 


^7g 




3 


4.086 
8a9 


• •• 

a • ■ 


3.733 

■ a • 


^•S 


'•85 


• •• 

944 


3.274 
969 


3.980 
730 


4.3^2 
1,0X3 


'ffi 


«.»95 

• •• 


3.995 
1,018 


4 


3.844 
593 


• • • 

999 


• a a 

800 


3.208 
836 


3.520 
532 


^•ITa 


3.573 
1.004 


3.584 

• a » 


'•5S 


^« 


• •• 

7i« 


3*67> 
1.819 




3*954 


3.398 


4."3 


2.774 


3.675 


*-g8 


3.69s 


• •• 


3.8sa 


3.179 


«.967 


3M 


5 


in 


1.044 


762 


• % • 


a a a 


917 


192 


951 


67X 


690 


94 


6 


3.14a 

• • ■ 


3.948 
939 


3.70s 
965 


m • • 

338 


a a • 

707 


%' 


3-^ 


915 
9X7 


"m 


3.737 

• •• 


3.050 
S32 


'S 




• • • 


3.849 


'"^ 


a.asa 


3.771 


4.408 


3.834 


3,S98 


4.140 


• a • 


a,66o 


3,181 


7 


740 


1,072 


• ■• 


855 


1,002 


a a a 


I, Oil 


522 


741 


554 


578 




3.616 


^•iS 


"^ 


a a a 


4.127 


3.890 


m • • 


3.863 


3.90a 


3'52 


".364 


a.884 


8 


698 


140 


920 


797 


646 


1,002 


• • m 


738 


440 


• •■ 




4.152 


3.a86 


3.767 


Soo 


'■S 


3.158 


3.643 


4'i$S 


• a ■ 


4.934 


9.2X8 


a «a 


9 


669 


870 


706 


658 


a ■ a 


614 


878 


696 


743 


310 


661 


zo 


4.596 
646 


3.066 

• • • 


3.553 

• • • 


'ts 


'VS, 


• • • 

756 


3.776 
810 


4.040 
561 


4.056 
808 


^'S5 


a.693 

• • B 


*« 




4.779 


• • • 


a • • 


3.291 


4.131 


3'S02 


»•£? 


4.044 


3.819 


4.6B7 


■ • • 


*ffi 


II 


62s 


659 


584 


853 


703 


782 


• a * 


792 


602 


6sx 


78ft 




4 '369 


3.848 


3.581 


3.322 
856 


4,111 


3.538 
t3P 


3.420 


a • • 


4.149 


^•s^ 


3.237 


3.749 


IS 


459 


846 


%0' ^f 

1^ 


• am 


778 


543 


852 


6B3 


833 


9« 




4.005 


4.247 


4.580 


3.798 


• m » 


3.603 


3.166 


'% 


4.444 


3.369 


3,ai9 


3.505 


«3 


• •• 


970 


I.Q30 


958 


846 


SOO 


(^ 


576 


• ■• 


971 


X.Q3S 


«4 


« • • 

664 


4.36s 
1.042 


3.997 
799 


3.973 

m • » 


3.801 
1.073 


3.920 
O90 


3.038 

a a » 


MS 


4.394 
526 


■ a* 

8x6 


'% 


^•55 


IS 


070 


^'H^ 


3.529 
783 


■ • a 

825 


3.872 
I.34I 


'■^ 


• • • 

88a 


3.8a4 
798 


3.907 

a a a 


3.6ai 
827 


"^ 


4.161 




4.066 


4.X81 


^SJ? 


3.941 
1.082 


3.814 


3.367 


3.333 


3.768 


a a a 


3.707 


3.ai6 


• •• 


16 


559 


694 


891 


a • a 


922 


410 


834 


^ 


780 


9^ 




4,»03 


3.624 


3.M7 


4,058 


'•8? 


a • • 


3.037 


3.852 


3.241 


M2 


3.4x9 


4.064 


17 


677 


• • • 


• • a 


1,020 


607 


825 


430 


927 


• a« 


X.07X 




3.934 
6i6 


a • • 


• • m 


4.035 


3.630 


3.205 


3-252 


3.142 


2,771 


3.276 


• ■■ 


4.190 


z8 


464 


724 


740 


756 


853 


848 


m • • 


992 


696 


883 


X.159 


J9 


3.663 
713 


3.724 
647 


3.433 
532 


'■^ 


3.328 
• •• 


3.668 
Z.065 


3.211 
1.066 


• a a 

595 


2.919 

949 


"^ 


'•?a 


3*999 

ijino 


90 


3.389 

a • • 


3.839 

934 


3.328 
003 


4.307 
626 


824 


3.798 
944 


3.687 
827 


'tA 


2,901 
920 


3. 149 

a a a 


3.600 

7^ 


4.141 

8g7 




• • • 


3.296 


2.664 


3.286 


3.340 


3.709 


3.21a 


3.365 


'•S^ 


• •• 


3.714 


4.040 


ai 


617 


921 


683 


99m 


974 


895 


• • • 


643 


658 


650 


X347 




3.694 


3.431 


3.338 


a a a 


3.476 


3.876 


a • a 


3.727 


2.833 


3.089 


4.122 


4.032 


sa 


698 


852 


734 


632 


1,208 


793 


960 


627 


• as 


894 


629 


• •• 


as 


3.7IS 
622 


3.424 
872 


3.753 
693 


3.441 

773 


3.443 
I.36I 


3.704 

a a a 


3.66a 
985 


^^ 


• • • 

I.I59 


3.292 

866 


*'m 


6X7 




3.840 


3.598 


3.103 


''^ 


3.611 


a • • 


3.869 


3.734 


2,800 

X,Q28 


3,770 


4.559 


3,816 


34 


905 


• • m 


■ • • 


550 


792 


982 


647 


900 


• • • 


772 




4.030 


a • • 


• • a 


3.750 


1.554 


4.063 
906 


3.644 


3*672 


3.031 


4.049 


-a. 


3.480 


25 


896 


879 


626 


1,100 


I.185 


874 


• a • 


902 


699 


«3i 


■ •■ 


a6 


3.831 

747 


3.446 
750 


3.650 
820 


3.964 
572 


3.565 

• a* 


4.aaa 
859 


3.772 


a • • 

6S8 


3.356 
733 


3.^ 


3.8x4 

X.OOI 


■ sa 


87 


3.723 

a • • 


'•^ 


3.692 
813 


4.046 
626 


• • • 

488 


4.069 
526 


*gi 


3.733 
740 


3.532 

773 


3.598 

• a • 


3.604 

9^ 


7SB 


aS 


• a • 

768 


'% 


3.889 
701 


3.476 

a a a 


651 
1.435 


4.371 
475 


3.251 

• a« 


'% 


'% 


■ a • 

800 


879 


3.S0X 

2? 


39 


3.807 
1.027 


4.069 

• • a 


4.233 


• •a 

tes 


3.522 

1,392 


'% 


826 


4.123 
683 


3.075 

• as 


^•81 


3.63s 
6x4 


3.669 

••• 




3.880 


• ■ • 


4.402 


'% 


3.519 


3.713 


3.908 


4.358 
614 


• • • 


978 


3.503 


m»» 


30 


1.037 


• • ■ 


559 


1. 151 


• a • 


791 


786 


575 


s 


31 


3.558 
1,012 


• a • 

• • a 


3.616 

a • • 


3.267 

• a • 


3.595 
995 


• • • 

• a • 


4.148 

795 


^•s 


3.295 

• •• 


*^ 


3.557 

• •• 


3,8a8 


^^ 


3.445 


• • • 

19.901 


• • • 


a a a 


3.231 
25.434 


• • a 


3.432 


3.975 
18,9x0 


• a* 


3,108 


• •■ 


4.348 


TT_^-.> r y J 


19.275 


I8,a67 


18.624 


22,532 


20.939 


20.^36 


18,339 


ar4X7 


7b/a/// 


rq5.J*>/ 


«4.594 95.239 

1 


86,341 \ 93.76s 


vn^v^ 


m»^^ 


koo^oaq 


l88.a57 


94.956 


86.56a 


89.613 
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Table XLV. — Year 1902. 

Total Dockers employed (in light figures) and Total Stevedores (in dark figures). 



Day of 
Month. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


March. 


April. 


May. 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 




I 


W 


4x2 


664 


598 


689 


• • • 


533 


600 


752 


9^ 


714 


795 






4.aS4 


3.689 


3.453 


3.349 
703 


3.454 


• • • 


3.300 


3.303 


2,835 


3'"3 


a.971 


'12 




3 


fig; 


• • • 


• • • 


637 


459 


710 


391 


711 


889 


• •« 






4.a«6 


• • • 


• ■ • 


3.503 


3-^ 


3.774 


3.142 


3.126 


2,998 


*^ 


• • ■ 


2.977 




3 


468 


605 


658 


565 


476 


707 


• • • 


708 


I.159 


760 






4.274 


3.233 


3.363 


3.469 
639 


3.646 


3.951 


2,999 


• • • 


3.042 


3.521 
817 


3.127 


3.103 




4 


to 


851 


667 


• • • 


472 


795 


■ ■ • 


910 


Z.150 


597 






3.968 


3.019 


'•t^ 


3.030 


• • • 


3.983 


2,889 


• • ■ 


'•i^ 


3.090 


2,971 


2.968 




5 


• • • 


1,186 


446 


561 


520 


671 


541 


• • • 


792 


429 






• • • 


2.859 


3.225 


3,600 


3.638 


3.S50 


2.990 


2.706 


070 


• • • 


3.996 


2,691 




6 


571 


1.052 


645 


• • • 


557 


54« 


• • • 


539 


985 


741 


348 






3.9H 


2.72s 


3.006 


• • • 


3.444 


3.392 


• • • 


3.286 


3.377 


3.048 


3.171 


2,3x9 




7 


626 


994 


693 


688 


615 


280 


790 


m 


• • • 


893 


660 


■ •• 






3.996 


3,894 


2.358 


3.146 


3.277 


3.222 


3.517 


3.394 


• ■ • 


3.027 


3.353 


• • • 




8 


793 


894 


570 


751 


551 


« • • 


731 


572 


769 


920 


540 






4.089 


2.857 


2,694 


3,860 


2,864 


• • • 


3.719 


3.424 


3.190 


3.381 


3.169 


''U 




9 


77a 


• • • 


• • • 


843 


538 


538 


799 


91 


796 


740 


• •• 






3.692 


• • ■ 


• • • 


2.950 


2,944 


3-^ 


4.364 


460 


3.343 
716 


'•IS 


• • • 


3.600 




xo 


577 


975 


831 


574 


556 


620 


• • • 


862 


794 






3.745 


4.017 


3,405 


3.663 


3.641 


'ts 


3,993 


• • • 


'''^ 


3.792 


3.443 


3.248 




IX 


575 


1.104 


783 


649 


• • • 


644 


SM 


702 


803 


664 






3.03a 


3.947 


3.68X 


a.485 


• • • 


3.767 


3.679 


^•^ 


3.318 


3.178 


3.533 
857 


3.453 




X2 


• •• 


942 


661 


512 


826 


540 


728 


352 


• « • 


574 






• « • 


3.743 


3'27i 


2.548 


3.668 


3.371 

029 


3.855 


3.561 
034 


3.315 


• • • 


3.176 


2.989 




13 


648 


872 


867 


• • • 


980 


• • • 


409 


945 


1,030 


586 




14 


648 


'■^ 


3.603 
724 


• • • 

509 


'■^ 


3.216 

624 


• • • 

821 


3.297 

668 


3.056 

• • > 


3.025 
853 


070 


2.785 

• •• 






4.420 


-"% 


3.S3I 
070 


2.913 


3.704 


3.064 


4.429 


3.257 


• • • 


2,646 


3,618 


• •• 




n 


516 


580 


764 


• • • 


947 


470 


532 


1,015 


886 


553 






^S? 


2.429 


3.178 


3,086 


2,756 


■ • ■ 


4.180 


3.148 


3.86X 


2.391 


2,464 


3.540 




x6 


• • • 


• • • 


730 


375 


541 


734 


398 


544 


1.150 


• • • 


736 






'% 


• • • 


• • • 


2,794 


3,721 


3.101 


4.694 


3.123 


2.714 


3,544 


• • • 


3.683 




17 


693 


770 


603 


327 


S07 


833 


• • • 


642 


Z.248 


1.143 


6^ 






4.179 


2,830 


3.338 


3,702 


3.112 


3.005 


4.474 


• • • 


2.990 


2.751 


2.405 


3.76X 




x8 


506 


706 


947 


433 


• • • 


459 


764 


s» 


696 


1,113 


1.237 


766 






3.838 


2,850 
782 


3.330 


2,938 


• • • 


3.248 


4.«24 


'•is 


2.843 


2,76x 


2.678 


3.483 




19 


• • • 


1.060 


418 


160 


505 


820 


664 


• • • 


1. 250 


785 






• • • 


2.905 


2,999 


2.977 


278 


2,892 


3.848 


3.698 


2.882 


• • • 


3.688 


3.482 




ao 


652 


862 


777 


• • • 


478 


459 


• • • 


735 


724 


1.437 


I.218 


883 






3.748 


3.681 


2,885 


• • • 


3,881 


2.74S 


• • « 


3.775 


2.353 


3.236 


3,856 


3.773 




31 


750 


862 


692 


600 


614 


414 


1. 021 


816 


• • > 


Z.449 


1.049 


■ « • 






3.86s 


3,8x7 


"°^ 


3.113 


2,922 


2,7x2 


3.136 


3.513 
849 


• • • 


fM 


3.608 


• • • 




33 


^ 


757 


566 


726 


• • • 


851 


820 


967 


795 






3.41s 
656 


2,927 


2,745 


3.148 


2,979 


• • • 


2,874 


3.647 


2,837 


3.636 


3,676 


3.689 




23 


• • • 


■ • • 


660 


652 


348 


986 


819 


853 


1. 212 


• « ■ 


977 






3.397 


• • • 


• • • 


'•'^ 


3.218 


'% 


3.919 


3.411 


2,930 


3.420 


• • • 


3.765 




24 


534 


615 


945 


743 


1. 091 


• • • 


974 


1.343 


844 


761 






3."3 


2,939 
842 


3.079 


4.270 


3.860 


2.988 


2.737 


• • • 


3.165 


3.731 


3.101 


3.284 




as 


520 


703 


« • • 


410 


1,210 


943 


1,019 


816 


902 


• •• 




26 


3.237 

■ • • 


3.473 
1. 140 


3.0SS 
918 


4.320 
619 


• • • 

606 


2.734 

• •• 


2,884 
913 


X 


3.092 
754 


3.612 

• • • 


3.796 
912 


• • • 

112 






• • • 


3.516 


3.032 


4.084 


3.418 


• • • 


3.094 


3.851 


3,969 


• • • 


3.064 


• • > 




37 


606 


1. 180 


792 


• • • 


448 


• • • 


• • • 


908 


828 


1.088 


913 


S04 




38 


3.504 
725 


''^ 


2.800 

• • • 


• • • 

745 


3.227 
506 


• ■ • 

347 


• • • 

934 


3.374 
710 


2.935 

• • • 


3.896 
1,192 


3.234 

1,055 


2.897 

• • • 






3.660 


3.946 


• • • 


3.569 


'rs 


2,683 


3.050 


4,on 


• • • 


3.193 


3.666 


• • > 




39 


8co 


■ • • 


463 


981 


■ • • 


754 


721 


902 


I.Z94 


1.040 


8x0 






^'^ 


• • • 


2.738 


3.542 


3.090 


> • ■ 


2.777 


4.02a 


''^ 


2.865 


2.877 


3.073 




30 


■ • • 


• •• 


X.X44 


336 


427 


747 


368 


1.062 


• •• 


1,000 






4. "2 


• • ■ 


• • • 


3.259 


x,i07 


3486 


2.758 


3.419 


3.285 


2.995 


■ •• 


3.032 




31 


513 


• • • 


fl8 


• ■• 


449 


• • * 


577 


• •• 


• • • 


1,064 


• •• 


992 






4.167 


• ■ • 


I30 


• •• 


3.187 
15.667 


«• • 


2.716 


• • • 


• •• 


2.883 


• •• 


3.379 


\ 


ToUl{ 

f 


17.132 


20,490 


18.373 


16.999 


xo,903 


21.731 


1S.W 


\i^.Si1 


\<|.^S 


fcW.^'S 


^^i^^^S^ 


10&076 


76,314^ 7S»773J ^»9S^ 1 83.5" 


75.415 93.H1 


\Ba,A^i 


\«o,vii 


s\w>jc» 


aViv^ 


:y>,\%v^5j»\ 
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Table XLVI Year 1903. 

Total Dockers embayed (in light figures) and Total Stevedores (in dark figures). 



Day of 
Month. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


March. 


April 


May. 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec 


I 


X.IS9 


• • • 


• •• 


781 


813 


366 


405 


166 


520 


77X 


• •• 


gK 


a 


^•5S 


• • • 

498 


• ■ • 

754 


2,555 
9Q3 


2,850 
840 


364 
770 


3.671 
428 


1.236 

• • • 


''^ 


883 


• •• 

x,X46 


»« 




2,910 


3.226 


'•2y 


2.594 


2,843 


3.277 


3.788 


• • • 


3.271 


a,888 


3'"5 


X 


3 


722 


708 


947 


• • • 


793 


457 


288 


842 


828 


ags 




2,508 


2,803 


3.234 


2,9x8 


• •• 


'■^ 


3.257 


352 


3.647 


3.089 


a.943 


3.188 


4 


• • • 


541 


899 


966 


1,064 


196 


472 


895 


• «• 


750 


841 




• • • 


2.592 


3.145 


2.795 


3.280 


3.936 


2,85a 


2,889 


3'3f8 


• « • 


3.197 


3Jo6 


5 


651 


726 


800 


• • • 


722 


392 


• • • 


686 


778 


749 


^ 


575 




2.359 


2,a5o 


a,6ii 


• > • 


3.778 


3.836 


• • • 


3.647 


3.132 


3,010 


4.204 


•.948 


6 


593 


671 


714 


1,002 


596 


359 


529 


674 


• •• 


707 


7^ 


• •■ 




a.788 


a, 336 


'% 


3.703 


4. 149 


3.304 


2,720 


'•IS 


• • • 


3.103 


4.1SS 


• •• 


7 


545 


512 


911 


442 


• • • 


529 


737 


742 


709 


370 




2.988 


2.400 


2,809 


3.826 


4."9 


• • • 


^•g? 


3.607 


^'S 


3.193 


3.566 


9,981 


8 


685 


• • • 


• •• 


799 


529 


466 


784 


8xx 


■ •« 


q34 


9 


2.8x4 
848 


• • • 

843 


• • • 

1.043 


'■^ 


'^^ 


3.054 
4S0 


2,617 
704 


3.097 

• • • 


'% 


3.194 
64Z 


• •• 


3«*45 




2.964 


3.247 


2.994 


2.980 


3.272 


3.156 


2,705 


• • • 


3.224 


3.a83 


3.956 


10 


794 


922 


1. 161 


> • • 


• •• 


693 


591 


675 


622 


542 


740 


XI 


2.548 

• •• 


3.180 
986 


3,072 
1,098 


54 
079 


• • • 

616 


a.6i8 
604 


'•2?8 


2,56a 
816 


070 


3.128 

• • • 


'•^ 


3.151 




• •• 


2.903 


3.020 


2.756 


*?JI 


2,361 


2.571 


3.073 


'■^ 


• •• 


2.976 


3.316 


la 


710 


1.057 


740 


• • ■ 


574 


• •■ 


761 


566 


0x4 


769 




2,604 


3,98a 
I.018 


2,78x 


• • • 


3.X66 


2.424 


• • • 


3.233 


2.407 


2,716 


9.976 


3.079 


»3 


6ao 


531 


418 


749 


711 


513 


674 


• • • 


437 


799 


• •• 


14 


2,640 
2,906 


070 


2,915 
372 


321 
710 


'^^ 


2,380 

• • • 


2,64a 
578 


3.090 
1,006 


• •• 

665 


3.150 
372 


'•§$ 


596 




2,234 


2,549 


3.326 


2,76x 


• a • 


3.oa5 


3.171 


2.341 


2,837 


2.994 


9.76a 


15 


557 


« • « 


• • • 


775 


664 


219 


650 


930 


719 


440 


••• 


640 




3.382 


• • • 


• • • 


3.277 


2,ao4 


1.643 


3.396 
634 


3.554 


2,076 


2,482 


• •• 


2.944 


16 


548 


566 


495 


860 


584 


602 


• ■ • 


666 


590 


647 


7S3 




3.387 


3,a6o 


2,673 


3.030 


2,050 


2,842 


3767 


• • • 


2,164 


2.675 


3.074 


"« 


17 


393 


76a 


622 


891 


• • « 


522 


858 


630 


82B 


585 


732 




3.23a 


-^ 


2,665 


3.421 


• • • 


3.072 


3.889 


3.853 


a, 080 


2.756 


3.iao 


3.119 


x8 


• • • 


575 


726 


660 


618 


572 


615 


821 


■ • • 


789 


904 




• • • 


2.492 


3.051 


3.244 


2,941 


3.453 


3,006 


3.g^6 


a.o8o 


■ • • 


3.094 


'Jg 


19 


502 


632 


649 


• •• 


719 


749 


• • • 


722 


770 


900 




3.041 


2.397 
039 


2.917 


• • • 


3.124 


2.961 


• • • 


3.104 


2.194 


'%\ 


3.a68 


a.807 


30 


760 


633 


984 


963 


496 


767 


750 


• • • 


V^ 


• •■ 




3.21X 


2,6x5 


2.695 


3.224 


^•SJ 


3.320 


3.359 


2,768 


• •• 


2.588 


^is 


• •• 


21 


844 


577 


597 


1.055 


• • • 


754 


760 


727 


758 


73* 


aa 


3.393 
830 


2,471 

« • • 


a,a8o 

• • • 


3.183 
962 


3.375 
1.040 


• • • 

1.042 


'•1^ 


2.790 
599 


'iS 


3.554 
010 


3.07s 

• •• 


*J§ 




3.288 


• • • 


• • • 


2.924 


2.986 


3.117 


'% 


2,635 


'i^i 


'■^ 


• •• 


3.781 


23 


953 


775 


787 


920 


Z.069 


1. 145 


■ •• 


775 


99Z 




a.782 


2,777 
884 


2.508 


2,652 


2.389 


2.996 


3.039 


• • • 


2,983 


♦•i?Z 


3.310 


3.334 


24 


772 


932 


699 


• • • 


1.097 


802 


733 


934 


636 


768 


907 


25 


2,329 

• • • 


2,766 
797 


2.733 
1.077 


2,6x4 
662 


« • • 

998 


3.247 

I.OII 


't 


'■^ 


3.206 
820 


4.186 

• •• 


^•s^ 


9.836 




• • • 


2.925 


2,7x8 


2.994 


2,727 


3.181 


2.440 


2.740 


3.056 


• • ■ 


3.043 


• •• 


a6 


1.167 


789 


1,020 


« • • 


1.056 


408 


• • • 


774 


836 


703 


933 


^ 




2.73a 


3.03X 
682 


2,927 


• • • 


a,32X 


Ws 


• • • 


2,885 


2.965 


'•^ 


2,9ax 


136 


27 


1.289 


800 


798 


1. 168 


687 


889 


• • • 


1,046 


• >• 




2.864 


3,926 


3.026 


070 


2.304 


3.363 


'•^ 


3.744 


• • • 


*'^ 


3.189 


■ • « 


aS 


1. 141 


516 


696 


1.252 


• • • 


921 


661 


859 


905 




2,986 


2.494 


2.905 


3.349 
846 


2,786 


• ■ • 


a,ax6 


4.128 


'% 


3.800 


2.569 


9,894 


29 


1.298 


• • » 


• • • 


I.188 


747 


635 


654 


X.X51 


• • • 


998 




3.223 


• • • 


• « • 


2,83a 
1.086 


2.749 


3.410 


2.274 


3.707 


'Z 


3.797 


• • • 


3.495 


30 


1.097 


• • • 


916 


1,222 


549 


722 


• • • 


x.x^ 


90X 


1.050 




3.40s 


• • • 


2,8x5 


2,604 


2.393 


3.512 


2.539 


• • • 


2.707 


4,171 


9,61s 


3.763 


31 


654 


• • • 


805 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


726 


496 


• • • 


852 


• ■ • 


X.133 




3.47» 


• • • 


2,549 

20.373 


• • • 

21,091 


• • • 

i 21,970 


• ■ • 


2.538 


3.816 
17,958 


• • • 

19.724 


3.646 
19.600 


• •• 


3.690 


Total// 


79.^44 I 


16.836 


16,927 


19.070 


20380 


64,051 73.141 


73.879 


l77.»to 


mw^Vi^.^^ 


VI v«** 


\8q»»ja 


[80,637 


78,757 
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Table XLVII. — Year 1904. 
Total Dockers Emptied (in light figures) and Total Stevedores (m dark figures). 





J«n. 


Feb. 


March. 


ApriL 


May. 


jun.. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct 


Nov. 


Dec. 
853 






903 


83s 


724 






780 


830 




fi84 


930 


486 






3.S73 


3.983 


3,010 








3.903 




a.38a 


3.663 


'•m 


3.675 






56» 


973 


837 


SoG 


7W 


^'ew 


753 


'690 


590 




667 






3.376 


3.4M 




3,184 


3.394 


'■m 


3,6r6 


3,048 






-^ 


3.760 










^'765 




Sl8 




794 




790 


^480 








si'Bfi 


3,447 






3.7'7 




3,503 




'tl 


3.601 








4S8 


1.099 


S78 


"196 


664 


S06 


650 


707 




59" 








3.4" 




3.571' 




3.835 


3.754 


3,933 








3,501 








58S 


l'.l35 


634 


993 


6lG 




689 


^'s^ 


682 


'Vi 


491 


713 






'■^ 


3.108 
704 


3.510 


3.135 
1.095 


3.619 
OlS 


590 


"S 


3.434 
S12 


"'S8 


'S 


3,370 


-x 






3.04B 


3,814 




3,301 


3.369 


^'s^ 


3.078 


3.o'9 


3.343 


3,836 




'■'J^ 






50s 




■731 


917 


474 


533 




569 


550 


f" 


818 






'tl 


"444 


3. -So 
891 


"S 


3.343 


'■32i 


3.831 


417 


3,63. 
476 


-s 


■■S! 


3,863 
712 






3.004 


9,aea 


'.874 


X 




a.gaa 




3.739 


3.4 "9 


3,863 


1.848 


3,659 






743 


4sa 


91a 


334 


513 


'443 


Sa6 


sea 




581 


795 






3.'S4 


=,833 


3.509 


a.Bg. 


3.5W 


'■'a 


a,097 


'■^ 


3.ai6 




1.449 


"■5Zi 








«5 


841 




594 




STi 


540 


709 


588 








3.669 


=.683 




3.660 


3,581 




'■m 


3.363 


3,435 


1,684 


3,487 






"3 


683 


<S7« 


"788 


474 


590 


535 




770 


769 








'iU 


3.638 


3.133 


3.430 


nS 


3,a9l 




3.316 














3* 


644 


8^ 




436 


553 


664 


864 


68S 


'342 






3.9&> 




3.6»7 






-m 


3.803 


3.48a 


1,078 


1,867 


3,680 






794 


381 




sei 


^'^ 


540 


454 


668 


856 




477 






3.74B 


3.067 




3.959 


3.940 


3.540 


a,7oo 


3,71a 


3.47B 


3,183 




"& 






^ 




601 


1.031 


438 


713 


570 




776 


818 


471 






s.sSs 




3,09fl 




3,69a 




3.849 




3,3M 


3.397 


3,486 


^ 






475 


374 


7fa 


*9to 




*8M 


540 


.5 

703 


89a 


697 


^ 






'M 


=.9S9 
4H 


870 


4,a63 
834 


■489 


^■^^ 


'•^ 


'%', 


";^ 


a,8oi 
44a 


'£ 










a,6i7 


3.996 


3.150 


3.834 




1.930 


3.138 




3,633 










■554 


701 




568 


703 






452 


805 


64S 


'424 








3.096 


=.967 




3.334 


3-536 




■i 


3.033 


-^ 


3,851 


3.980 






"602 


743 


70a 


616 


547 


548 


353 




617 








3.797 


a,8s4 


3,aoi 




3.433 


3,M. 


3.039 


a,4o6 




3,389 


3.389 






>9 


ego 


9*7 


7*3 


707 


677 




574 


BS8 


Ma 


746 


5S0 


653 






a,BB4 


a. 677 


a. 561 


3.6aB 


3.679 








a,6o8 


3,673 










871 


886 




864 


649 


■418 


639 


'78^ 


670 


701 




'748 




9< 


3,848 
S96 


a.757 


551 


3.487 

737 


'■'£ 


"S 


'% 


3.369 


'fi 


3,676 
61s 


'409 


1,768 
772 






a.fl40 




a.466 


3.887 


a.40a 


3,564 


'■^ 




3,516 


3. "47 


3,594 


',647 






83a 


739 


647 


693 




444 


677 


550 


sifi 


44a 


770 






3.139 


'« 


3.157 


=,953 






3.3SB 


3,685 


3.614 


3,883 


3,883 






=■3 


891 


801 


76a 




'554 


424 


649 


656 




634 


■703 








'■& 


3.=76 


3.657 




3,374 


3.873 


3,950 












M 




847 




.!S 


158 




815 


^56^ 


'815 


"■796 


544 




as 


8IS 


'■7^3 


^■^ 


701 


''S 


310 


6as 


'■^ 




^'SM 


3,651 
876 






a6 


3,419 
i.oia 


"SSI 


'■^ 


^■^ 


;-s 


3.337 


'■r^ 


X 


631 


3,8=4 

6ai 


3,874 
812 








3.375 


"^ 


3.364 


't^ 






3.899 


3,763 


3.564 


3.495 


3,5=* 






a? 


914 




"'8?l 


7M 


857 


5za 


744 


800 




1*040 




^ 


'Ui 


3-3'o 


765 


3,383 

921 


'■^ 


803 


a,6aB 
990 




"« 


3.333 

1.067 


547 


3.553 
914 




»9 


'■t& 


570 


3.aai 
749 


3 


3,593 


703 


3,887 


414 


'■S£ 


'913 


-^ 


3.566 
905 






4.009 


a.Bos 


3.a8o 






3.097 


'°£ 


3,373 


3.353 


3.479 




3.473 




30 


936 




053 


'999 


S78 


813 


595 


746 






890 




3» 


3.46> 




'■^ 


3.73" 


Ti 


3,958 


3.556 


"^ 


4.185 


'bag 


1M7 


3.806 
39a 






... 




3.386 






z 




3,186 




3.W 


. ■■■ 


V2^ 


To^{^ 


19,131 


"8.335 


"P. WO 


3Djfi3 


10,442 


i5,8ao 


i6.go9 


Vivien 


\vj.-s* 


\\9^ 


l\l.^.*«: 




B^.sjsl 


fe.W 


S^,S73 78.376 


77.4«9 


80,00a 


73.008 


Wm 


Witn 


iVivs 


3<,\*^' 
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Table XLVIII. — Year 1905. 

Total Dockers Employed {in light figures) and Total Stevedores {in dark figures). 



Day of 
Month. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


March. 


April. 
848 


May. 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dee. 
608 


X 


«•• 


677 


771 


614 


626 


669 


390 


X.093 


• ■• 


x.i^ 


a 


• • • 


1.908 
752 


3.70a 
880 


3,938 

• •• 


3.177 
5x1 


3.586 
727 


8,303 

• • • 


3.608 
380 


'•£1 


«3 


a.675 
Z.I76 


'•?§ 




3.287 


3.197 


3.400 


• •• 


'•^ 


8,396 


• • • 


8.656 


9,084 


3,964 


a,8o3 


8.053 


3 


761 


870 


1.042 


640 


594 


502 


592 


• •• 


SS9 


1.395 


••• 




3«a36 


3,043 


3.646 


3.ao6 


3.879 


1.776 


a.osx 


'•$8 


• • • 


'•18 


9,669 


• •• 


4 


894 


^ 


I.109 


655 


648 


• • • 


6OX 


897 


Z.tt2 


77a 




a.87S 


1.887 


3.196 


3.a68 


3.684 


• •• 


8,070 


3.885 


1.836 


8.054 


9.697 


1.718 


5 


792 


• • • 


• • • 


746 


552 


516 


668 


6OX 


8x9 


95X 


■ •• 


70 


6 


X 


• •• 

811 


• • ■ 

662 


3.090 
755 


3.iao 
512 


1.S83 
453 


1.979 
8x4 


3,3X8 


••1? 


9,998 
x,o6x 


• *• 

506 


^•51 




3.08s 


"•ss 


3.010 


3,683 


8,633 


1.738 


a,07x 


«•• 


'% 


8,489 


a.478 


x399 


7 


574 


728 


784 


• •• 


5x1 


579 


• • « 


466 


437 


X.Q99 





a.650 


a,979 


3,878 


a,X37 


■ • • 


3,933 


x.998 


• • • 


'1& 


8.39a 


a.307 


8.176 


8 


«•« 


466 


602 


834 


438 


590 


^ 


923 


• •■ 


9^ 


z,zia 




• •• 


'^^ 


3,840 


1.963 


a.876 


3468 


1,987 


3,966 


8.515 


«•■ 


1.603 


••e 


9 


431 


654 


• ■• 


528 


698 


• • • 


996 


503 


590 


449 




3.3»7 


a.885 


''§9 


• • • 


a.979 


3,488 


• • • 


8.4SS 


a.S4a 


a.766 


i.4«5 


8.945 


xo 


392 


572 


600 


493 


54X 


579 


X.074 


• •■ 


3.303 


1.536 


• •• 




3.683 


a.987 


3,631 


-v^ 


'% 


3,074 


1,870 


8,473 


• •• 


• «• 


IX 


533 


3.^ 

• ■ • 


497 


• •• 


629 


9x0 


4X2 


542 


419 


59t 


la 


3.441 
592 


3,X63 

• • • 


3.536 
Z.029 


'% 


• •• 

98 


a.xxQ 
638 


'•IS 


'•5g 


3.686 


X.339 

• •• 


*S 




3.069 


• • • 


• • • 


'•S? 


3.88X 


x6o 


3.743 


8,a4X 


'•^ 


9.873 


■ •• 


3^ 


13 


862 


348 


aso 


560 


5x2 


546 


• •• 


669 


43* 


z,oo8 


14 


a.989 
689 


a,488 
620 


3. 308 

494 


'•IS 


3,334 

• • • 


8,865 
649 


3.035 


• • • 

5x8 


8.798 

7XX 


9,699 
746 


^•S 


'•£ 


IS 


a.408 

• •• 


3,3l8 
680 


1.891 
594 


'••^ 


• • • 

860 


3.31a 
6X2 


^^1 


a.osx 
432 


a.483 
755 


8,083 

• •• 


^n 


3.143 

1,0X0 


16 


• •• 

605 


'■Ig 


1,706 
590 


3.aax 

• •• 


a,74i 
941 


070 


• •• 


'•V^ 


8.5x8 
794 


• ■ • 

840 


3.98X 

893 


8,000 
080 




3,646 


a.S99 


a,366 


• • • 


3.461 


a,04S 


• • • 


1.769 


1.988 


1,838 


*'227 


9,410 


»7 


531 


954 


I.OOO 


4aS 


1,026 


595 


8X1 


729 


• •• 


933 


8ftz 


• •• 


18 


'•I0I 


3.8X3 
780 


a.633 
744 


'■'^ 


3,716 
1.074 


3,363 
... 


8.859 


1.710 
642 


• • • 

940 


1.854 
8x0 


a.99X 
740 


• •• 

908 




a.7S3 


3.680 


a.884 


3.407 


a.433 
1.389 


• • • 


'S 


1,890 


8.147 


x,886 


9,670 


a.341 


«9 


661 


• • • 


• • • 


923 


779 


753 


944 


X.Q50 


■ •• 


IJOtO 




3.S09 


• • • 


• • • 


^•^ 


3,630 


3.805 


1.973 


1,914 


8,473 
1.068 


1.754 


• •• 


8,987 


90 


734 


<i34 


629 


I.Z93 


544 


9x5 


• • • 


992 


5S7 


x.ao6 




a,898 


3.17a 


3.047 


a,748 


a.396 


3,764 


3.066 


• • • 


8.359 


'•^ 


8.857 


8.397 


21 


<^ 


770 


740 


• • • 


• •• 


730 


775 


656 


I.X02 


745 


97X 




a,4S9 


a.738 


3.3S7 


... 


• • • 


a.633 


1,805 


1.898 


8.565 


X.680 


"Wa 


9.360 


33 


• • • 


740 


751 


570 


898 


670 


580 


750 


X.I47 


• «• 


x,095 




• • • 


3.a99 


3.ia7 


2.39a 


a.S3i 


3.368 


1,614 


3,309 


8.484 


• • • 


8,569 


9,738 


33 


626 


I.Q30 


971 


• •• 


923 


780 


• • • 


787 


I.XS7 


S87 


X.243 


906 




3.369 


3,980 


3.a3o 


• • • 


a.346 


3.335 


• • • 


%l 


3.684 


'•?S 


8.764 


8,518 


84 


686 


882 


795 


■ • • 


679 


615 


502 


• •« 


X.4X2 


• •• 




3.835 


'•^ 


3.008 


• • • 


3,146 


8,560 


8,407 


a,s6i 


• « • 


8,x65 


3.878 


• ■• 


as 


831 


744 


606 


841 


• • • 


572 


766 


895 


955 


x.a4a 


• •• 


36 


3.aos 


3.630 


3.660 


a.417 


a.339 


• • • 


3.687 


3,333 


8.594 


8,X43 


8.763 


■ ■• 


799 


• • • 


• « • 


887 


871 


540 


624 


509 


7«5 


935 


• • • 


• •a 


^%0m 


3.46s 


• • • 


• « • 


3,301 


a.437 


3.198 


2.949 


3,078 


8,713 


8.730 


• •• 


• •• 


37 


493 


S08 


660 


726 


639 


655 


to 


«•« 


705 


986 


430 


x,(9> 


38 


'■^ 


a. 835 
544 


3.089 
691 


a.164 
81S 


a,Si4 

• • • 


8.543 
720 


3.061 
502 


• ■ • 

710 


8,633 
8.364 


3.683 
974 


9.3x9 
043 


-SJ 




3.305 


3.106 


3.110 


3.86s 


• • • 


8,509 


3.876 


1.858 


8.430 


'•S5 


9.796 


39 


• • • 


• • • 


926 


669 


456 


656 


500 


855 


98X 


• «• 


1.^54 


30 


470 


• • • 

• > • 


'% 


a,583 

• • • 


a.414 
4X0 


8473 


8,345 

• •• 


8.855 
X.X99 


8,976 
956 


• •• 

X.O32 


'•31 


3.334 
2,008 


«ft V 


3,W 


a • • 


3.848 


• • • 


3,373 


384 


• • • 


1.987 


8.099 


3.099 


•.530 


3.179 


3' 


• • • 


956 


• •« 


546 


• • • 


270 


X,022 


• •• 


x,X30 


• •• 


• •■ 


/ 


a,347 


• • • 


3.414 


• • • 

17.048 


a.306 


• • • 


8.397 


8.153 


• •• 


8,960 


• «• 


• «■ 


TotMl/l 

r 


16,702 1 I6,7S2 


JO.Z66 


iQ.aAS 


\ is»3n 


\\^Wr* 






«4>9 


».33X 


75>779l^>oqo\77,ziZ 


6a,94a\73.a^\S9»o3i' 


v\v).^s 


S\^»V3|5 


V>*Ai* 


V^wl 
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Table XLIX. — Year 1906. 
rotai Dockers Emplqyed{ttt light figures), and Total Stevedores (i« dark figures). 



D«yof 

UoMb. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Match 


April 


M»y. 


June, 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec 




^" 


1,018 


1.IS6 


848 




780 


1.035 




?" 


1,104 


1.091 


1,189 


919 






3.167 
920 


a, 197 
1.093 


.,gj 


7« 


'■Jg 


900 


*90 


'■S5 


3,953 


1:^1 


9,819 
1,103 


1.653 






3..I5 
t.003 


'SI 


is 


^■i^ 


'S^ 


a.43S 


3.354 
710 


:;S 


■953 


\^ 


3.857 
1.043 


'^ 






I.IQ3 


><.i 


3.113 


'■lei 


'1M 


102 


'■'M 


3,879 

914 


3.983 

1.063 


\T^ 


3.359 


'lis 




«.6SI 






3-607 


3.053 


64 




3,30. 


3,317 


9,368 




'% 






1.059 


637 


7M 


Bffl 


844 


711 


730 






939 


576 






3.1S» 


'fi 


'■£S 


^12 


3.333 


"« 


"SI 


::: 

B. H.i 


"i 


3.1B4 
921 


'SSe 


'■7S 






J.'teJ 


'B 


803 


3.139 
fii9 


509 


■s 


3,070 
1,041 


869 


"S! 


9,390 


1.767 

1,000 


'■6?0 










3.4Sa 


3,850 


3,eso 


3,437 


1.631 


3-304 


3.SS3 




1.793 


"•S 






s;s 


"ioSO 


834 




862 


742 




1,040 


74B 


778 


^ 


763 








■« 


3.656 




3,357 


9.S76 






I.9B0 


3.9B3 


..489 


3,398 






53" 


733 


W 


77a 


196 


1,191 


■906 




904 


958 








3.188 
744 


9.84S 
1.007 


% 


'■gg 


3,156 
691 


a. 616 


;:a 


'999 


'666 


^m 


-S 


'879 






3,060 


3.S7' 




9.8al 






3,506 


3.640 


1.986 


'"2 


3,133 








Sag 




... 


73B 


Sxo 


'700 


1,114 


M76 


752 


776 








» 


'■^ 


Ws 


I,3i>6 


3,698 
786 


"Si 


a.86a 
796 


3.S77 
993 


3.576 


;a 


■iS 


743 


9,918 
8S3 

1.938 
1^ 




^j 


;;^ 


"iS 


;'i 


3.57' 
Good 


.,.3« 


3.01+ 
972 


'754 


979 


Vn 


'■% 


'951 






a,Soa 


ia 


''8^ 


Frida)-, 
657 


575 


3,354 
932 


3.449 
753 


3.3S5 

1,055 


'n 


3,071 


3.36a 

1,039 


9.087 




1* 


'916 


'S 


3,S8o 
796 


3,o5S 


'IS 


3,616 
780 


3,530 


3,693 

045 


598 


'Hob 


M85 


■■^ 








1.8*6 


a,67S 




a,qe8 


9,837 




9.869 


3-584 


9,b85 


!•"'! 


","5 




16 


^'^ 


agi 


8SI 


B. H,i 
711 


m 


75a 


eia 


664 




70a 








970 


'S 


^■^ 


-z 


3.4B5 


3.038 
783 


^74! 


707 


-^ 


i!ao8 


f" 




18 


>.840 
t.lB3 


i,SiS 


».3»7 


3.96s 
75a 


9,683 

947 


baa 


'fi 


-J^ 


-ss 


-i?; 


3.394 


3.630 
472 






a.468 
1,201 


'540 


1,034 


'■m 


'760 


3.075 

523 


'K 


.,96. 


9.583 
015 


■IS 


693 


■g 




^ 


'■gj 


'■% 


;:ffl 


^ti 


9,301 


3.134 
714 


^Wi 


at 


3.948 

I.OlS 


■« 


3.581 


"IS 






3.B15 


".565 


3.34 S 


3.709 




3,934 


"'l^ 


=.336 


3,89a 




3,767 


'i 








471 


s^ 


733 


8*14 


Sio 


5>6 


*? 




794 




^ 


Bia 


'■|S2 


3.563 

514 


3,198 


I'i 


3 


3,s6i 


-S 


'A 


■546 


"■& 


H 






a,7ii 


>.6S» 


3.SSS 










a.760 


3,098 




VM 


9,606 






«4 


7* 


433 


791 


"'toj 


i!isi 


833 


735 




734 






"4 


"■S 


>.79a 
1,130 


3.383 
597 


"« 


"UI 


3.883 


-i^ 


•■?; 


777 


'■a 


i,86S 
888 


477 

9.563 

Xmai 
Day, 
B. H," 




>5 


"« 


3,303 


3,076 


3.309 
723 


;:3 


930 


y. 


3. 161 
911 


'■^ 


■IS 


3,730 




■6 


'■'& 


m 




3.604 
7^7 


3,486 
91a 


;:g8 


"'tej 


3-6S4 


3.09B 
1,198 


■g 


■76S 






;s! 


3.010 

746 


Vs' 


3.S76 
970 


3.543 


-s 


3,853 
704 


■786 


1.594 


-g 


"S 


?^ 






a.3S7 


a.flo4 




3.453 




■ .9SS 


3,g4 


3.537 


1.851 


1. 8+7 


3,004 


3,807 




•a 




7S8 


'700 


m 


QI6 


1,092 


«s 




1-300 




'■"5 


l.IOO 








9,63s 


1.77' 




3.876 


9,509 


3,370 


91799 


.,694 




'■!2S 


9.930 






910 




96B 




1,038 


560 




988 


1.158 


1,286 


1.376 


?" 






1,3(6 




-s 




9,690 


378 




3,5'9 


1.635 


9,608 


1,780 


3.783 




30 


B17 




Tte 


i,aoo 


^ 


7fi4 


1.184 




S 


1,137 








!f 




3,067 


a.583 


3,830 


9,461 


3.691 


3.577 




1,757 










I,U4 




gfio 




934 


1.033 




1.M8 




j« 










3.S13 


!!! 


3,840 




9,863 

ai,*! 


3.J06 




3.04a 


vi;^ 


9,673 




^ 


>4.503 


t9,0«t7 


23.514 


17.774 


31.440 


19,997 


a3.«93 


\-».ia. 


»,\viSn 


k 


74.33', 


63.10? 


7a.a4Bl63.8s3 


70.915 


66,153 


65.583 \«.3S= 


\%%->f* 


'V* 


n\t».i' 


s^v^VT-. 
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Table L. — Wages Earned by Casual Docker. 



1904. 



Date. 



April 16 
.. 23 
>. 30 

Average 



May 7 

.. 14 

SI 

28 
Average 



• » 



June 4 
II 
18 

as 
Average 



*• 



It 



Jan. 7 

14 
21 

28 

Average 



•» 



>i 



Feb. 4 

>. II 
18 

as 
Average 






I i 



Mar. 4 
II 
18 

.. as 
Average 

April I 
.. 8 
M 15 
.. 32 
.. 29 

Average 



Amount 
per Week. 



9 " 
18 8 

S 10 
10 



33 9 
30 4 



IS 



S 9 
28 o 

• • • 

7 6 



Date. 



July 



2 
9 
M 16 

M 30 

Average 



Aug. 6 

.. 13 

.. ao 

.. a7 

Average 



Sept. 3 
10 

17 

24 
Average 



•» 



t» 



Amount 
per Week. 



s, d, 
3a a 



IS 

30 



9 
3 



IX 8 

17 

26 3 
x6 IX 

S 3 

5 2 
12 6 

x6 4 

• • • 

22 o 

9 10 

10 



Date. 



Amount 
per Week. 






Oct. I 
8 

IS 
2a 

.. »9 
Average 

Nov. s 
>. 12 

.. 19 

M 26 

Average 

Dec 3 

.. 10 

.. 17 

.. 24 

M 31 
Average 



1905. 



s, d, 
5 xo 

2X 6 

30 5 
14 o 

12 6 
x6 XX 



9 

x 

6 

7 
7 

7 

o 
6 



XX 

xa 

29 
8 

25 

31 
17 



22 2 


May 6 . 


30 





Sept. 2 


a4 







22 7 


.. 13 • 


3a 





.. 9 . 


38 


6 




18 8 


.. ao 


43 


9 


„ 16 . 


21 


3 




3S " 


„ a7 . 


67 


9 


.. 23 . 


• • • 






22 6 


Average 


42 


6 


.. 30 . 
Average 


II 
17 



6 




4 8 


June 3 . 


15 


4 










ao 3 


>. 10 . 


15 


9 


Oct. 7 . 


7 


o* 




II 


.. 17 . 


14 


9 


.. 14 • 


17 


8 




23 6 


.. a4 


3 


9 


>. 21 


as 


9 




12 6 


Average . 


12 


6 


„ a8 . 
Average . 


30 
20 








24 6 


July I . 


18 


6 










24 


.. 8 . 


a4 





Nov. 4 . 


8 


0* 


1 


24 


M IS • 


24 





.. II . 


S 


6* 




24 3 


.. 22 


• • • 




„ 18 . 


8 


8* 




22 6 


„ 29 . 


• • • 




.. as . 


10 


o» 






Average . 


12 


6 


Average . 


7 


6 




25 6 
















30 


Aug. 5 . 


a4 





Dec. 2 . 


18 


9* 




24 


.. 12 . 


19 


9 


.. 9 . 


13 


8 (8/8 


•) 


21 


.. 19 . 


24 





M 16 . 


8 


8* 




21 9 


,, 26 . 


a4 





.. a3 . 


14 


10 (8/- 


*) 


22 6 


Average 


22 


6 


.. 30 • 


8 















Average . 


12 


6 
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1906. 


Date. 


Amount 
per Week. 


Date. 


Amount 
per Week. 


Date. 


Amount 
per Week. 




s. d. 




5, d. 




5, d. 


Jan. 6 


38 4 


May s 


• • • 


Sept. I . 


S 3 


.. 13 . 


S «o 


., 13 . 


10 0* 


.. 8 . 


13 II 


tf ao . 


" 3 


.. 19 . 


13 6 


., 15 • 


16 3 


.» 27 . 


la 


.. 36 . 


I 9* 


M 33 


37 9 


Average 


Average 


5 


M 39 . 


• •• 










Average 


12 6 


Feb. 3 . 


• • • 


June 3 


13 6 






.. 10 . 


• • • 


9 • 


37 4i 


Oct. 6 . 


34 6(5/-*) 


., 17 . 


43 9 


.. 16 . 


31 


M 13 • 


19 9 


.* 34 . 


4 


.. 33 . 


36 4 


.. 3o . 


IS 7^ 


Average 


10 


.. 30 • 


5 10 


,. 37 . 


4 o* 






Average 


22 6 


Average . 


IS 


Mar. 3 . 


IS 10 










.. 10 . 


8 6 (4/6 •) 


July 7 . 


10 6* 


Nov. 3 . 


35 I 


.. 17 . 


43 2 


„ 14 . 


35 3(30/-*) 


„ 10 . 


6 0* 


M M . 


16 10 


.. 31 . 


36 9 


M 17 . 


21 II 


M 31 • 


IS 


.. 28 . 


10 6 


.. 34 


13 9 


Average 


17 6 


Average 


22 6 


Average . 


17 6 


April 7 . 


24 9 


Aug. 4 . 


so 9 


Dec. I 


• • • 


>. 14 


18 


,. 11 . 


II 7 


» 8 . 


• • • 


.. 31 . 


19 9 


,. 18 


3S 0* 






.. 38 


8 6 


,. 35 . 


S loi 






Average 


17 6 


Average . 


17 6 







1 Canvassing work. 



Summary of Average Weekly Earnings by Months} 

1906. 

I Month. I Month. s Months. i Month. 4 Months. 3 Months. 

S/- 10/- 12/6 is/- 17/6 32/6 



Jan. and Sept. . 

Feb. 

Mar., April, Aug., Nov. . 

1 Month. 4 Months. 

7/6 12/6 

Jan., Mar., April, Aug. 
Feb. , June, July, Dec. 
May 



ia/6 
10/- 
17/6 



Oct.. 
May 

June, July 



190S. 

I Month. I Month. 

17/6 30/- 

aa/6 

13/6 



4 Months. 

33/6 



43/6 



Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 



15/- 

5/- 
33/6 



I Month. 

7/6 



3 Months. 

10/- 



April, Sept iq/- 



June 



z Month. 

43/6 

. 17/6 

30/- 

. . 7/6 

1904. 

3 Months. I Month. 3 Months. 
13/6 is/- 17/6 

July, Dec 17/6 

Oct., Aug., Nov. . .12/6 



15/- 
7/6 



1 In the Summary wages are tabulated to the nearest half-crown, as in the tables in 
Chapter I. of this section. 
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Table LI. — Coal-porter. 



x8g7. 



£>ate. 



Jan. 3 

9 
M 16 

M as 

>. 30 

Average 

Feb. 6 

13 
ao 

a? 
Average 



• > 



I* 



Mar. 6 
13 



i> 



.. ao 
Average 

April 3 
*. xo 
.. 17 
.. a4 

Average 



Amount 
per Week. 



s. d, 

23 a 

61 7 

SS 10 

45 5 

90 4 

55 



Date. 



May z 
8 

IS 
aa 






•f 



•f 



a9 
Average 



a6 


a 


June s 


f^ 


10 
5 


M xa 
M 19 


45 


5 


M a6 


45 





Average 


43 


z 


July 3 


33 


5 


.. 10 


39 


6 


.. X7 


S6 


7 


M a4 


40 





Average 


50 


9 




3a 


3 


Aug. 7 


43 


3 


.. X4 


67 


3 


.* ax 


47 


6 


.. a8 
Average 



Amount 
per Week. 



5, d. 
43 xo 
56 3 

S9 
3 

55 8 

52 6 

47 9 

48 X 

43 9 

53 xo 
47 6 



Date. 



Sept 4 
.. xz 



x8 
Average 



.. as 



Oct. a 
9 

.. a3 

•• 30 

Average 



^S 


zx 


Nov. 6 


80 


3 


M X3 


43 


xo 


.. 90 


4a 


8 


.. ^ 


.S,S 





Average 


47 


6 


Dec 4 


3a 


3 


M zx 


V^ 


a 


M x8 


65 


9 


M as 


35 


S 


Average 


45 








1898. 



Amount 
per Week. 



X. d, 

■7 3 

^ a 

59 3 

4Z 9 

45 o 

76 8 

43 o 

61 a 

68 7 

3z o 

55 o 



70 


I 


37 


5 


65 


a 


Sa 


I 


55 





4a 


5 


63 


3 


84 


4 


46 


a 


50 






Jan. I . 


40 8 


May 7 . 


83 3 


Sept 3 . 


60 


f i 8 . 


69 I 


.. 14 • 


34 7 


.. zo . 


4Z 7 


.. 15 • 


4X 3 


M 21 . 


43 z 


>. X7 . 


38 XX 


.. 23 


45 3 


., 28 . 


58 7 


.. a4 . 


63 a 


.. 39 . 


54 9 


Average . 


52 6 


Average . 


50 


Average 


50 














June 4 


37 


Oct. X 


55 z 


Feb. 5 . 


48 3 


,. II . 


53 5 


,. 8 . 


3Z 8 


.* la 


49 9 


M x8 . 


42 I 


.. 15 • 


3Z 7 


.f 19 . 


38 IX 


.. as . 


46 2 


M aa . 


35 6 


M 26 . 


57 X 


Average . 


42 6 


>• 39 . 


55 7 


Average 


47 6 


July 2 . 


49 10 


Average . 


37 6 


Mar. 5 


54 


9 . 


12 7 


Nov. s . 


51 X 


.. la 


57 5 


„ 16 . 


36 2 


M la 


30 


>> 19 • 


49 7 


M a3 . 


36 10 


.. 19 • 


68 7 


.. 26 . 


30 5 


.. 30 • 


55 


36 . 


49 zz 


Average 


47 6 


Average 


37 6 


Average . 


45 


April 2 


49 X 


Aug. 6 


38 3 


Dec. 3 . 


50 IX 


., 9 . 


29 2 


.. 13 • 


53 4 


„ 10 . 


15 4 


,, 16 . 


35 


., ao 


56 3 


.. X7 . 


63 3 


.. 23 • 


63 10 


.. 37 . 


50 8 


.. 34 . 


39 8 


.. 30 • 


50 2 


Average 


47 6 


M 3Z • 


iz 8 


Average . 


45 






Average . 


40 
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1905- 






Date. 


Amount 
per Week. 


Date. 


Amount 
per Week. 


Date. 


Amount 
per Week. 




J. d. 




J. d. 




s, d. 


Jan. 7 . 


34 5 


May 6 


47 4 


Sept. a 


57 6 


M 14 . 


27 ZI 


M 13 . 


4z 


.. 9 • 


57 6 


.. ai 


66 


.. ao . 


30 6 


,, z6 


M a8 . 


IS a 


.. a7 . 


20 ± 
32 6 


.. as . 


SI 7 


Average 


35 


Average 


M 30 . 


47 3 










Average 


50 


Feb. 4 . 


as a 


June 3 . 


37 7 






.. II . 


24 a 


M 10 . 


za z 


Oct. 7 . 


33 3 


.. 18 . 


47 6 


.. 17 . 


17 4 


.. 14 • 


39 10 


.. as . 


65 zz 


.. a4 . 


30 zo 


.. az 


37 


Average . 


40 


Average . 


22 6 


.. a8 . 
Average . 


37 zz 
27 6 


Mar. 4 . 


54 7 


July I . 


x6 3 






,, ix . 


a6 


.. 8 . 


93 6 


Nov. 4 


4Z 6 


.. 18 . 


38 z 


.. IS . 


79 8 


.. II . 


37 a 


.. as . 


4a 


„ 92 . 


3a 4 


M 18 . 


31 6 


Average 


40 


„ a9 . 


40 zz 


.. as . 


56 11 






Average 


47 6 


Average . 


37 6 


April z 


49 9 










.. 8 . 


47 9 


Aug. s . 


15 4 


Dec a . 


34 6 


.. IS . 


40 5 


„ la . 


53 9 


9 . 


46 3 


» 32 


9 4 


,. 19 • 


SI 8 


.. 16 . 


6z 3 


M a9 . 


IS 6 


.. a6 . 


^S 8 


.. a3 . 


36 3 


Average . 


32 6 


Average . 


35 


M 30 • 










Average 


45 






^ 


P^ 






Jan. 6 


13 10 


May s . 


a6 


Sept. z 


33 7 


.. 13 . 


63 6 


,. la . 


31 


., 8 . 


34 zz 


.. ao . 


35 4 


.. 19 . 


a7 S 


M 15 • 


35 3 


.. 87 . 


Z06 9 


M a6 . 


8 a 


.. ^ . 


59 6 


Average 


52 6 


Average 


22 6 


.. 39 . 
Average . 


30 


Feb. 3 . 


a6 zz 


June a . 


22 8 






.. 10 . 


3a 3 


9 • 


a8 3 


Oct. 6 . 


40 7 


., 17 . 


45 6 


M 16 . 


7z zo 


M 13 • 


41 8 


„ a4 . 


40 


.. a3 . 


76 


„ ao 


35 7 


Average . 


35 


.. 30 . 


z6 zo 


M 37 . 


50 






Average 


42 6 


Average . 


40 


Mar. 3 . 


Sa zz 










.. 10 . 


37 8 


July 7 . 


30 a 


Nov. 3 . 


50 3 


.. 17 . 


54 II 


M 14 . 


37 4 


., 10 


33 9 


.. a4 . 


Z7 6 


.. az 


z8 iz 


M 17 . 


45 3 


,. 31 


zo ± 
32 6 


M a8 . 


24 


M 34 . 


30 6 


Average . 


Average . 


27 6 


Average . 


37 6 


April 7 . 


41 7 


Aug. 4 . 


27 2 


Dec z 


4a 5 


.. 14 . 


36 zz 


„ II . 


14 8 


M 8 . 


• • ■ 


.. ai . 


31 6 


.* 18 . 


37 a 


.. IS - 


• • • 


.. a8 . 


37 a 


.. as . 


S6 z 


M 33 


• • • 


Average 


35 


Average . 


32 6 


M 39 


• • • 
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Summary of Average Weekly Earnings by Months} 



X Month. 3 Months. 3 Months. 

I ^k XT *s/- 47/6 

Jan., Oct., Nov. . . 55/- 
Fcb., Aug., Sept. . 45/- 
March 40/- 



x8g7. 



z Month. z Month. 

50/- sa/6 

April. June, July 

Dec. 



3 Mootbs. 

. 47/6 



3 Months. 
37/6 



3 Months. 
47/6 



z Month. 

40/- 



1898. 



Jan., Sept 50/- 

Feb., Mar., Aug. . . 47/6 

April, Nov 4s/- 

May 52/6 



a Months, 
so/- 



z Month. 

42/6 



I Month. 

53/6 



a Months. 

45/- 



June . 42/6 

July, Oct 37/6 

Dec. 40/- 



z Month. 

3a/6 



Jan., Aug. 
Feb., Mar. 
April, May 
June . 
July . . 



a Months. 
40/- 



I Month. 
a7/6 



z Month. 

45/- , 
. 35/- 
• 40/- 
. 32/6 

22/6 

. 47/6 



19^ 

2 Months. 

32/6 



I Month. 

47/6 
Sept. 
Oct, 
Nov. 
Dec. 



2 Months. 

35/- 



X Month. 

SO/- 



z Month. 
37/6 



50/- 
27/6 

37/6 

45/- 



z Month. z Month. 

22/6 27/6 

I Month. I Month. 

37/6 40/- ^ 

Jan 52/6 

Feb., April .... 35/- 

Mar. . Aug 32/6 

May 22/6 

June 42/6 



Z906. 

z Month. 2 Months. a Months. 

30/- „ 32/6 35/- 

z Month. z Month. 

42/6 52/6 

July 27/6 

Sept 30/- 

OoL 40/- 

Nov 37/6 



Table LI I. — Worker in Timber-yards (1905).^ 



January 5 
12 

26 
Average 



}> 



}} 



}} 



February 2 

9 
16 

23 

Average 



yy 



»i 



)> 



£ 

2 
2 
2 
I 



42/6 



35/- 



I 
I 
I 
I 



J. 

O 
10 

3 
19 



16 

14 
16 

16 



d, 
I 
o 

5 

7 



II 
8 

4 
4 



March 



99 
tf 



9 
16 



23 

30 
Average 



)} 



April 6 . 

13 • 

20 . 

22 . 

27 . 

Average 



99 



99 



99 



99 



37/6 



£ s. 


d. 


I 15 





I 13 


8 


I 16 





I 19 





I 19 





I 19 





I 6 


4 


I 19 





17 

1 I 


9 




35/- 



* In the summary the wages are tabulated to the nearest half-crown. 
2 Tabulated to nearest half-crown. 
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May 4 . 

» II . 
„ i8 . 

» 25 • 
Average 



I 19 o 
I 19 o 

I 19 8 
200 



40/- 



June I 
8 

22 



»> 



}i 29 . 
Average 



22/6 



July 6 . . . 

14 . . . 
20 . . . 

22 (i night) 
27 . . . 
Average . . 



}} 



») 



>» 



}> 



42/6 



August 3 



>» 



10 

17 
24 

Average 



f» 



>> 



}} 



. 27/6 
Total 



I 18 
I 9 



I 19 



I 
I 
I 

o 

2 



17 

19 

19 
10 

I 



2 3 

I I 

I 18 
o 4 



8 
8 



4 
o 

4 
o 

8 



6 
o 
o 

4 
8 



N,B, — J[^\ 19s. od. is 10^ hours 
Saturday ; i.e, 58^ hours at 8d. 



September 7 
„ 16 


• • • 


£ 

I 

I 


7 
6 


d. 
8 
61 


23 


t • • 


2 


8 


oi 


27 
Average . 


• • • 

• 32/6 


I 


13 


0* 


October 14 . 


• • • 


I 


7 





« 19 • 


» • • 


I 


6 


8 


„ 21 . 
M 28 . 


• • • 


I 




4 


4 
8 


Average . . 


22/6 





7 





November 3 . 


• • 


I 


I 


4 


II 


• • • 





13 


4 


18 


1 • t 


I 


2 


4 


25 


• • 


I 


10 


8 


»> 30 
Average . . 


»s/- 


I 


15 


6 


December 9 


» • • 





13 


4 


II 


» • • 





3 


4 


„ 16 . 


• • 





15 


10 


>, 21 


• • • 





17 





„ 22 


1 • • 





5 


4 









5 


o« 


„ 29 . 
Average . . 


\1k 





II 


4 


^81 17s. 


3d. 








5 at 8d. for 5 days 


and 6^ hours 


on 



Summary of Average Weekly Earnings by Months. 

I Month. 3 Months. z Month. z Month. z Month. 2 Months. 
17/6 aa/6 25/- 27/6 32/6 35/- 

z Month. z Month. 2 Months. 
37/6 40/- 42/6 



January. July 42/6 

February, April 35/- 

March 37/6 

May 40/- 

December 



June, October 22/6 

August 27/6 

September 32/6 

November 25/- 

. Z7/6 



Weekly averages throughout the year have been : — 



1904 

190S 
Z906 

1907 (first six months) 



33/- 
31/S 
31/x 
as/a 



^ Deal-portering. 



^ From a club share out. 
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CHAPTER III 

Relation of Casual Labour to Home Work — Summary of Present Law Affect- 
ing Home Work — Irregularity of the Work — Evasion of Responsibilities 
by Employer who gives out Work — Disadvantages of the System for the 
Workers — Particukrs of Work and Wages in Separate Trades. 

The prominence of casual labour in West Ham made the 
question of home work ^ appear of special importance, because 
home work is itself to a large extent a form of casual labour, 
and because casual male workers are often dependent on the 
earnings of their wives and daughters at home work to eke out 
their own irregular earnings. The original idea of the sub- 
committee was that it would be possible to investigate the 
conditions of home workers with the assistance of residents at 
settlements, clergy, nonconformist ministers, parochial and 
other social workers. It was thought that they would be 
acquainted with the people, and would already know general 
facts about the family, such as the ages and occupations of 
different members, and that this would make it possible to get 
more details without any appearance of inquisition. This plan 
was given a full trial, but it was obviously impossible to 
accomplish the bulk of the work under these conditions, as 
the visitors who were willing to help knew so few people in 
the lists furnished to them, and did not know of home workers 
to add to the lists. To many of them, too, the whole indus- 
trial question was such entirely new ground that they were 
scarcely fitted to deal successfully with the details of the 
inquiry. It was necessary, therefore, to appoint special 
visitors, and the bulk of the inquiry was undertaken by a 

^ The trades with which this chapter is concerned have not been described, as 
many descriptions of them have appeared — for instance, in the Catalogue of the 
Sweated Industries Exhibition. The Report of the Select Committee on Home Work 
(290) was issued after this book was in tne press ; therefore no comparison of results 
was possible. 

ass 
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qualified sanitary inspector, who was well used to visiting 
and by a resident in the neighbourhood whose former work 
had given her special knowledge of local conditions. The 
questions put by the visitors were necessarily of an intimate 
character, and it is remarkable that they should have been so 
well received from perfect strangers. The workers visited 
seldom objected to giving information about their own work, 
but, especially in the case of the better class, sometimes pre- 
ferred to say nothing of the occupations of their husbands or 
fathers. The visitors used their discretion about putting the 
full number of questions in each case, and therefore the 
returns given in the tables referring to a particular point do 
not always correspond to the total number of observations. 

Under the Factory Act ^ any employer of home workers, in 
trades for which a special order has been made by the Home 
Secretary, must furnish the local authority with lists of their 
names and addresses. Orders have been made for the cloth- 
ing trades, which is the most usual form of home work in 
West Ham, and with which, therefore, this chapter is mainly 
concerned. The employer is required to supply the factory 
inspector with any information he asks for from these lists, 
and they must be sent regularly twice a year to the sanitary 
authority, whose duty it is to forward the names and addresses 
of any whose homes are not in their district to the sanitary 
authority of the place where they live. 

The medical officer in West Ham kindly furnished his list 
as a basis of inquiry, and 67 other names obtained from 
various sources were subsequently added to the list by the 
visitors. These lists contained 1786 names, but 459 of the 
addresses were outside the borough, and 137 workers were 
employed by two or more firms, and were therefore entered 
more than once. The remaining workers were visited, with 
the exception of 90 shirt-makers, about whose trade sufficient 
information had been obtained. But, unfortunately, the lists 
were found to be very unsatisfactory : 444 workers could not 
be traced ; others had moved out of the borough, or given up 

^ A full account of Laws Relating to Home Work will be found in the Evidence 
of Mr. Delevingne before the Select Committee. 
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work more than two years before ; some had given up work 
more recently, and a few refused information. Thus, out of 
1 167 cases investigated, reports could be made in 520 only. 
The amount of time wasted was, under these circumstances, 
considerable, and if West Ham is a fair example, it would 
appear that this provision of the Factory and Workshop 
Act is not properly enforced. The accuracy of the lists is 
of great importance, because without it inspection is almost 
impossible. 

Unfortunately, the worjcers who could not be traced 
were probably those whom it would have been most desir- 
able to visit for the purposes of an inquiry largely dealing 
with casual labour, since it is likely that a considerable pro- 
portion of them belonged to the class of irregular workers, 
who constantly change their address. Thus it is probable 
that the returns give too low a proportion of casual labourers' 
wives engaged in home work. 

The provisions of the Act which are designed to improve 
the condition of the homes are of little or no effect, partly 
on account of the inadequate observance of the provision 
with regard to lists,^ and partly because the powers given 
are insufficient. An employer is not allowed to give out 
work to be done in any house in regard to which he has 
received notice from the local authority that it is in- 
jurious or dangerous to the health of the persons employed. 
A house in such a condition should have been dealt with 
under the Public Health and Housing Acts ; and if these had 
been carried out, the later interposition of the Factory Act 
would have been unnecessary. The medical officers' returns 
show that it is almost inoperative, for according to the latest 
home work returns, which refer to 1904, only 99 prohibi- 
tions and not a single prosecution took place in the whole 
country. In West Ham no prohibitory notices were given, 
and no defects found in premises. If this section were 

^ It should be noted that this list, even if correct addresses be furnished b^ all the 
home workers concerned, is only a census taken on two days of the year, and is there- 
fore by no means exhaustive, especially in those trades where the home work is casual 
and irregular. Further, the lists include only those persons in whose names the work 
is taken out, but not other home workers who assist uiem. 

R 
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strengthened/ the consumer would have the same guarantee 
that articles were made under cleanly conditions that he now 
has in the case of factories and workshops. Under existing 
circumstances there is nothing to prevent work from being 
done in dirty houses and in small over-crowded rooms. The 
visitors noted that in several cases they had found clothing 
t)eing made by dirty people in dirty houses ; and some of the 
home workers were living in houses which had been allowed 
to fall into disrepair. An employer ' can be fined if he gives 
out work to be done in houses where he knows there is 
infectious disease. 

Section 116 of the Factory and Workshop Act — ^the 
** particulars section " — which makes it obligatory on the 
employer to supply the worker, before the work is begun, 
with written particulars of the work to be done and the price 
to be paid for it, applies to certain home work trades, among 
others to the clothing trades. The evidence obtained about 
outwork in the clothing trades in West Ham shows that the 
obligation to furnish particulars is not always adequately 
carried out. 

Sometimes only the number of the articles and the price, 
e.g. so many shirts at 2s., so many at 3s., is stated on the 
ticket given or in the wages-book. This is intelligible to the 
worker if the articles are familiar, but is insufficient if a new 
pattern is given out. In such cases she is liable to make a 
mistake which she is obliged to repair at her own cost, or 
pay for the work spoiled. She may not discover the alteration 
till she gets home, and may find it necessary to go back to 
the factory and ask for an explanation. In one instance a 
tennis-shirt maker, to whom the use of certain small pieces of 
stuff had not been explained, made them into straps instead 
of pockets, and had to do that part of the whole order over 
again. At A's they will explain an alteration to the worker, if 
she notices it and asks. In another case, a middleman does 
not give the price of shirts beforehand, although legally 

^ It is desirable that it should apply to dirty as well as to unwholesome houses. 
> Including the occupier of a finctory or workshop, or of any place from which work 
is given out, and any contractor (t>. middleman). 
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obliged to do so, but will tell it if asked. Underclothing and 
tailoring wages are not always specified ; and in a case in the 
shoe trade, the worker was not told what she would be paid. 
It is the duty of the factory inspectors to enforce the " par- 
ticulars section/' but systematic visits to outworkers are not in 
the ordinary course possible with the present small sta£F. The 
attention of medical officers, who were not in all cases aware 
of this provision, has been directed to it by a Home Office 
circular.^ If legislation affecting wages in sweated trades is re- 
commended by the Select Committee of last session, this would 
doubtless facilitate the enforcing of the '' particulars section." 

If persons other than members of the family are em- 
ployed, or if the work is carried on regularly, and forms the 
whole or principal means of living for the family, the rooms 
where the work is carried on become respectively workshops 
and *' domestic workshops," and are open to inspection under 
the Public Health Acts. If the local authority does not carry 
out the law, action may be taken by the factory inspector 
under the Factory and Workshop Act. The difficulty of 
enforcing the ill-<lefined regulations as to hours which apply 
to domestic workshops is very great, and the law is practi- 
cally inoperative. Legal regulation of the hours worked at 
home by adults is hardly possible or desirable. But if out- 
workers' lists were accurate and complete, the small work- 
room where an outworker employs a few girls would come 
under the usual administration of the Factory Act. Without 
reliable lists there is danger that such a place may escape 
registration. 

The Truck Acts which prohibit the payment of wages in 
kind and regulate fines and deductions have been regarded 
as applying to home workers in England,' until a recent 
decision (Squire v. Midland Lace Company) that sec. 2 
of the Truck Act, 1896, did not apply to certain women 
who had done some work at home in the lace trade, on the 
ground " that they were not workwomen within the meaning 

^ It would be possible for medical officers to notify breaches of the order to the 
Home Office, though they have not power to enforce it. 

' In Ireland the path was blocked by an adverse decision some few years aga 
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of sec. lo of the Employers and Workmen Act, 1875." The 
judgment of the High Court in dismissing the Home Office 
appeal ended with the words : "... we venture to express 
the hope that some amendment of the law may be made, so 
as to extend the protection of the Truck Act to a class of 
workpeople practically indistinguishable from those already 
within its provisions." The question is one of those on 
which the Truck Committee now sitting will report. 

The instances of deductions met with in this inquiry 
included a case in which the worker said she had been 
charged is. for a spoilt shirt — more than cost price, which, 
had the Act applied to her, would presumably have been held 
to be illegal. The retail price, she believed, would have been 
IS. 4^. A tie-maker has to buy slightly scorched ties for 
6s., and sells them at a loss ; she is fined 6d. for a spot on 
a tie. When Mrs. L spoilt three shirts, the firm finished 
them with buttons and buttonholes and made her buy them 
for 2s. 6d. She sold them for 8|d. each, losing only 3|<1. 
It is said that poor workers sometimes damage shirts pur- 
posely because they can sell them at a profit. If this is the 
case, it is another proof that the practice of compelling the 
workers to buy damaged articles is undesirable. 

The tables of wages and particulars of employment and 
hours show that the salient and general characteristic of home 
work is its irregularity, both of times and of other conditions. 
It exists because it is convenient to the manufacturer to supply 
an irregular demand by labour which can be set in motion 
when required for as few days or even hours a week as 
necessary, and discontinued at any moment ; and because 
in the case of irregular work it is specially convenient to him 
to avoid the expense of providing accommodation and super- 
vision. In some instances, lack of consideration for the 
workers adds to the intermittent character of the work ; for 
example, two cases were met with in which shirt-workers could 
only earn a halfpenny on the work given out, and had to take 
it back before they could get any more. In other instances, 
poverty is a bar to getting employment ; one woman stated 
that she was too poorly clad to obtain work from City firms. 
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but obtained small jobs from a local firm when her husband 
was out of work. Or again, the decay of a particular industry 
is apt to cause hardship, and two old ladies were visited 
who were once employed at embroidering bridal veils, but 
who seldom obtain a job now. At the other extreme are 
some instances where work is sufficient and continuous. This 
is the case where skill is required and is possessed by the 
worker, as in the costume trade ; or where organising power 
and other fortunate circumstances enable a woman to get 
into a sort of sub-contractor's position, working all the year 
round herself, and employing others during the busy season. 
Some employers have a " home work season." For example, 
a firm of artificial Bower makers gives out work for export 
from May to August, and also employs indoor hands all the 
year round. Seasons vary in difiFerent trades, e.g. the season 
for making gentlemen's felt belts is from August to November, 
for another kind of belt from March to August. It might 
perhaps be expected that this would often enable the workers 
to get something like a full year's work, by fitting in one 
trade with another, but it seems that workers rarely have 
the good fortune to gain admission to two industries. One 
instance was noted, in which a woman successfully carried on 
work for two trades, with a summer and winter season 
respectively. 

Complaints of lack of work are common, and the num- 
ber of cases of very low earnings in all the trades investi- 
gated shows that this is frequent. In most cases the 
earnings are irregular. The number of hours worked — when 
work is obtained — varies from three or four a day to 
such a spell as that recorded by the maker of wash-leather 
carriage-sponges, who once worked from 9 A.M. one day to 
3 A.M. the next, and only made eightpence. The casual 
labour of the husband is often the reason of these long hours. 
Mrs. I, for example, worked sixteen hours a day when her 
husband was out of employment, making about 1 5s. a week. 
The time Mrs. M spends on work depends on whether her 
husband is in good work or not, and this is not an uncommon 
case. 
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Cases of acknowledged Sunday work are not very common^ 
though several have been noted, but probably there is more 
than is admitted. One woman, a trousers finisher, said she 
sometimes worked on a Sunday, as the middleman was in 
the habit of giving out work late on Saturday and saying 
it must be returned early on Monday morning ; and Sunday 
work, like long hours, is probably undertaken in cases where 
an order has to be completed in a short time, or where the 
worker is very poor and anxious to get her pay as quickly as 
possible. Sunday work for special orders was admitted by 
the workers in the tailoring trade. 

Besides bearing the consequences of irregular demand, 
the home worker has to provide accommodation and to 
meet expenses and carry out duties which fall to the em- 
ployer in the case of factory work. First of all, there is 
the provision of the house room in which the work is done. 
Many of the expenses which are considered necessary and 
which the law requires in a factory or workshop are not 
incurred when the work is done in the home. An outworker 
sometimes employs others and keeps a workroom, but the 
work is usually done in the kitchen, or sometimes in the 
single room which is used also for sleeping. It will be 
understood from the account already given of the houses, 
that home work in the poorer parts of West Ham is often 
done under unwholesome conditions, which would be avoided 
in a factory or workshop, where the law enforces a high 
standard of cleanliness. 

In a factory, it is the employer's duty to provide ventil- 
ation, heating, and light. In the case of home work these 
necessaries are either foregone, or are paid for out of wages. 
The expense of light and heating is considerable. A costume- 
maker. Miss A, who keeps a separate workroom, spends 
IS. 6d. a week on coal for heating it, and 6d. or 8d. on oil 
for a lamp. Another woman, a maker of dressing-gowns, 
does not find it worth while to have gas and fire when she 
is alone, but has the advantage of both for her work in 
the evening, often till twelve o'clock, as she has a lodger who 
requires them. The lamps used vary from a common article 
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at 6^d. to a good lamp with a duplex burner. Economy in 
light, which is likely to be practised by home workers who 
do needlework, is notoriously bad for the eyes, and in all 
these things the factory conditions are more favourable to 
health, and to the efficiency of the work. Complaints of 
injury to sight are heard among shirt-workers. 

In the needlework trades machines are required, and the 
women have to buy or hire them. They cost £8 or £g, the price 
of a very good one being ;f 10 iss., and they are generally 
bought on the weekly payment system, the machine being 
delivered when a first payment of 3s. is made. After that 
most women manage to pay is. or is. 6d. every week, and 
3s. or even 5 s. in some weeks. As a rule, the whole price is 
paid up in two years, but there are many cases in which it 
takes three or four years. Miss A, who makes *' very good 
money," contrived to pay off ;^io 15s. for a machine in one 
year, and was allowed los. 9d. for doing it so quickly. The 
middlemen have buttonhole machines at their shops, and all 
shirt buttonholes are made there. 

The home worker's machine is liable to have to compete 
with improved machinery at the factory, and a machine run 
by mechanical power has a very much greater output than 
a machine worked by hand. This is one of the leading in- 
fluences in determining wages for home work, and a cause 
of the reduction in the rates paid. 

Various incidental expenses of manufacture also fall on 
the home worker. In the returns concerning tailoring, it is 
common to find the entry : ** Must have clear, good fires for 
pressing ; " and '' Oil for light and machine, is.," is in the 
weekly list of expenses to be deducted from the earnings of a 
costume-maker who employs two girls. A mantle-maker 
spends on cotton 2S. for every 15s. she earns, and complains 
that she now has to give 2^. for what used to be a i|<l. reel. 
On small earnings such charges fall heavily. A matchbox 
maker making 9s. o^. per week has to spend is. yd. for 
hemp, string, and soda ; and a costume-maker, who makes 
two rather elaborate dressing-gowns a day for 6d. apiece, has 
to use |d. worth of cotton and hooks on each. 
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The absence of supervision of work is another economy 
which tells against the worker. There can be no doubt that 
time lost through having to do work over again, fines im- 
posed for spoiling goods, and the compulsory purchasing by 
the worker of spoilt goods are largely due to this cause. 
Goods are given out hurriedly, often with incomplete in- 
structions, and the workers have to discover as best they can 
which side out the material is to go, how it is to be made up, 
and so forth. 

A number of cases of this kind have been noted. A 
blouse-maker is fined 6d. for putting on a cu£F wrong. A 
tie-maker, after consulting with the neighbours as to which 
is the right side of a certain silk, decides wrong, and has to 
make up the whole order afresh. A maker of boot-pads has 
a quantity of work returned twice. The forewoman omits 
the fronts of two dozen blouses from a parcel of work, and 
as they cannot be finished, payment is delayed. A maker of 
children's sailor costumes has to do the work over again — 
possibly a large part of an order — if it is not done to the 
employer's satisfaction. However bad the class of work, 
there is some standard, and even " slop work " is liable to be 
sent back to be done over again. In all such cases, loss 
of time, trouble, and money would have been prevented if 
there had been a forewoman at hand whom the worker could 
consult. 

Working at a distance from the factory puts a consider- 
able tax on the worker. Parcels, often large ones, have to 
be brought to the home and taken back in the worker's own 
time and at her expense. A fare of perhaps as much as 8d. 
return by train and omnibus to the City once or twice a week, 
or of 2d. or 3d. if the factory is in a distant part of West 
Ham, bears a high proportion to the wages earned even by 
the more successful home workers. The worker must lose 
the time, too — perhaps as much as four hours in the day — or 
else she must employ some one else to fetch the work. Often 
she employs a child, or even her husband, if he is out of 
work. As a rule the worker or her representative is expected 
to come to the factory, and competition and the fear of 
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losing employment are so severe that she is afraid to make 
any objection. Even quite prosperous wage-earners are 
obliged to go or send to fetch the parcels of work, though 
in a few exceptional cases — for instance, of makers of superior 
underclothing, who are accustomed to work regularly for the 
same employer — ^permission is given to send packages by 
carrier. Still more rarely, the employer pays carriage. 
Where goods are allowed to be sent by carrier, the sums 
spent on carriage are considerable. A shilling a week is 
given as the expenditure of one blouse-maker ; and a costume- 
maker, who worked with two other women, spends 2s. a week 
on fares, and 4s. 9d. on carriage. She complained very 
much of loss of time in packing and delivery of goods, saying 
it wasted half the day. 

Such things may be necessary to the system of home 
work, but it seems also inevitable that the manufacturing 
firms, having outworkers ready at call, should dispense with 
the habits of organisation which are essential inside a factory.^ 
Workers may be required to call not once or twice a week but 
•three or four times, or often every day, and twice on Fridays, 
when they are paid ; and many find when they call that there 
is no work for them. The amount of time, money, and 
trouble expended in this way are shown in such entries as 
*' Often kept waiting at the factory for two hours with no- 
where to sit down " ; " Has to go to the City three or four 
times a week at 6d. each time, and often gets no work " ; 
" Often has to send to the factory twice a day to fetch work 
which is not ready." The shirt-finishers already mentioned, 
who had to call again after finishing halfpenny orders, make 
another case in point. In one instance a costume-maker goes 
only when a new pattern is in question ; and a certain maker 
of underclothing is paid her wages by cheque. But these are 
the exceptions. 

^ One firm is said to employ a lady inspector to visit the oatdoor hands about 
once a year. She inspects the rooms they work in, and the general condition of the 
houses. In the case of another firm there is no written agreement, but it is an under- 
stood thing that no one shall give out the work to people living outside the home. 
The prices indeed are so small that it would hardly be possible to do so at a profit, and 
the work is " getting worse." It is said that the firm has set up power machines, is 
reducing out -work, and will abolish Jt. 
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Besides the direct employment of individual outworkerSi 
various methods prevail, where the employer leaves the organi- 
sation of industry to other people. Giving out work through 
a middleman or middlewoman may be a considerable saving 
to the employer, as it avoids any further concern with the 
management of the orders. Some of the large West End 
drapery firms get a very considerable portion of their goods 
made in this way. A middlewoman often designs such things 
as blouses and dressing-gowns, and submits designs and prices 
to more than one City or West End firm, in competition with 
other middle men or women. She makes all payments to the 
workers, and they often do not know for what firm the work 
is done. In one case a maker of costumes recognised her 
own work — an elaborate tea-gown with lace-edged frills — ^in 
the illustrated catalogue of a large draper's sale. It was being 
sold at "half-price" for 19s. iid., her pay for making it 
having been is. 3d. The middleman, as he has the expense 
of carriage, almost invariably pays lower rates of wages than 
the factory owner. One of the middlewomen whose workers 
were questioned by the investigators was said to be very con* 
siderate. She tried to give regular work to Miss B, who was 
very much in need of it, and Miss C, another very poor 
woman, was paid by her daily. 

Sometimes a home worker regularly employs indoor hands, 
often young girls, who come as learners. Many women get 
their knowledge of the trades in this way, and others learn in 
the middleman's own workshop, or as indoor hands in a 
factory.^ It is not uncommon for a factory hand to continue 
to work for the same employer in her home after marriage. 

In a good many cases home workers give out work to be 
done at home by neighbours. This is often done irregularly, 
when a woman has more work than she can do alone, as in 
times of seasonal pressure, or where an order has to be 
finished in a short time. 

In this connection note may also be taken of the fact that 
home work enables the employer to obtain the product of a 

^ The people generally hear of work from friends, or read the notices posted up in 
the employer's window. Occasionally firms advertise for hands. 
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very considerable amount of unpaid or at least not directly 
paid labour, given by the worker's family. The husband 
often works at the machine, an aunt helps with ironing, sisters 
and nieces take part, and children are employed to sew on 
buttons and help in little ways, as well as in the fetching and 
carrying already mentioned. Among the shirt-workers, nine- 
teen cases were found in which daughters were helped by 
their mothers, or mothers by daughters, although the work 
was nominally done by one person only. 

As a means of giving the employer some hold over them, 
the workers are sometimes required to find security. When 
this is the case, it is usually because they do the final stage of 
the work, or because the materials are valuable. Mrs. P, 
a shirt-maker, found ;^5 security. On one occasion she spoilt 
a dozen shirts, on another eight, and had to pay is. each on 
them. The firm, however, allowed her to pay it ofiF at is. a 
week, instead of calling on the security. A certain firm 
gives the worker a printed paper, stating that the person 
signing it holds himself responsible for ^^3 in case the shirts 
are damaged, sold, lost, or stolen. One of their home 
workers, Miss A, got a neighbouring tradesman to sign it 
for her. In the blouse trade, a reference or security, or 
both, are usually required if the work is taken out from a 
factory ; or the worker is required to sign a paper stating 
that she is responsible for the work herself ; or the employer 
sometimes writes to a girl's father to obtain his formal con- 
sent to his daughter's taking out work. It is very generally 
stated that middlemen do not require security to be given, 
no doubt because they come into closer contact with the 
workers. 

Contrasts have often been drawn between the position of 
the girl who works for "pocket-money" and that of the wife 
or widow who has temporarily or permanently to support a 
family, or of the unmarried woman who has to support her- 
self, and partly or wholly to maintain others. The inquiry 
has shown that such difiFerences are found in many degrees. 
Home work is undertaken for a great variety of reasons. 
Miss B lives with her sister, and is given board and lodging 
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in return for her help in housework, while she earns the rest 
of her living by making collars for three or four hours daily 
for five days a week. A tie-maker works because her husband, 
a clerk, is delicate and out of work ; an umbrella coverer, 
because her husband is ill. Mrs. D works regularly in the 
season as a kind of insurance against unemployment. Her 
husband is a labourer, and her savings are drawn upon 
when he is out of work. In another case, a whole family 
makes shirts and mantles, because the father cannot get work 
at his own trade. Mrs. F supports herself and two children 
by making butchers' coats. A sack-maker works ten hours a 
day, because her husband can get work for only three hours. 
Mrs. B's husband, a casual labourer, is a good deal out of 
work. She makes about 6s. a week at underclothing, working 
eight or ten hours a day on six days a week. In another 
case, a woman supports herself and her old mother by making 
various kinds of underclothing, earning about 7s. a week when 
well. 

In 13 cases out of 516 (2.5 per cent), the earnings are 
supplementary to or supplemented by Poor Law relief ; for 
instance, one of the underclothing workers makes 4s. by 
about forty hours' work a week, while her blind husband 
sells matches and kettle-holders, and the Poor Law adds 5s. 
a week. In several cases the families of pensioners take out 
work. 

The usual occupations of husbands were given in 294 
cases. 



Clerks .... 


. 14 


Dock labourers 


• 43 


Tradesmen . . . . 


7 


Carmen 


II 


Artisans . . . . 


42 


Mariners 


• 17 


Corporation employees . 


13 


Miscellaneous 


. 16 


Building trades 


. 16 


Unable to work . 


. 16 


General labourers . 


99 







The proportion of general and dock labourers and men 
employed in the building trades, who are mainly irregular 
workers, amounts to 53 per cent, of the whole, and many of 
the artisans and others were either out of work or were 
employed irregularly. 
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Undoubtedly in the great majority of cases the cause of 
taking in work is that the husband's work is casual, or ill 
paid, or that he is in some trade, such as a carman's, where 
he is liable to work short time. 

But among the supplementary earners is a woman whose 
husband was in regular work at 30s. a week. She makes on 
an average 15s. lod. a week at children's millinery, paying a 
girl to take care of the baby. In a similar case, a carpenter's 
wife works four hours a day making ornamental curtain-loops. 
A girl with a father in a good position makes underclothing 
for pocket money and to buy a piano ; and two sisters make 
an average of 15s. a week (taken over thirteen weeks) at the 
same work, though they are not obliged to earn their living. 
In two cases, married women whose husbands are in regular 
work at 27s. a week make underclothing to keep their 
mother, who does housework in return. 

Many women work to meet some definite part of the 
family expenditure, such as children's clothes or boots, and a 
considerable number of girls in Forest Gate and Upton Park 
make underclothing in order to pay for their dress. 

In order that the information with regard to wages might 
be as accurate as possible, the wages-books of workers were 
borrowed and tabulated. This was not always practicable. 
In many cases, wages-books were not used ; in some they 
were at the factory and could not be inspected by the visitor. 
If no wages-book was forthcoming, the worker was asked for 
an estimate of her average earnings. The two sets of returns 
have been in all cases separately tabulated. Where it was 
possible to check the estimates the results showed that they 
may be considered reliable. 

In reading the particulars of wages, it must be remembered 
that they do not represent the net earnings. Deductions, in 
some cases very heavy, have to be made for travelling ex- 
penses, and for fire and light, as already explained ; also for 
materials, such as cotton, silk, and paste. Nor do they always 
represent a single person's earnings, because help is given by 
other members of the family. They are, besides, not com- 
parable with one another, for they represent an uncertain 
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amount of time-work. The tables have therefore been sup- 
plemented by giving the circumstances as fully as possible in 
a large number of individual cases. The absence of standard 
rates is remarkable. It will be observed that one employer 
does not pay the same rate as another for similar work, and 
that reductions are frequently but irregularly made. The 
conditions of home work remove a certain check which the 
publicity of the factory imposes on the lowering of the rates 
by giving the opportunity for a public protest, or even for the 
formation of a permanent union ; and there is overwhelming 
evidence that rates are lower than they were, or remain the 
same while work becomes more elaborate. In an extreme 
case, a maker of pyjamas was paid i is. 3d. for entirely making 
a dozen suits, but gave up the work and took to shirt-making, 
because the employer found some one who would do it for 
6s. 3d. A woman who makes girls' reefer jackets remembers 
getting 1 7s. 6d. a dozen fifteen years ago and now gets 5s. 6d. 
a dozen for exactly the same work. Another tailoress has 
traced a gradual large reduction in the wages for coat-making. 
In shirt-making, again, '< extra work without extra pay " is 
complained of, and the same story comes from nearly every 
trade. 

No doubt the great increase of recent years in the demand 
for elaborately made and much trimmed garments at low 
prices has had much to do with this. A t)rpical case of low 
pay on somewhat delicate work in the clothing trade was 
found among the costume-makers. Mrs. X, a very superior 
woman with three children, and no means of support but her 
work, made dressing-gowns and tea-gowns. For making a 
dressing-gown with circular insertions, frills trimmed with 
ribbon, lined body and sleeves with cuffs neatly finished 
inside, she gets 6d., out of which she spends ^. for cotton 
and hooks. She makes two of these in the day, with the 
help of her children. In some trades the coarse, and in some 
the superior work pays best. The rates appear to be arbi- 
trary, and in this as in other things there is no rule. 

The wages and conditions in different trades have been 
treated separately in detail. 
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Tailoring. 

Sixty-six married women, 25 widows, and 17 single 
women on the list were tailoresses, of whom 71 worked for 
factories, and 33 for middlemen, while information as to the 
employer was not forthcoming in 4 cases. Twenty-eight 
of the firms were in the City, 57 in the borough, and 20 
elsewhere. 

The majority of the tailoresses visited live in South West 
Ham, mainly in the Plaistow and Canning Town Wards. 
Those who do the cheapest kinds of work live in some of the 
poorest streets in the borough. The families in several cases 
only occupy two rooms. Others may he found in better class 
streets in South West Ham, and a considerable number, 
who do better work, or who only work occasionally, live in 
the north of the borough in houses rented at los. to 12s. a 
week, but they either share the rent with relations or are 
living with their parents. 

Among the husbands whose occupations were ascertained 
(64 in all) are 11 dock and 14 general labourers 14 of whom 
are casual, 8 sailors, 5 tailors, and smaller numbers in other 
trades. Two were invalids, 2 were employed by the Distress 
Committee, 2 were out of work, and i was a pensioner. The 
number in good employment was apparently very small, 
probably not more than 10 or 12 of the whole. As usual, 
help is given by other members of the family in a good many 
cases. 

The rates paid are as follows : — 

Machinists. 



Trousers, 
IS. 6d. to 28. 6d. a dozen, usual price. 
2S. 6d. to 7 s. a dozen, best price. 

Metis Coats, 
2S. 6d. a dozen, usual price. 
4s. 9d. to 5s. a dozen, best price. 

Juvenile Suits. 
IS. to 2S. 6d. a dozen, usual price. 
28. 6d. to 6s. 6d. a dozen, best price. 



Boy^ Reefers, 
28. 3d. a dozen. 

Knickers. 
6d. to IS. 3d. a dozen, usual price. 
IS. 3d. to IS. 9d. a dozen, best price. 

Boy^ Blouses, 
IS. 3d. a dozen. 
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Finishers (Hand Work). 



Juvenile Suits, 
IS. 2d. a dozen. 

Knickers, 

yd. a dozen. 

Lined, is. 3d. a doasen. 



Trousers. 

6d. to IS. a dozen, usual price. 
IS. 3d. to 68. a dozen, best price. 

Waistcoats. 

Boys' plain waistcoats as low as id. 

each. 
6^. to IS. 9d. each^ usual price. 
2s. to 3s. each, best price. 
In one case they were paid by the 

dozen at 6s. to 9s. 

Every tailoress who was visited has her own department 
of the trade and keeps to it — coats, or trousers, or waistcoats. 

The seams are done by machinists, and the garment is 
finished by hand. In all departments prices vary with the 
class of work, and even good hands are liable to get slop 
work ; but women who finish their work up to time get the 
first chance of better and more regular work. 

All the coat hands on the list were machinists ; there were 
no coat finishers. The trouser machinists do no hand work 
as a rule, but occasionally they machine and finish the 
trousers. Making Dungaree trousers is disliked, because it is 
coarse work. The waistcoat-maker is rather a superior hand. 
Sometimes she only machines the waistcoat ; in other cases 
she also makes the buttonholes and puts on the buttons. 
Buttonholes are, however, sometimes made before the stufiF 
for making a garment is sent to the machinist. Finishers 
sometimes '' press for shop " ; in other cases they only do 
ordinary pressing. Waistcoats are said to pay best, trousers 
next, ''juvenile knickers" next, and finishing worst. The 
women say that on an average they spend id. in cottons 
and trimmings out of every shilling earned. 

Earnings are very irregular, and there are a good many 
complaints that the work is intermittent. In one case the 
wages earned by a mother and daughter together varied 
during a period of eleven weeks from 4s. to £2 os. 8d. a week. 
Work made to order is better paid than ready-made work. 
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Mrs. K is paid 8d. for ready-made trousers, and lod., iid., 
and IS. a pair for trousers made to order. Mrs. R gets 
2S. 6d. for a waistcoat made to order, and though the work is 
irregular, she sometimes gets as many as six or eight to do in 
a week. But it is said that there is less money to be made in 
this class of work than some years ago. In one case where the 
rate of some work had been reduced from 2S. to is. id. it 
was raised to is. 3d. on complaint of the worker. Such an 
incident is very rare. 

A history of reductions is furnished by Mrs. R, who has 
worked for forty years at the trade, making coats and boys' 
reefers. She now gets 2s. 6d. a dozen for coats, and 2s. 3d. 
a dozen for reefers, and says that ten years ago she got 5s. a 
dozen from middlemen for just the same work ; eighteen 
years ago is., is. 6d., and 2s. a coat from a factory, for which 
all her work was done, as at present, by machine ; and in her 
early days, when most of the work was done by hand, 5s. a 
coat. Mrs. F, again, has worked for one firm for over 
thirty years. At first she got from is. to is. 4d. for a 
waistcoat, but the pay has gradually decreased to 6^d. and 
7^d. Unless the worker has some other resource, which is 
unusual, it is practically impossible for her to attempt to 
resist a reduction, except where it is a case of superior skill. 
Mrs. O, who had been paid i^. and 2d. per pair for 
finishing trousers, was offered |d. per pair, which she refused. 
She left the firm, and went back as an indoor hand to the 
employer for whom she had formerly worked, and whom she 
had left on account of distance. In the trade generally, com- 
plaints of getting less money for the same work are frequent. 
The arrangement between Mrs. F and her employers, to 
whom she is well known, is very unusual. She is ''odd 
woman " for a firm of naval tailors, who send her work and 
pay her what she asks on the understanding that the rate is 
4d. an hour. 

Payments for spoilt work are sometimes heavy, on account 
of the value of the material. Mrs. A has to pay about 6s. if 
she spoils a pair of trousers, but is allowed to pay it off weekly. 
In other cases the payment was 5s. 6d. and 3s. 4d., said to be 

s 
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the price of the material. On the other hand, Mrs. L, a 
trouser machinist, says she haste pay is. for a pair of knicker- 
bockers when she spoils them, and can always sell them to 
neighbours for id. more. One shilling is supposed to be the 
cost price. This firm is mentioned as particularly reasonable 
in its charges for spoilt work. 

In several instances tickets are used to set out the 
particulars of the work. One such gives, under printed 
headings, the numbers by which the cutter and piece of 
material are identified, the quantity of material, the description 
of garment, its size, number of buttons, manner of finishing 
edges, instructions as to pockets, other particulars, and the 
date for returning it finished. Others are pencil scrawls ; 
and in some cases no particulars are given. Security is some- 
times required, but not always. Mrs. A had to give security 
for ^5, as a condition of receiving a trial order of three suits 
to finish. In one case a deposit of los. 6d. was required, 
which is repayable when the woman, a waistcoat finisher, 
leaves the firm. 

Expenses for thread and other trade accessories are often 
heavy in proportion to the wages. Mrs. X, who earned 5s. i id. as 
a weekly average over fourteen weeks at trouser finishing, work- 
ing eight to ten hours on six days of the week, estimates that her 
weekly outlay on wax, thread, cotton, soap, and firing is lod. 
to IS. Sometimes a worker has to " put out " part of her job. 
Mrs. F, a waistcoat-maker, has to pay a buttonhole machinist 
3^. per dozen holes, supplying gimp and twist which costs 
from ^d. to i^. for each dozen. Two women working for 
the same firm gave an instance of the variety of earnings. 
Miss A, a trouser finisher, works for eight hours on six days 
a week, and the average earnings shown by her wages- 
book are 4s. 8d., out of which she has to provide thread, 
cotton wad, soap, and firing for pressing. Miss B, a machinist, 
working for the same firm, machines trousers without lining 
them, sewing on buttons, &c., and makes los. regularly, 
working six or seven hours on five days a week. She is paid 
4s. a dozen pairs, and does half-a-dozen in the day. 

It is a striking example of the lack of standard rates paid 
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for home work that a certain tailoress gets id. more per 
dozen for trousers from a middleman than she got when she 
went to the factory. 

The weekly wages earned are shown in the two follow- 
ing tables : — 

A. Wages-Book. 

Number of Observations ^ 30. 

IS. 6d. 2S. 3s. 3s. 6d. 4s. 4s. 6d. 5s. 5s. 6d. 6s. 6d. 
122 2 I 414 2 

7s. 6d. 8s. 8s. 6d 9s. los. los. 6d. us. 6d. 13s. 22s. 
12121 I I II 



B, Estimated Earnings. 

Number of Observations^ 71. 

IS. 3s. 4s. 4s. 6d. 5s. 5s 6d. 6s. 6s. 6d. 7s. 7s. 6d. 8s. 
12423463443 

8s. 6d. 9s. 9s. 6d. I OS. los. 6d. us. 12s. 12s. 6d. 13s. 
Ill 5 141 I 2 

13s. 6d. 14s. 14s. 6d. 15s. 15s. 6d. 1 6s. 6d. 17s. 6d« 19s. 
12121 2 41 

19s. 6d 20s. 22s. 50s. 
I III 

Some typical instances are given below : — 

1. Miss N works from 7 A.M. to 8 p.m. on five days a 
week, keeping Saturdays for housework. Her book shows 
an average of 21s. 6^d. over thirteen weeks. She makes 
waistcoats at 6^d. each, without sewing on buttons or making 
buttonholes. Her expenses for cottons are is. a week, and 
for fares is. 2d. 

2. Mrs. S works ten hours a day, and her sister almost as 
long, as trouser finishers. They sew in linings, make button- 
holes by hand, and put on buttons. Their books show an 
average for sixteen weeks of 9s. 8d. between them. 

3. Mrs. H complains of the reduction of wages. She 
makes children's sailor vests at 4d. and 5d. per dozen (4d. 
plain, 5d. with a small ornamental badge). Her book shows 
an average of 12s. io|d. over six weeks. She used to be 
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paid 6d. instead of 4d. for the plain vests until 1905, and 
could then earn much more. She can do six dozen in a day. 

4. Mrs. R's husband is a sailor, paid ^^4 per month, of 
which she gets 30s. and anything he brings back. He generally 
brings back money at the end of his six-weekly trips, but he 
always has to be kept for a week between trips, when he is 
earning nothing. There are four children at school and one 
earning about 8s. a week. Her book averages 4s. 6^d. over 
four weeks, and for that she works six or seven hours on four 
days a week. 

5. Mrs. A makes boys' sailor blouses finished with ribbons 
and drawn in at the waist with elastic. Her husband is a 
sailor and she gets half his pay, amounting to £2 ids. a 
month. Her book shows an average of 7s. 5^. over twenty- 
two weeks, for about eight or ten hours' work on four and a 
half days a week. Some weeks she makes more — for instance, 
one week she earned los. i^d., but that meant very late and 
long hours. 

6. Mrs. P, a trouser finisher, is paid 2^d., 2|d., and 3^d. 
a pair. She spends i^d. a day on travelling and 6d. a week 
on cotton and soap. A fire to heat the pressing iron is 
another expense. She works from eight to ten hours a day, 
and less on Saturday. Her earnings are fairly steady, except 
for a slack time in the summer ; she makes about is. 3d. on 
ordinary days and Qd. or lod. on Saturdays, amounting to 
about 7s. a week. 

7. Mrs. M makes a few trousers at a time for a local firm, 
often going two or three times a day to get half-a-dozen pairs. 
She complains of being kept waiting an hour when they owe 
her a few pence. 

8. Mrs. D's husband is a casual dock labourer. She 
does trouser finishing for seven or eight hours on four days a 
week. Her average per week for the month before she was 
visited was 5s. lo^d., and she has to spend 6d. or 8d. a week 
on cotton. 

The earnings for five weeks in the early part of 1907 of a 
tailor who worked at home have been copied from his wages- 
book and are set out below. Mr. G did '< very best work," e.g. 
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dress clothes, hunting and riding breeches ; but he only has 
work at certain seasons. These garments were all " bespoke/' 
and many of them were ordered by well-known people. 



Jurst Week. 




s. 


d. 


Third Week. 


;^ 


S. 


1/. 


Dress trousers 




2 


3 


Altering — at is. 








» M 




2 


3 


per job . 





8 





Serge „ 




2 





Dress trousers 





2 


9 


Dress „ 




2 


3 


Military trousers- 








Serge „ 




2 





striped 





5 





Dress „ 




2 


3 


Trousers 





3 


6 


» >» 




2 


3 


Riding breeches . 





5 





>> >i 




2 


3 


>» » 





3 


6 


Serge 




2 





>» » 



ft 


3 

5 


6 












»> »> 


w 


v^ 




£ 


19 


6 


Fourth Week. 


I 


16 


3 


Second Week. 


s. 


d 


7" 


s. 


d. 


White drill hunting 








Riding breeches . 





3 


6 


breeches . 





3 


9 


>> » 





3 


6 


White drill hunting 








>> » 





3 


6 


breeches . 





3 


3 


Alteration . 





I 





White drill hunting 








Trousers 





3 


3 


breeches . 





3 


9 


Hunting breeches 





8 


6 


Khaki breeches — 








>i >» • 





8 


6 


strapped, &c. . 





7 





>> »> 





8 


6 


Dress trousers 





3 





Breeches 

s. d. 





3 


6 




I 





^ 


2 


3 


9 


Fifth Wi 


fek. 












Huntii 


ig breeches 


8 6 








Trous< 


ITS . 




• 


2 9 








jt 


• 




• 


2 9 








Militai 


ry trousers 


2 6 









16 6 



Cotton and thread cost is. 6d. per week, and in addition 
fires for heating irons and soap for stretching breeches have 
to be provided. 

The man does not finish off breeches himself, but pays a 
woman is. or is. 6d. for each pair, according to the quality, 
and this has to be deducted from his earnings. 
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Shirts. 

The visitors noted that shirt-work was on the whole 
carried on by a lower class of workers than any of the other 
trades, and the number of dirty houses was greater. About 
nine-tenths of the work is done in the southern part of 
Plaistow, in the part of Canning Town south of the Barking 
Road, in Old Canning Town, Tidal Basin, and Custom House. 
The lower class of work is to be found mainly in some of the 
worst streets of that part of Canning Town known as the 
Hallsville area. 

In many cases the workers live in a group of streets 
near the middleman or the factory. Poplar firms giving out 
work seem to employ very few workers who do not live 
in the poorer streets of Old Canning Town or in the 
streets south of the Barking Road that are near to the Iron 
Bridge. 

Even the superior work seems to be done in the majority 
of instances by people who live in the poorer parts of South 
West Ham, though in a few cases the workers are to be found 
in the rather better streets of these neighbourhoods. In such 
cases they are the wives of men earning fairly regular 
wages. 

Ten of the workers live in the northern part of the 
borough, three of these in the same road as their middleman, 
the others in a very poor district. 

In 98 cases the workers obtained shirts direct from the 
factory, and in 93 cases from middlemen. 128 of the places 
from which work was taken out were in the borough, 13 in 
the City, 37 in Poplar, and 3 in other districts. 116 of the 
shirt-workers were married, but of these 4 were deserted 
wives, 31 were widows, and 34 single women. 18 of the 
husbands were casual dock labourers, 3 permanent dock 
labourers, 16 casual general labourers, 25 permanent general 
labourers. The remainder followed a variety of different 
occupations, but some workmen employed {e,g. in the iron 
and building trades) had irregular employment, and others 
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were frequently on short time. The latter remark is also true 
of some of those who described themselves as permanent 
labourers in factories. In several cases, workers had invalid 
husbands who had small pensions. 

There are many and various classes of shirts. The home 
workers visited were employed mainly either on cheap *' slop " 
shirts or on the following varieties : — 

Fancy coloured flannel shirts, with turn-over collars and 
pockets. 

White canvas shirts. 

Coarse coloured cotton shirts, with diagonal fronts, lined 
tops, and collar-bands — double stitched throughout. 

The following analysis will give some idea of the rates 
earned by shirt-workers of various grades : — 

No. of 
Observations. Rate per dozen. 



17 
44 
36 
16 



IS. to 2S. 6d. I Mejjiu^ workers, who do 
«.t0 3s:6d.' f some slop-work. 

3s. 4d. to 4s. 2d. ) Sp>ecially good workers, who 
5s. 6d. to 8s. J refuse slop-work. 

All shirts paid over is. lod. per dozen are double stitched, 
t\e. have two rows to each seam. 

Women learn shirt-work as indoor hands in factories, 
from middlemen and from friends. It is usual to make a 
payment of 5s., and give a fortnight's or a month's work for 
nothing. Women who have learnt the work in factories are 
usually more proficient than those who have learnt from 
friends. Generally they prefer the better class of work, 
because they can make more by it ; but s6metimes the 
cheaper work pays best, e.g. some shirts at is. 9d. a dozen 
may be so much less elaborate than some shirts at 2S. id. a 
dozen that it is possible to make considerably more at the 
lower rate. Often, however, the contrary is the case ; there 
is more work in the cheaper shirts, but less is paid for 
the work because the material is cheaper and the shirt will 
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sell for less. Some workers do not machine shirts, but only 
finish them. They rarely get enough work to make a living 
on finishing. In one case, Miss T made from los. to 12s. a 
week, but she worked fourteen hours a day. 
The following rates were paid : — 

i^d. to 2^d. per dozen = 7 buttons and barring.^ 

2jd. to4d. „ =8 „ „ 

I id. to IS. yd. „ =1 buttonhole, buttons, silk herringboning, &c. 

3d. to 4jd. „ = I 



» » »> 



The coarse slop-work is disliked by the better workers. 
One reason for this is that the cheap material is often full of 
lime, which causes the eyes to smart and running at the nose. 
Slop-workers complain that their rooms become covered with 
white dust. It is obvious that if such material is to be made 
up at all, the best conditions as to space and ventilation are 
required, and the work would be better carried on in the 
factory than in the home. 

Buttonholes are made in the middlemen's workshops, or 
at the factory, where work is obtained direct. The visitors 
did not find in any instance that the home workers possessed 
the elaborate buttonhole machines. Home workers made 
buttonholes by hand in two cases only. 

In the shirt trade frequent complaints were made by the 
workers that shirt-making was less well paid than formerly. 
This is no doubt partly due to the introduction into the 
factories of machines worked by power, so that the home 
workers are competing with a larger output from indoor 
workers. One middleman was said to have reduced his 
payments quite recently from 2s. 5d. per dozen to 2s. 3d. 
Women who have been at the trade for some years also state 
that more elaborate work is now required for the same money. 
The prices paid for certain kinds of work are considered to 
be specially unremunerative, e.g, yd. per dozen for boys' 
flannelette shirts. There would appear also to be a good 
deal of diversity between the rates paid for the same work by 

^ Barring is the buttonhole stitching which prevents tearing where the seams are 
o{>en at the cuffs and tail. 
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different employers. One middleman paid 9d. a dozen for 
shirts paid at is. 3d. by another firm. In another case the 
middleman pays yd. per dozen and a factory lod. Mrs. F 
has worked for two factories and five middlewomen. She 
found that the better firm paid 3s. 3d. per dozen for shirts 
with a small collar-band (paid at 6d. per dozen if given out 
separately), while another firm paid 2S. i^d. a dozen for shirts 
without the band, making the considerable difference of 7Jd. 
per dozen. She worked for a time as an indoor hand for a 
middlewoman, to whom she paid 2d. a day for the use of the 
room, working from 7 a.m. to 10 P.M., and receiving piece- 
work rates. Her wages-book during that period shows an 
average of 6s. lod. per week. Another worker for the same 
middlewoman found that she paid is. 4d. per dozen for shirts 
paid at is. lod. per dozen by the less good of the above- 
mentioned factories. In another case two middlemen paid 
IS. 8d. and is. 2d. per dozen respectively for the same class 
of shirts. The weekly wages earned are shown in the two 

following tables : — 

A. Wages-Book. 





Number of Observations^ 93. 




9d. 


IS. 2S. 2S. 6d 3s. 3s. 6d. 4s. 4s. 6d 


5 s. 5 s. 6d. 


I 


222 3 5^ 3 " 


7 " 


6s. 


6s. 6d 7s. 7s. 6d. 8s. 8s. 6d. 9s. 9s. 6d. 


I OS. I OS. 6d. 


7 


5531432 


2 I 


IIS. 


IIS. 6d. 13s. 13s. 6d. 14s. i6s. 6d. 17s. 


17 s. 6d. 1 8s. 


4 


112 III 


I I 



B. Estimated Earnings. 

Number of Observations, 87. 

IS. 6d 2S. 6d. 3s. 3s. 6d. 4s. 4s. 6d. 5s. 5s. 6d. 6s. 6s. 6d. 
I 472319375 

7s. 7s. 6d. 8s. 8s. 6d. 9s. 9s. 6d. los. los. 6d. iis. iis. 6d. 
8353711 1 I 2 

I2S. I2S. 6d. 13s. 13s. 6d. 14s. 15s. 1 6s. 6d. 20s. 
412 121 II 



^ One of these women formerly worked as indoor hand in same place ; she then 
made (by wages-book) 9s. weekly. 
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The following are typical instances of earnings in the 
shirt trade : — 

1. Mrs. K's book shows an average of 4s. gd. over twenty- 
two weeks, the entries varying from 9s. ij^d. to is. i^d., as 
the work is so irregular. If she has work, she will begin at 
5.30 A.M. and work on till 9 or 10 o'clock. Her husband is 
an invalid with a pension of iis., and does the house- work. 
She can manage to do two dozen shirts at lod. in the day 
with hard work, but she is old, and probably not a very quick 
worker. 

2. Mrs. P supports herself and her boy at school by shirt- 
finishing. Her wages-book shows an average of 7s. sJd. over 
twenty-seven weeks. She works for a middlewoman, who 
tries to give her work as regularly as possible, as she is de- 
pendent on it. In the weeks during which she earned over 
9s. 6d. she worked from 5 a.m. till midnight, and the middle- 
woman could not believe she had accomplished so much 
without help. 

3. Mrs. L receives about 5s. a week from a sailor son ; 
otherwise she supports herself and her boy at school on 
cheap shirt-work — her book shows an average of 5s. gd. over 
ten weeks ; she works from 7 a.m. to 8 P.M. 

4. Mrs. B and her daughter support themselves on shirt- 
work. The mother is a shirt-finisher, and the daughter a 
machinist. There is a boy who has left school, but he is 
not yet in work, and has to be supported. They work 
seven or eight hours a day — the daughter's book shows an 
average of iis. 3fd. over four weeks — the mother's, 9s. id. 
over nine weeks. When the mother earned over los., it 
meant working from 5.30 a.m. till 10 or 11 p.m. She gets 
2d. per dozen for finishing, i.e. 72 buttons and 48 bars. 

5. Miss N does the best double-stitched shirt-work only. 
She works for a middleman, and is paid 2S. 4d. and 2s. 6d. 
per dozen. Her book shows an average of iis. i^d. over 
forty-eight weeks. 

6. Miss T can make three to three and a half dozen of 
the best shirts weekly at 3s. 2d. or 3s. 5d. a dozen when she 
can get them, but she estimates that she does not earn more 
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than 8s. to los. per week. Last year she kept an account of 
her earnings, and they amounted to ;^2o. 

7. Miss F, who used to work as an indoor hand in the 
same factory, does good-class work. She is paid 2S. 46., 3s., 
and 3s. 6d. a dozen, and considers that she can make a good 
living at it. Her book shows an average of 17s. 4fd. over 
fourteen weeks. She works factory hours, and lives with her 
sister, paying her 8s. a week. 

8. The Misses X work for a City firm, whose name they 
never reveal lest they should be undersold. They have no 
travelling expenses, as the firm send work and pay by cheque. 
They are not paid by the week, but when a batch of work is 
finished ; the firm may send as many as twenty dozen at a 
time. They work almost continuously for twelve hours a day. 
They kept accounts for the last three years. Last year they 
made between them £1 ^ week on an average, taking two 
weeks* holiday and being unable to work for two weeks. The 
year before they made 25s. a week, and the year before that 
15s. At present, they estimate that they together make an 
average of 28s. to 30s. per week. 

Blouses. 

About 75 per cent, of the workers employed in blouse- 
making live in the better parts of Plaistow, West Ham, and 
Stratford, and in certain streets in Forest Gate and Upton 
Park, where the rent is often 12s. to 14s. a week. It is 
noticeable that of those who live in Forest Gate and Upton 
Park, a considerable number live with their parents, while 
others have several brothers or sisters living with them, who 
are occupied in various ways, often as clerks. A great many 
of these outworkers, who live in the better neighbourhood, 
are the tenants of whole houses. Of the small number who 
live in poorer parts, such as inexpensive streets in Stratford, 
West Ham, or Canning Town, about one-third are tenants of 
whole houses, but several inhabit one room, and just support 
themselves by the work. These poorer blouse-makers are 
mainly employed on the cheaper class of work. In seventy 
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cases the work was obtained direct from the factory, and in 
eleven cases from middlemen. Thirty-two of the places where 
the work was given out were in the borough, forty in the 
City, and two elsewhere. Thirty-nine of the workers were 
married, seven were widows, and thirty-eight single women. 
Two of the widows were in receipt of Poor Law relief. 

Four of the husbands were dock labourers, four were 
general labourers, and the remainder followed various occu- 
pations. In some cases the husband's work was very 
irregular. Mr. X, for example, who is connected with the 
building trade, earned 30s. to 35s. weekly in the summer ; 
in the winter he was much out of work, and helped his wife, 
who worked all the year round at blouses. They averaged 
at blouse- work 32s. id. for the seven weeks recorded in 
their wages-book. 

A number of the single women were girls, living with 
parents in a comfortable position, who preferred to work at 
home. They often did not contribute to the household 
expenses, or, if at all, very irregularly. Some of these girls 
were delicate, which was a reason for their working at home 
instead of at the factory. In a few cases blouse-making was 
supplementary to private dress-making. 

Blouses vary very much in quality, and in the amount of 
work required. The rates paid for cheap blouses run from 
IS. id. to 5s. 6d. a dozen. The majority of the women visited 
were engaged on work of this class. For better work, from 
6s. 9d. to I OS. 6d. per dozen was paid, and for the best from 
8s. to 1 6s. per dozen. One worker was paid is., is. 4d., and 
2S. for single blouses. Some even of the cheaper blouses 
entail a considerable amount of work. For example, certain 
blouses paid at 2s. gd. per dozen had ten tucks down each 
side, one box-pleat down the front, five tucks down the back, 
and tucked cuffs and collars. It would be a very hard day's 
work to make six of these. Other blouses paid at the rate of 
4s. per dozen had twenty tucks in front, ten at the back, a 
box-pleat edged with piping, insertion, and tucked collars 
and cuffs. It would be a hard day's work to make four. 
The middleman is paid 8s. per dozen for these blouses. The 
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prices paid by difiFerent firms for blouses requiring an equal 
amount of work are by no means uniform. 

The middlemen, as a rule, pay less than the employers of 
labour direct. Miss A, for example, was getting 8s. per dozen 
from a factory, for much less elaborate blouses than those which 
a middleman was paying Miss B 4s. per dozen for making. 

Miss B is a very good worker. She used to make sample 
blouses for a firm which has now failed, naming her own 
prices. She now makes elaborate net blouses with tucks and 
insertions for is. to is. 4d.- each. The wholesale price for 
these blouses is 8s. iid., and the retail price 12s. to 15s. 

The cheaper work is sometimes found to pay best. Mrs. 
B, for example, makes quite plain shirt blouses, without 
collars or cuffs, at is. id. per dozen, and blouses with tucks 
and insertions for 2s. 6d. per dozen. She prefers those at 
is. id. 

Sometimes the home worker does not make blouses from 
beginning to end, but only prepares part of them, the rest 
being done in the factory. Mrs. C, for instance, made tucked 
fronts with embroidery let in, at 4d. per dozen, tucked backs 
at 3d. per dozen, and cufiFs and collar-bands to match at 2d. 
per dozen and ijd. per dozen respectively. She, like many 
other blouse-makers, complained of the pay. She can only 
make from 3s. to 6s. per week, working from six to eight 
hours a day, and she uses about is. worth of cotton, 
which she has to provide. The workers complain that the 
prices paid for blouses have lately been reduced. This is 
probably due in part to the recent demand for elaborate 
cheap blouses. Miss X, who lives alone in one room and is 
entirely dependent on her earnings, complained that the firms 
she works for used to give 12s., 15s., and 19s. per dozen for 
making net and silk blouses which they now pay at the rate 
of 5s. and 9s. Some workers, however, are satisfied with 
their earnings. The sisters D had earned an average of 
30s. 5^d. in the eleven weeks before they were visited, one of 
them working constantly, and the other less regularly. Girls 
are sometimes taken on as learners or assistants and are paid 
from 4s. to I OS. weekly. 
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The tables printed below show the weekly wages as taken 
from wages-books, and as estimated by the workers. 

A. Wages-Book. 
Number of Observations^ 34. 

4s. 6d. 5s. 6s. 6s. 6d. 7s. 6d. 8s. 8s. 6d. 9s. los. los. 6d. 
3111 22441 I 

IIS. 13s. 14s. 6d. 15s. 16s. 6d. 17s. i8s. 20s. 25s. 39s. 6d. 
II 122 1131 I 

B. Estimated Earnings. 
Number of Observations^ 43. 

2S. 6d. 4s. 6d. 5s. 5s. 6d. 6s. 7s. 7s. 6d. 8s. 8s. 6d. 9s. 
I 231142213 

los. los. 6d. IIS. IIS. 6d. 12s. 12s. 6d. 13s. 13s. 6d. 
21521212 

14s. 15s. 1 6s. 1 6s. 6d. 17s. 
131 I I 

The following are instances from wages-books of earnings 
of individuals : — 

Miss F works 6 hours 5 days a week and averages 6s. 4d. 
Miss C „ 8 hours 5 days „ „ „ 14s. 7d. 
Miss D „ 6 days 8 to 10 hours „ „ 8s. 8^d. 

Miss E „ 5 days 5 to 6 hours „ „ 5s. 7d. 

In cases where the work is very irregularly given out, and 
is demanded by the firm by a particular time, long hours are 
sometimes worked at a stretch, e,g. 4 a.m. to 9 p.m. There 
was no case recorded of Sunday work in this trade, but that 
does not necessarily mean that it does not occur. 

Mrs. Y is a widow with three children, of whom two are 
at school and the third is an idiot. Her brother lives with her 
and pays 12s. per week. She pay 6s. for half a house with 
three rooms and has 4s. parish relief. She estimates that she 
works six or seven hours a day for five days a week. Her 
wages-book shows an average of 5s. 4fd. for eighteen weeks, 
the sums earned in different weeks varying from is. 9d. to 
8s. 7Jd. 
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The following is a set of rules given to outdoor employ6s 
by a firm in this trade : — 

Any worker who shall make goods inferior to pattern will 
not be paid full making price, and if such badly made gar- 
ments have to be altered by another worker, the cost of such 
alterations will be charged to the worker at fault. 

Any worker damaging or losing any material belonging to 
the Firm will be charged with the cost of the material. 

Every worker is expected to count all parts of garments, 
and measure all trimmings, as soon as they are given out, and 
to notify any errors at once to the Forewoman. Otherwise, 
if a machinist is short of materials, such material will be 
treated as though lost or damaged by the machinist. 

Every worker must be on the lookout for any flaws or 
damages or variations in shades, in materials, &c., and must 
not go on with the work, if there is any difficulty, without the 
assistance of the Forewoman. 

If a worker makes up any garments in damaged materials 
or wrong shades, the cost of remedying the defects will be 
charged to such worker. 

Superior needles, sewing cottons, and sewing silks of same 
number and quality as used in the patterns must be provided 
by the workers at their own expense. These and any other 
necessary articles or materials may be bought from the Fore- 
woman at cost price. Work books ^ must be provided by the 
workers, which can also be purchased at cost price. The 
Forewoman will give receipts for all payments. 

No worker must take out more work than she can com- 
plete in from three to five days. All work must be returned 
within that time after having been taken out. The work must 
be returned unmade at once, if for any reason it cannot be 
finished within that time. 

If any worker keeps work out more than five days, and it 
is sent or telegraphed for by the firm, the cost of fares or 
telegrams will be charged to the worker at fault. 

^ Books in which particulars of work and wages are entered. 
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Underclothing. 

The women employed in this form of home work live 
mainly in the poorer parts of the best wards of the borough. 
Nearly 80 per cent, have their homes in the Forest Gate and 
Upton wards, and very many live with their parents in whole 
houses. Only one worker on the list lives in the south of West 
Ham, and she has a whole house at 9s. 6d. in a poor street in 
Canning Town. The others live in respectable streets in West 
Ham ward and Stratford. Out of 34 workers, 1 2 were married, 
1 7 single, and 5 widows. All but two worked for factories or 
shops, of which eighteen were in the City, eleven in West 
Ham, and three elsewhere. Four lived in one room, but two 
of these worked in a separate workroom. Two worked for 
middlemen. In three cases the husbands were out of work ; 
one husband was at the Distress Committee's Farm Colony, 
one was a blind street-seller, one was a casual dock labourer 
in temporary work, four were general labourers in work, 
and the list of twelve was made up by a boxmaker and a 
hairdresser. 

The following rates were paid for the different kinds of 
work : — 



Combinations, 4s. to 8s. per dozen. 

„ 8s. to 1 6s. ,, 

Chemises and drawers, is. per dozen. 
Petticoats, is. 6d. to 2s. per dozen. 
,, 4s. 6d. to 6s. „ 



Camisoles, 2s. to 3s. per dozen. 

„ 3s. to 5s. 9d. „ 
Nightdresses, is. to 2s. 3d. perdoz, 
„ 2s. to 6s. 9d. „ 



In some cases women have been employed as indoor 
hands in a factory before their marriage, and continue to 
work for the same employer. Sometimes a skilful worker 
will make her own designs. Several of the workers were 
allowed to send and receive goods by carrier, paying the 
carriage. In point of pay, this is one of the most variable of 
trades. As much as 3s. a day can be made in good work 
such as camisoles, a dozen of which can be finished in a day. 
But in another case, is. 3d. a dozen was offered for making 
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ladies' pinafores. There was, too, a square yoke with a frill to 
be made and gathered on it, a 5-inch frill to be gathered, 
hemmed, felled, and joined. There was also a hook and a 
button to sew on, and a loop and buttonhole to make by 
hand. A woman whose wages-book showed an average of 
4s. 3d. a week refused to take this job, as she found, after a 
week's trial, that she took three days to do two dozen, working 
almost continuously, and each dozen took a thousand yards 
of cotton, for which she had to pay 8d. or 9d. Her usual 
hours she estimates at eight, on six days a week. Two sisters 
working together average between 20s. and 30s. a week. 
They make combinations, paid at 8s. to i6s. a dozen, and 
are not required to go to the factory, but spend is. 6d. a 
week on the carrier, and receive their wages by cheque. 

Below are tables of weekly wages earned by workers in this 
group as taken from the wages-books, and as estimated. 

A, Wages-Book. 
Number of Observations^^ 10. 

4s. 7s. 8s. 9s. 6d. I OS. IIS. 14s. 15s. 17s. 
Ill I I 112 I 

B, Estimated Earnings. 

Number of Observations^ 21. 

4s. 5s. 6s. 6d. 7s. 8s. 9s. 9s. 6d. iis. 12s. 13s. 14s. 
II I III I 132 I 

15s. 6d. 17s. 17s. 6d. 19s. 20s. 21s. 6d. 31s. 
II III I I 

Particulars of individual workers' wages are as follows : — 
The Misses A, who do not work very long hours, averaged 
15s. each over thirteen weeks. They were making combina- 
tions, for which they were paid 4s. to 8s. per dozen. The 
house and surroundings were comfortable, and they were not 
obliged to work. Two other sisters, who were evidently well 
ofiF, said they averaged 20s. to 23s. Their father was out of 
work the week they were visited, but it was not generally 
necessary for them to work except to pay for dress. 

T 
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Mrs. A, whose husband is in regular work, earning 27s. 
a week, works to keep her mother, who does house-work 
in return. She works from 6 A.M. till 9 p.m., with ten 
minutes for each meal. Her weekly earnings come to 
13s. 6d. on some work, such as babies' clothes, dropping to 
6s. 5d. on chemises. 

Mrs. B has worked for two City houses. She used to 
work for a firm which paid her 4s. to 6s. 9d. per dozen for 
nightdresses. She made her own designs for them, but they 
paid her nothing for the sketches. Her book shows an 
average of 19s. 4^. over twenty weeks, during which she 
worked for this firm, which has now left o£F business. The 
second firm paid her 2s. to 3s. 6d. per dozen for nightdresses, 
and her wages-book showed an average of iis. 4^. over 
thirty-two weeks. 

Mrs. C, a widow, entirely dependent on the work, does 
underclothing of various kinds in a one-roomed lodging for 
which she pays 4s. Her book shows an average of 14s. ifd. 
over a period of rather more than sixteen weeks. She esti- 
mates that she works ten hours daily, including Saturday. 
Cotton costs her is. per week. She makes, among other 
things, ladies' fancy calico chemises at is. 6d. per dozen. 
The seams must be hemmed and finished neatly, and the 
back must be gathered ; there are ten tucks eight inches long, 
and three rows of insertion in the front, embroidery round 
the three rows of insertion and round the neck and sleeves, a 
button and a hand-made buttonhole. 

Mrs. D's husband is a casual labourer, who has been a 
good deal out of work. There are four children to be kept. 
She estimates that she works from eight to ten hours a day 
on six days in the week, and her wages-book shows that she 
earned an average of i8s. id. over eighteen weeks. Her work 
is making petticoats at 4s. 6d. to 6s. per dozen, and she has 
to pay IS. a week for a machine, and from 8d. to is. a week 
for cotton. The 6s. petticoats have a plain flounce, and an 
elaborate flounce with tucks, gathers, embroidery, insertion, 
and ribbon. 
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Costumes, &c. 

Very few of the workers in this group live in the south 
of the borough. The majority were found in better class 
streets in Stratford, Forest Gate, and Upton. One or two 
rented their houses by the month ; but, on the other hand, 
one woman was living in a single room. The work is, how- 
ever, mostly of a good class, and is only entrusted to a rather 
superior type of home worker. It is not taken in order to 
supplement casual earnings, but for some special reason, or 
for pocket-money. Fourteen of the women were married, 
two were widows, and twelve were single. One of the married 
women had an invalid husband receiving Poor Law relief. 

The work was obtained in twenty-four cases from factories, 
and in four from middlemen. In five cases the places from 
which the work was given out were in the borough, in twenty 
cases in the City, and in three elsewhere. 

The rates for different kinds of work were as follows : — 

Skirts. Bodice and Skirt. Mantles. Dressing-gowns. 

8s. to los. 28. 3d. each. 6s. to 8s. 5d. to is. 3d. each, 

per dozen. 8s. 6d. to 21s. each per dozen. 

(one case). 

Children's Sailor Costumes. Milliners. 

2^. to 8^d. each. is. lod. to 4s. 6d. per dozen 

(sun bonnets). 

All the workers in this group appeared to own their 
machines. In some cases materials and models are sent by 
West End firms, and the work is largely done by hand. The 
costumiers sometimes do private work, and are practically 
private dressmakers, who eke out their means by taking work 
from shops. One of them, for instance, was living in a house 
rented at £2 i6s. 4d. per month, and kept a servant and a 
house boy. There were the usual complaints that the work 
is paid less well than formerly — Mrs. K, for instance, said that 
she used to get 4s. per dozen for machining white drill coats, 
which were now paid 3s. 6d. per dozen. 
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The tables given below show the weekly earnings as given 
by wages-books and by the estimates of the workers : — 

A, Wagks-Book. 

Number of Observations^ 7. 

9s. 6d. IIS. 6d. 14s. 6d. 15s. 6d. 17s. 27s. 29s. 
I I I till 

B. Estimated Earnings. 

Number of Observations^ 2 1 . 

5s. 6d. 6s. 6s. 6d. los. los. 6d. iis. 12s. 13s. 6d. 
I I I 2 I II I 

15s. i6s. 17s. i8s. i8s. 6d. 2 IS. 6d. 37s. 6d. j£^ los. 
41121 I I I 

The following individual cases may be cited : — 

Mr. X and his daughter make shirts at 8s., 9s., and los. 
per dozen, and mantles at 7s. per dozen. Occasional help is 
given by the wife and younger daughter. The former also 
goes to the City to fetch the work daily, and sometimes twice 
a day. The journey costs her 6d. each time. They estimate 
that they can only make ^i a week on an average. One 
week recently they made ^^i 17s. by working very long 
hours, but 3s. must be deducted from that for fares and 2s. 
for hooks, eyes, and cotton. The house was very clean, and 
the family evidently respectable people. Mr. X was unable 
to get work at his own trade. 

Mrs. Y is able to make a good living by making babies' 
cashmere cloaks lined with silk and trimmed with lace, paid 
at I OS. to 24s. per dozen. She estimates that she can make 
35s. to £2 weekly. She says, however, that trade is now bad, 
and that she used to be able to make more formerly. 

Mrs. Z is also fortunate in her work. She makes butcher's 
coats, and can always make 17s. to ;£i per week. 

Miscellaneous Clothing. 

Under this group come the makers of various articles of 
wearing apparel, of whom only a few were found in each 
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trade — makers of ties, belts, corsets, and collars, plain and 
fancy braces, artificial flowers, boots and shoes. The majority 
of the workers live in the north of the borough, in respectable 
streets, and in many cases are tenants of whole houses. The 
tie-makers are often pocket-money earners, and live with their 
parents, sometimes in houses rented at 12s. to 13s. a week. 
The worst paid work, such as fur work, and the cheaper kinds 
of flower-making, seems to be done by women living in the 
poorer districts in both the north and south of the borough. 
The husbands of many of these are out of work. Some of the 
best machine work and buttonhole making is done by workers 
who live in streets that can be called neither good nor bad, 
in the better parts of Canning Town and rather poor parts of 
Plaistow. Most of the regular outwork of this group is done 
in the north of the borough. Among 40 workers there were 
22 married women, 5 widows, and 13 single women. Only 
one worked for a middleman, and of the employing firms, 31 
were in the City, i in West Ham, 6 elsewhere ; in two cases 
information on this point was refused. Three of the workers 
lived in one room, but one of these went elsewhere to work. 
Two widows and an aged single woman were receiving Poor 
Law relief. In many cases, members of the family help in 
the work. Rates of pay are as follows : — 

7Ye fVarkers, — iid. to is. id. per dozen for silk ties ; 3fd. to 9d. per 
dozen for white ties, and coloured cotton ties. Expenditure on cotton, 
23. per week. 

Corset Machining, — 2s. 3d. per dozen, 6^d. a week having to be 
spent on cotton. 

Ladie^ Belts. — 5d. to 2s. or 3s. per dozen. 

GentlemetCs Belts. — 4d. to yd. per dozen ; fancy belts, 7s. 6d. per 
dozen. 

Artificial Flower-making. — Best price per gross, is. to is. gd. ; best 
price per dozen, i^d. to 9d. Inferior work, id* to ij^d. a gross. 

Bootpads. — 3s. a gross. 

Feather Curling. — 3s. Qd. per dozen plumes. 

The workers in certain of these trades are required to go 
very often for work, in several cases daily, and they complain 
of being kept waiting. 

A good many of the trades in this group are seasonal, and 
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there seem to be more cases of short hours than in other 
groups, probably because of the irregular character of the 
work. In some of these trades, such as artificial flower- making, 
the character of the work varies a good deal, and some work 
pays much better than other. 

The following weekly earnings have been tabulated from 
the wages-books, or compiled from the estimates of the 

workers : — 

A. Wagks-Book. 

Number of Observations y i8. 

6s. 6s. 6d. I2S. 13s. 13s. 6d. 14s. 6d. i6s. 6d. 17s. 17s. 6d. 19s. 
12712 I iiii 

B. Estimated Earnings. 

Number of Observations y 27. 

4s. 4s. 6d. 5s. 6s. 6s. 6d. 7s. 7s. 6d. 8s. 9s. los. 6d. us. 
211222122 I 2 

I2S. 13s. 17s. 6d. 19s. 23s. 6d. 27s. 6d. 
13 21 I I 

Particulars of individual workers' earnings are as 
follows : — 

1. Mrs. X, a tie-maker, estimates that she makes iSs. to ^i 
weekly. When she is busy, she employs two outdoor hands to 
make ties, which she finishes, but at other times she does the 
whole work herself. Her husband, who is a clerk, is delicate 
and out of work. She can make one dozen ties, for which 
she is paid iid. per dozen, in two hours, and says that for 
the same work some firms give 6d. She goes to the City 
every day. 

2. Miss F makes ^i 7s. 5d. (average over 11 weeks) 
with help from her sister, but has to spend from 2s. to 4s. 6d. 
on cotton and silk. She goes early by workmen's train to the 
City every day, and the fares come to is. o^. a week. 

3. The Misses S and their mother work at ties. They 
employ three outdoor workers, and their aunt helps with 
ironing. The wages-books for the seven workers, if divided 
equally, show 12s. 4d. each over 25 weeks. Miss S has to 
go to the City daily, and twice on pay-day. She spends 
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2S. 6d. a week on fares, and is often kept waiting. On cotton 
she spends about is. a week. 

4. Miss M works at the belt trade, the season for which 
lasts from March to August. She spends from eight to ten 
hours a day at it when she has work, and her book shows 
an average of 13s. 5^. over nine weeks. She spends is. 6d. 
and sometimes 2s. a week on fares, and from is. 6d. to is. 9d. 
on coloured cottons. She is paid is. 6d. a dozen for silk 
belts, which have three bones to be cut and pierced for sew- 
ing, tucks to be made, and the buckle to be fixed. The pay 
for elastic belts with four or five slides sewn on is 6d. a dozen. 
More elaborate belts are 5s. a dozen. She also makes ladies' 
ties, at 5d. to 2s. a dozen, and boot-pads. She says that pay 
has gone down for the same work, and more elaborate work 
has to be done for the same money. 

5. Mrs. D works regularly during the season (August to 
November) at gentlemen's felt belts strapped with leather, 
for making which she gets 2 s. a dozen, and also at making 
braces, for which 4d. to yd. a dozen is paid. She makes a 
dozen belts in a day of seven or eight hours. She saves her 
earnings, in case her husband, a labourer, should be much 
out of work. 

6. Mrs. C can earn from 25s. to 30s. all the year round, 
but the season for her work — patent belts — only lasts from 
March to October. During the season she employs about 
six indoor and six outdoor hands on piecework, uses two 
rooms as workrooms, and employs a girl to go to the City 
daily. Belts have to be pressed with irons, and she pays 
3s. a week for gas to heat the irons and light the work- 
room. 

7. The Misses P, two sisters, are boot machinists. They 
work eleven hours a day on five days a week, and four on 
Saturdays, and averaged 34s. 5d. a week between them over 
twelve weeks, spending every week 2s. on fares and 2s. on 
cotton, paste, ink, &c. 

8. Miss H makes artificial flowers for a firm whose 
home work season lasts through the three autumn months. 
She is paid ij^d. to 9d. per dozen. The superior work pays 
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very much the best, as it does not take much longer to do 
than the poorer kinds, and is paid at a higher rate. 

9. Mrs. K also makes artificial flowers when she can get 
work. When visited, she was working at sprays with twenty- 
four small flowers, leaves and stem, at i^. per spray. 

10. Mrs. F makes rosebuds at is. 9d. per gross, a gross 
taking fourteen hours. Her employers' home work season is 
May to August, for export trade only, though they have in- 
door hands all the year round. 

1 1. Mrs. Y is a feather curler. She was apprenticed in a 
factory, where she earned 2s. a week for three months, 3s. 
for nine months, 4s. for the second year, and 5s. for the third. 
Some years ago she earned 26s. a week as an indoor hand 
making aigrettes, but the work given out is very badly paid 
and irregular. She has seldom earned as much as 7s. or 9s. 
lately, but has occasionally had private orders which paid 
much better. She earned 2s. 6d. curling a single feather boa 
for a private order, whereas the firm for whom she usually 
worked would give 2s. 9d. per dozen for feather boas. With 
work of this kind the firms sometimes send an agent to several 
of their workers, and give it to whichever woman offers to do 
it at the lowest price. 

Matchboxes. 

Nearly all the workers in this group live in some of the very 
poorest roads off Stratford High Street. The reason of this 
is probably that these streets are near Bow, where two match 
factories are situated. There are also a few matchbox makers 
who live in the poorest parts of Canning Town. Eleven of 
the workers visited were married, and in six cases their 
husbands were casual labourers whose earnings were esti- 
mated as falling between 7s. and 15s. per week. Five were 
widows, one of whom received Poor Law relief, and three 
were single women. The work was all obtained direct from 
factories ; in one case from a factory in the borough and in 
ten outside. A few cases of other boxmaking paid at 9d. to 
IS. 9d. per gross are included. 

Matchboxes are paid at 2^. to 3^. per gross, and particu- 
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larly large ones at is. ij^d. The outworkers are expected to 
supply flour for the paste, soda and hemp string. It is esti- 
mated that these expenses amount to about 6d. on fourteen 
gross. The workers complain that fetching work and waiting 
for it to be given out may waste half the day. One firm is 
said to give out only seven gross at a time, and the worker 
may not be able to obtain fresh work at once when she takes 
it back. Written particulars are not always supplied to the 
worker. 

The following tables show the earnings of nineteen match- 
box makers : — 

A. Wages-Book. 

Number of Observations^ 10. 

2S. 6d. 3s. 3s. 6d. 4s. 5s. 5s. 6d. 8s. 6d. 9s. 6d. 
112211 I I 

B, Estimated Earnings. 

Number of Observations^ 9. 

3s. 6d. 5s. 6d. 6s. 6d. 7s. 6d. 9s. us. 
I 3 I 2 II 

Mrs. N, whose husband is a casual labourer whose earn- 
ings average 8s. a week, showed her wages-book to the 
visitor. She had made an average of 8s. 3d. for the previous 
six weeks. She is paid is. i^. a gross for large matchboxes, 
and can make one gross in seven hours. She aims at making 
i^ gross per day, but does not always manage it. In one of 
these weeks she made los. 10^, but that meant very hard 
and continuous work. She spends about 6d. weekly on gum 
and id. on string. 

Mrs. N manages to secure a regular supply of work. 
She makes seven lots of small boxes consisting of seven gross 
each every week, and earns 9s. o^d., spending is. yd. on 
materials. 

Miscellaneous Trades other than Clothing. 

This group comprises sackmakers, brushmakers, paper 
bag makers, and makers of various articles, e.g, curtain loops 
and umbrella tassels. 
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The sackmakers, of whom particulars are given, live in 
two or three of the poorest streets oflF Stratford High Street, 
and the families rarely inhabit more than two rooms. 

Some of the brushmakers live in the same area or in roads 
oflF West Ham Lane. The majority have only two or three 
rooms, but there are three instances in which workers live in 
rather better roads and are tenants of whole houses. 

The bagmakers inhabit poor streets, both in the north and 
south of the borough, but umbrella finishers are found in 
fairly good neighbourhoods. 

Of the thirty-six workers in this group there were twenty- 
two married women, seven widows, and seven single women. 

Of the twenty-two married women, twenty gave the 
estimated earnings of their husbands. Eight were casual 
labourers, whose earnings were between 7s. and 15s., while 
four had regular work, and were put down as earning be- 
tween 30s. and £2. The eight others ranged between i8s. 
and 27s. 

Thirty-two received the work from factories and four 
through middlemen. 

In seventeen cases the work obtained was from factories or 
middlemen in the borough, and in seventeen cases from out- 
side ; of the latter four were in the City and one in the West 
End. One third of the workers lived in less than three rooms, 
and two in one room. In a few cases help was given by 
husbands or by children after school hours. One widow was 
in receipt of Poor Law relief. 

The rates of pay are as follows : — 

Sackmakers, is. 8d. per 100 sacks. 

Toothbrush makers, 4s., 4s. 6d., and 5s. a gross, according to the 
number of holes. 

Hairbrush makers, from is. 8d. to 2s. 11 d. a dozen, according to the 
number of holes. 

Umbrella tassel makers, is. to 8s. a gross, according to size and 
quality. 

With the exception of umbrella tassel making in which 
wire and cotton has to be paid for, and flour for paper bag 
making, the only expenses of workers in this group are for 
travelling. 
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The weekly earnings tabulated from the wages-books and 
from estimates of the workers are given below : — 

A. Wages-Book. 

Number of Observations^ 10. 

2S. 6d. 3s. 6d. 4s. 6d. 5s. 5s. 6d. 7s. 6d. 9s. its. 
I I 211 121 

B. Estimated Earnings, 
Number of Observations^ 25. 

3s. 4s. 5s. 5s. 6d. 6s. 6d. 7s. 7s. 6d. 8s. 8s. 6d. 
233 
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Sadis. 

The sack- workers are usually women of a very poor class, 
and in a considerable number of instances their husbands are, 
or have lately been, irregular workers. The visitors several 
times made the note : '' Room very poorly furnished but very 
clean." Wages-books are not generally used, but tickets with 
the price to be paid for the work are fastened on to the 
bundles of sacks, and they are paid by the ticket. It is not 
usual to ask for either security or reference ; probably because 
the materials are of very little value, but before taking on a 
woman as a home worker, the employer gives her a sack as 
a trial, and sends her more work if it is done satisfactorily. 
Sackmakers often complain that the work is very hard, 
and that their hands are cut by the tar rope and by the 
coarse needles. Examples of individual earnings are given 
below : — 

Mrs. B, a widow, estimates that she makes from 8s. 4d. 
to 9s. 2d. on sacks paid at the rate of is. 8d. per 100, work- 
ing eight hours a day for six days. Her married children 
allow her 4s., and she lives on this and by what she earns at 
sack-making, paying 4s. rent for two rooms and the use of a 
scullery. 
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Mrs. C, a widow whose son and daughter are in regular 
work and give her i6s. 6d. towards housekeeping, does 250 
sacks regularly per week, bringing in 4s. 2d. to supplement 
their earnings. 

Mrs. D and her husband, who is out of work, do 500 
sacks weekly, making 8s. 4d. She estimates that she gene- 
rally works ten hours a day, and her husband about three. 

Sack-repairing would appear to be better paid than sack- 
making. Mr. H is a sack-repairer whose wife supplements 
his earnings by charing and washing. He is paid is. 8d. a 
score, and estimates that he makes los. to 12s. per week. 
The employer supplies hemp and old sacks which are used 
as material for patching. 

Bmshes. 

Brush-making is apt to be dangerous when carried on as 
home work. As the kitchen is often used as a workroom, 
the bristles may come into contact with food, and all the mem- 
bers of the family are thus exposed to the danger of anthrax 
without any of the safeguards which could be adopted where 
the work is done in a factory. 

Mrs. F has been working at putting bristles into hair- 
brushes for the same firm for twenty years. She makes from 
6s. to 8s. per week, working six or seven hours on five days 
in the week. She says that if she worked continuously she 
could make 13s. 5d., but the work is very hard. Brushes 
are paid for at the rate of ^. per 100 holes, and they 
vary in the number of holes, e.g. common brushes have 300 
and those of better quality 500 or 600 holes. She says that 
some years ago the rate was 3d. per 100 holes. 

Miss F is a hair-brush worker. Her wages-book shows 
an average of 9s. 3^d. over fourteen weeks. 

Mrs. M puts bristles into tooth-brushes. She earned a 
regular wage of iis. a week for ten weeks, which represented 
two bundles at 5s. each and is. bonus which is paid if two 
bundles are done in a week. It is a very rare occurrence to 
find a wages-book which shows the earnings to be uniform. 
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Paper Bags. 

Miss K's wages-book showed an average of 7s. lo^d. for 
thirteen weeks. She works eight and a half hours a day for 
five days a week. Her travelling expenses amount to 3d., 
and she pays 5d. per week for flour to make paste. 



Umbrella Tassels, 

Mrs. L makes tassels for umbrellas. She is supplied with 
cord, moulds, and silk. The moulds are knitted over and 
the silk ends left to form the tassel. Large tassels are paid 
for at the rate of 8s., smaller at 6s., and the cheapest at is. a 
gross. She has to provide thread costing id. a gross and 
wire 3d. a gross, and her travelling expenses amount to 4d. 
weekly. She works five or six hours a day for six days in 
the week. Her wages- book shows an average over thirteen 
weeks of 5s. 3d. She was an indoor hand at the factory 
before marriage. 

Umbrella Covers. 

Mrs. F, who has an invalid husband, makes covers for 
umbrellas. Each cover has fastened to it a ticket with the 
price to be paid. She works for eight or nine hours a day 
four or five days a week, and estimates her earnings at from 
1 6s. to 20s. She used to work as an indoor hand for the 
same firm before marriage, and says that the prices have 
been cut down each year. Her expenses are 6d. a day for 
travelling, and from 4d. to 6d. a week for cotton. This is 
high-class work, which accounts for the possibility of good 
wages. 

The earnings of all home workers in the different trades 
taken together are given in the following table : — 
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Weekly Earnings of Home-workers in all Trades. 

A. Wages-Book. 
Number of Observations^ 212. 

9d. IS. IS. 6d. 2S. 25. 6d. 3s. 3s. 6d. 4s. 4s. 6d. 
12 I 4 4 6 10 7 20 

5$. 5s. 6d. 6s. 6s. 6d. 7s. 7s. 6d. 8s. 8s. 6d. 9s. 
II 17 9 10 6 7 6 10 II 

9s. 6d. los. IDS. 6d. IIS. IIS. 6d. 12s. 13s. 13s. 6d. 
55373744 

14s. 14s. 6d. 15s. 15s. 6d. 1 6s. 6d. 17s. 17s. 6d. i8s. 
3241 4522 

19s. 20s. 22s. 25s. 27s. 29s. 39s. 6d. 
I 3 I I I I I 

B, Estimated Earnings. 

Number of Observations^ 304. 

IS. IS. 6d. 2S. 6d. 3s. 3s. 6d. 4s. 4s. 6d. 5s. 5s. 6d. 
II 5 II 3 13 6 20 13 

6s. 6s. 6d. 7s. 7s. 6d. 8s. 8s. 6d. 9s. 9s. 6d. los. 
17 14 21 15 15 7 15 4 II 

los. 6d. IIS. IIS. 6d. I2S. 12s. 6d. 13s. 13s. 6d. 14s. 
5 18 4 II 4 10 5 6 

14s. 6d. 15s. 15s. 6d. i6s. i6s. 6d. 17s. 17s. 6d. i8s. 
I 10 2 2 4 3 7 3 

i8s. 6d. 19s. 19s. 6d. 20s. 21S. 6d. 22s. 23s. 6d. 27s. 6d. 
I 3 I 3 2 I I I 

31s. 37s. 6d. 50s. 70s. 
I III 
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CHAPTER I 

West Ham Parish in 1801 — Turnpike Roads Trustees — Church and Abbey 
Land Rates — Committee on High Rates in 18 19 — Local Board of 
Health — Rapid Growth of Population — Borough Council — Accountant's 
Report on Rates — The Socialist Regime and Municipal Undertakings — 
Unification with London — Table of Rates. 

In 1 80 1 the parish of West Ham consisted of three wards, 
Stratford, Church Street, and Plaistow, which corresponded 
to the small villages of Stratford, West Ham, and Plaistow. 
The rating authority, the Vestry, levied two rates — a Poor 
Rate and a Church Rate ; and in addition to these a rate 
on the Stratford Langthorne Abbey lands was raised by the 
landholders. Out of the Poor Rate were paid the relief and 
maintenance of the poor, the police, and the county rate. 

The Church Rate, which was abolished in 1868, was used 
for the maintenance of old and the building of new churches. 
The Abbey Land rate was levied on the proprietors of land 
and houses built on land which formerly belonged to the 
Stratford Langthorne Abbey. Lands for the purposes of an 
abbey were given to Cistercians by Montfichet in 1135, and, 
as the result of privileges granted later, a condition was 
imposed that they should keep in repair the bridge over the 
Lea (now Bow Bridge), the bridge over the Channelsea, the 
causeway between them (which now forms part of Stratford 
High Street), and the road for a hundred yards beyond each 
of the bridges. The subsequent owners of these lands were 
responsible for the repair and maintenance of this road and 
bridges and were empowered to levy rates for the purpose on 
themselves. 

In 1824 the roads were taken over by the Trustees of 
the Middlesex and Essex Turnpike Roads. In 1828 the 
abbey landowners, who paid the Road Trustees for repairing 
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the roads, were empowered to pay a yearly sum. In 1835 
it was arranged that they and their successors should pay 
;^3oo annually. In 1856 the Local Board of Health was 
created, and the duties of supervising the highways fell to 
them ; but the Turnpike Trustees were not dissolved till 1866. 
In 1868 it was settled that the abbey landowners should pay 
the expenses incurred during the years 1 866-1 868, and also 
should make a composition for the payment in future of 
a " certain sum of money annually or otherwise." 

In 1876 it was arranged that the abbey landowners should, 
on payment of ^^looo, be relieved from all present and future 
liabilities on account of the bridges and road. These owners 
paid the usual Poor and Church rates in addition to the 
special rate. 

In 1856 the local Board of Health assumed all the 
functions of the Vestry except Church management, until, in 
1886, West Ham became a borough. In 1888 it was raised 
to the status of a county borough. 

Tables LV. and LVI. show the rates from 1802 to 1907. 
Before 1 8 1 1 the records are imperfect. 

It will be seen that from 1812 to 1818 the Poor Rate 
rose steadily from 2S. 6d. to 8s. in the pound. 

This led in 181 9 to a resolution of the Vestry: "That 
from the rapid increase and expenditure chargeable on the 
poors' rate there results a paramount necessity for the most 
early and serious consideration of the best means to arrest 
and avert the evils which threaten otherwise to increase to 
an overwhelming magnitude." 

A special committee of housekeepers was appointed '* to 
examine whatever appertains to expenditure, regulation or 
otherwise, relating to the poor and poors' rates." This 
committee reported that the rates were badly collected, and 
that the administration of the Poor Law was extravagant. 
The chief cause assigned was : ** That the number of casual 
poor had been gradually increasing down to the year 18 15, 
and that in the winter of that year and in the subsequent 
winters (particularly the last) their numbers so rapidly in- 
creased as to occasion an average expenditure to the outdoor 
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casual poor of more than double the amount in any preceding 
year. That the great increase of poor are for the most part 
of the class of Irish labourers, who in the summer season 
go into different parts of the country to harvest work, hop- 
picking, &c. ; and after these works are over they return into 
this parish and are employed in the neighbourhood for a 
few weeks in getting up potatoes ; and upon the finish of that 
work (about the beginning of November) they with their wives 
and families quarter themselves upon and are maintained by 
the parish until the next spring." 

It was also noticed that the number of houses which paid 
no rates because of the poverty of their inhabitants was 
excessive, and the following table was given : — 



] 


x8ii. 


x8ia. 


1813. 


X814. 


1815. 
615 


18x6. 
635 


x8x7. 


1818. 


Houses which ^ 
pay no rates. / 


458 


505 


548 


597 


657 


7x0 



The special committee acted as advisors to the Vestry 
on these matters. They examined the accounts each half- 
year and called attention to any instances of maladministra- 
tion. In consequence the rates were reduced by one-half in 
two years, and in six years it was only necessary to levy ten 
half-yearly rates. 

The Commissioners of Inquiry into the Poor Laws re- 
ported in 1834, and in the same year many of their recom- 
mendations were embodied in an Act of Parliament. One of 
the objects of the new Poor Law was " to immediately arrest 
the progress, and ultimately to diminish the amount of the 
pressure on the owners of lands and houses " ; and the fall in 
the rates in the years immediately following 1834 is un- 
doubtedly due to the Act. 

It will be seen that during the administration of the local 
Board of Health for 1 856-1 869 the poor rates exceeded 
3s. 9d. on two occasions only. When West Ham was created 
a county borough, the additional duties to be performed by 
the new authority caused a heavy increase of rates. 

In Table L VI. the rates since 1888 are set out indetail. 
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The chief expenditure falls under three heads: (i) General 
Borough purposes, for which the General District and the 
Borough rate must be taken together ; (2) the admini- 
stration of the Poor Law, the cost of which appears 
under Guardians' Rate, and (3) Education, paid for up to 
1903 by the School Board Rate, and since then by the Town 
Council's Education Rate. On page 321 sqq, will be found a 
detailed consideration of rating for the purposes of education. 

The severance brought about by the Act of 1888 
made the Council entirely responsible for many items of 
expenditure, of which previously they had contributed their 
share to the county. In a report made by the borough 
accountant in 1896 there is a table which compares the 
expenditure of the local Board of Health and of the Council, 
showing that at the end of 1895 there was an increase equal 
to a rate of is. 9.36d. in the pound. This, it is stated, was due 
to "Capital charges, new institutions, increase of wages of 
Council's employees, and other expenses consequent upon an 
enlarged and improved organisation." Between 1895 and 
1899 there was practically no rise in rates, though there was 
a large amount of expenditure. In 1900 the rates began to 
go up, and the rise continued till 1904, since when there has 
been a slight drop. 

The remarkable increase in the population of the borough 
from 128,953 in 1881 to 288,425 in 1904 made a consider- 
able outlay on public buildings, recreation grounds, baths, 
and other public purposes essential. With the exception of 
West Ham Park, which was largely given by the Gurney 
family, no individual gifts for public purposes had been made 
to the borough. Since 1888 the only gifts to West Ham 
have been a museum, presented by Mr. Passmore Edwards, 
a library in Custom House by Mr. Carnegie, and a library 
in Plaistow by Mr. Passmore Edwards. The Council pro- 
vided sites, and is responsible for the upkeep of the in- 
stitutions. 

In view of the rapid development of the borough, the 
Council would have been very short-sighted had it postponed 
the purchase of sites for recreation grounds, housing, and 
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baths. As it is, some parts of the borough are inadequately 
supplied with open spaces, &c,, and the effect of this is seen 
in the high death rates.^ One set of baths was built by the 
Town Council, and a site was purchased for another, which 
has not yet been built on account of the expense. A small 
bath off the High Street, Stratford, was built by the Carpenter's 
Company, and maintained by them until 1905, when the 
Council agreed to pay a moderate rent for it, and to become 
responsible for its maintenance. These are at the present 
time the only two sets of baths in the borough. This accom- 
modation is obviously insufficient for a population of 300,000, 
especially when it is remembered that the borough covers 
a very large area, and that swimming is part of the school 
curriculum for boys and girls. 

Since 1900 the growth in expenditure has been most 
carefully watched. In March 1901 the Council passed a 
resolution ''that regard being had to the increase in local 
taxation during the last six years, the borough treasurer be 
directed to prepare a return (i) fully setting forth the income 
and expenditure of the Council ; . . . (2) the increase in the 
precepts levied by other local authorities (viz., school board, 
the guardians, and the Commissioners of the Metropolitan 
Police) ; . . . and (3) showing all fresh items of expenditure 
during the period November 1898 to November 1900, with 
dates when incurred."* 

In his prefatory note the Borough Accountant states that 
''in considering increased expenditure it is necessary to 
ascertain to what extent the borough's ability to pay has 
expanded during the same period of time. Naturally, with 
a rapid development — at one time absolutely without 
parallel — expenditure of necessity increases, and although 
the growth of the borough has not been so marked 
during the past decade, as it was in the two previous de- 
cennial periods, the fact, I believe, is established that the 
tendency to increased expenditure is due to the fact that the 

^ Seep. 6a 

' This last return covers the time during which the Labour group was in power ; 
but it is impossible from it to separate the items of expenditure which occurred during 
their administration. 
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actual results of the borough's phenomenal growth are only 
now being realised. . . . 

'' There is no doubt in my mind that the extremely rapid 
increase in expenditure is largely due to the fact that prior 
to incorporation, when the district was possibly larger than 
most municipal boroughs in the country, practically little or 
nothing was done in the way of carrying out permanent 
works and improvements, and in the provision of those 
necessities for the public benefit which have been established 
by the Council since incorporation. This cannot better be 
illustrated than by mentioning the fact that between the 
years 1871 and 1878 no capital borrowings took place at all, 
and that during the whole of the late Local Board's existence 
of thirty years, only ^^294,249 was raised for capital expendi- 
ture." 

Of the total debt of the borough on March 31, 1902, 
which amounted to ;£i>426,340, ;^2 18,786 was for sewage 
and sanitary works, ;£400,643 for street improvements, 
^^303,478 for lunatic asylums, and ;^i3 1,475 ^^^ hospitals. 
It is undoubtedly true that these charges were to a large 
extent due to the previous small expenditure under the Local 
Board. Some details of the expenditure due to the more 
energetic municipal policy initiated by the Socialist and 
Labour group probably involved extravagances which it is 
impossible to discuss with accuracy so long after the event. 
Opinion may be divided as to the advisability of reviving the 
works department, which had previously been a failure, of 
erecting municipal dwellings, and as to the success of the 
electrical and tramway departments. But there is no doubt 
about the vital importance of several expensive measures 
which have been taken. 

The cost of taking over the tramways and the extension 
of the electrical plant have been very heavy items. But it is 
claimed that both of these are or are becoming remunerative 
undertakings. Moreover, in both cases they are a public 
benefit. 

In 1870 the North Metropolitan Tramways Company 
obtained powers to lay tramways in the borough, and they 
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extended their system in 1884. The Corporation in 1898 
obtained parUamentary powers for the purchase and conver- 
sion of the five routes belonging to the company, and a 
further Act in 1900 authorised the construction of an exten- 
sion of 12^1 miles, which was opened in 1904. The tramways 
account for the year ending March 1907 shows a profit of 
;^2i,7i2 after paying for ail charges; of this ;£97oo was 
applied to relief of rates, and the remainder placed to reserve 
or carried forward. The cost of street widening has been so 
apportioned between the Council and the tramways depart- 
ment that the latter is responsible for 44.5 per cent, of the 
whole expenditure. It is, however, a matter of the greatest 
difficulty to say how many of the street improvements made 
were absolutely necessitated by the laying of the tram lines. 
The apportioning of the cost is, therefore, necessarily some- 
what arbitrary. 

It is claimed by the electricity department that, owing to 
good management, the rate for electric current is lower than 
anywhere in the London district, and that there is an increas- 
ing demand by factories for electrical power. They also 
maintain that the low rate charged is an inducement to 
manufacturers to come to the district, and in support of this 
point to the advent of new consumers during the past year. 

Since 1900 the cost of generation and distribution, includ- 
ing capital charges, has fallen from 3.7 id. per unit to i.79d. 
The total revenue has increased from ;^8997 ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
1900 to ;£48,o63 at the end of 1906. 

The number of units sold has risen from 572,792 in the 
year ending March 1900 to 8,013,343 in the year ending 
March 1907. The number of units supplied for May 1907 
is about double that in May 1905. 

The works department was not a success, and was closed 
in 1907. In 1898 and the following years, during which a 
considerable amount of new work was undertaken, the depart- 
ment was able to keep its staff busy and to justify the con- 
siderable administrative charges (such as the salary of an 
efficient manager) necessary to a permanent municipal depart- 
ment. But as new undertakings became rarer, the admini- 
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strative charges made the cost of all work excessive. Although, 
therefore, the existence of the department may have been 
justifiable in 18981 in 1907 it was clearly an unprofitable 
concern. 

It is often asserted that West Ham would no longer suffer 
from higher rates if the borough were to become part of the 
London area. The question of unification with the County 
of London was first considered by the West Ham Town 
Council in April 1895. It was stated that many ratepayers 
believed the rates would be lightened by unification ; but the 
motion in favour of immediate action found only three or 
four supporters on the Council. The matter was repeatedly 
brought before the Council, chiefly by resolutions from meet- 
ings of ratepayers in different parts of the borough. In 
December 1895 it was referred to a committee, which pre- 
sented a detailed report from the borough accountant on the 
financial considerations involved. He estimated that if West 
Ham became part of London there would be an approximate 
reduction of sj^d. in future rates ; that West Ham would gain 
from being included in the rating area of the London School 
Board, and from the equalisation of rates under the Act of 
1 894 ; but that the losses with regard to Municipal, Poor 
Law, and other matters would "very materially reduce any 
relief afforded by these rates." 

This conclusion, however, does not allow for certain charges 
estimated as equal to a rate of 8^d. in the pound, as to which it 
was impossible to make any definite statement ; it was even 
possible that they would swallow up the assumed gain of sid., 
and that the change would prove financially disadvantageous 
to the borough. 

The Committee reported as follows in September 1896: 
" That having regard to the wishes of the Council, they have 
carefully considered the probable effects of opening up negoti- 
ations with a view to amalgamation with the county of 
London, and have compared the various charges and rates 
affected thereby, as detailed in the borough accountant's 
report, but are unable to recommend the Council to proceed 
any farther in the matter." The recommendation that no 
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further steps should be taken was passed by the Council in 
October 1896. 

Since then the whole aspect of the question has changed, 
principally in consequence of the Education Act of 19021 
which necessitates a larger expenditure than the previous Act. 
The figures quoted will not apply even approximately to the 
present day. The subject has not, however, been reopened 
in any definite form at the Council, though the opinion is 
often expressed, especially by outsiders, that West Ham would 
profit if the London area were enlarged so as to include it. 
Many critics of local government in the borough consider that 
further possibilities of maladministration would be avoided by 
inclusion ; but the opinion of both parties on the present 
Council seems to be that West Ham would suffer from it. 
High rates are attributed to large capital charges consequent 
on the very rapid growth of the borough and to the fact that 
it mainly consists of small property ; and it is asserted that 
the turning point has been reached. 

The rise in rates which began in 1900 has been attributed 
to a change in the majority on the Town Council from 
Moderate to Socialistic which took place at the municipal 
elections of 1898, and as this belief has been widely spread, 
the history of parties on the Council and their influence on 
expenditure requires some notice. 

The early councils of the county borough consisted of 
some of the old local board, new members of a Moderate 
tendency and a few Progressives ; but there were no clearly 
defined parties. It was not until 1895 that the first Social 
Democrat was elected. In the next year two, and in 1897 
three more of this party were elected. These men all repre- 
sented wards in the south of the borough ; and it became 
evident that a new force was rising in local affairs. The 
representatives of the new party were energetic and zealous 
men, anxious to detect abuses and make reforms ; and they 
were at first well received by the other members of the 
Council. The Town Council elections in November 1898 were 
the first held after the division of the borough into twelve 
wards ; and the election of local men with an intimate know- 
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ledge of special areas undoubtedly added great force to the 
movement for a more vigorous municipal policy. Ten out of 
twelve seats were gained by Socialist, Labour, and Progressive 
candidates, and a coalition was formed between these sections 
to elect progressive aldermen. All the six vacancies were 
filled by members of the group, including one Socialist. At 
the by-elections which followed the election of aldermen 
three more socialists were elected. The Socialists on the 
Council did not approach a majority at this time ; but their 
influence was considerable. In order to form a united party 
against the Moderates, who began to reorganise their ranks, 
a further agreement was entered into by the Socialists, Labour 
members, Irish Nationalists, and some Progressives, and a 
Labour group was formed consisting of 29 out of the 48 
members of the Council. The group always met before the 
Council meetings to discuss the agenda and to decide their 
policy on particular points. The members agreed to state 
at the group meetings whether they intended to vote with 
the group or not. By means of this internal organisation 
the group knew before any crisis arose what tactics were 
likely to be most successful, and increased rapidly in power. 
The Moderates on the Council then found that further organi- 
sation was necessary, and a Municipal Alliance was formed to 
counteract the influence of the Labour group by choosing 
and helping candidates who were opposed to it. After the 
elections of November 1899, the two parties became almost 
equal in numbers, as the Moderates won several seats. More- 
over, they too adopted a party organisation by which they 
could ascertain before each Council meeting what opposition 
was likely to be offered from their own side to any scheme 
that was mooted. The organisation on both sides seems to 
have' been analogous to that of the Parliamentary parties. 
The Labour group was supreme for one year only, with a 
majority of i o. As they were a group and not a homogeneous 
party, their majority of i in the next year did not enable 
them to carry on a common policy. 

This '' Socialist regime " has been generally held respon- 
sible for the heavy expenditure of the borough Council. 
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A comparison of expenditure during the years shown in the 
Borough Accountant's return bears on the supposed efiPect on 
the rates of the predominance of particular parties. In 1 895-6 
the total annual expenditure by the Council was ;£i6o,97i, 
and in 1 900-1 it had risen to ;^240,o7i, an increase of 
;£79yioo per annum, or 49.14 per cent. If the rateable value 
of the borough had remained the same, an increased rate of 
IS. I id. would have been necessary, but owing to the increased 
rateable value, an additional rate of 8d. was sufficient. This 
increase in rates was partly due to the increasingly progressive 
policy of the Council and their recognition of the needs of 
the growing community, and partly to the cost of undertakings 
(for instance, electric light installation and the erection of a 
smallpox hospital) that came upon the rates for the first time 
in 1 898-1 899. It took place under a Council in which the 
Socialist group only numbered six, and 3d. out of the 8d. 
added to the rates was accounted for by the new under- 
takings.^ 

In view of these facts the statements made in the Titnes of 
September 16, 1902, under the heading, ''A Socialist regime 
at West Ham," appear unwarranted and misleading. In fair- 
ness to the borough Council, it should be made clear that the 
main increase of expenditure was due to the recognition of 
the necessities of the rapidly growing population. 

It is stated in the same article that the '' people said that in 
course of time there were drawbacks, even for them, in unre- 
stricted Socialism. They found that because of the increased 
rates, house rents were going up 12^ to 20 per cent., not- 
withstanding the threats of the Socialists that every landlord 
who raised his rents should have his assessments increased." 
A study of Book I., chap, iv., will show that from 1897- 
1900 various districts of West Ham were sufifering from a 
" house famine," and the rise in rent was considerable. 
Table LVI. shows that in 1896 the rates were 8s. sd. ; in 
1898, 7s. 8d. ; in 1900, 8s. 2d. ; that is to say, the rates 

^ During the same period the expenditure which was not under the control of the 
Council (Guardians', School Board, and Owners' rate) increased from ;f 183,776 in 
1 895-6 to ;f 22 1, 604 in 1 900- 1, i.e. by ;f 37,828. The increase in rateable value was 
sufficient to meet these extra charges and to reduce the rates by id. 
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fell during the period of greatest rise in rents. Since that 
period the rents have fallen to the same level as in 1888, 
although the rates again rose and were in 1906 double what 
they had been in 1888. This result is not as paradoxical as 
it appears, since high rates are among the drawbacks to living 
in a district, and all such drawbacks tend to lower rents. 

The Moderate party gradually gained upon the Labour 
group, and in 1901 had 28 representatives against 14 Labour 
and 6 Independents. At the present time the Moderate party 
numbers 32, the Labour group 14, and the Independents 2. 
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fell during the period of greatest rise in rents. Since that 
period the rents have fallen to the same level as in 1888, 
although the rates again rose and were in 1906 double what 
they had been in 1888. This result is not as paradoxical as 
it appears, since high rates are among the drawbacks to living 
in a district, and all such drawbacks tend to lower rents. 

The Moderate party gradually gained upon the Labour 
group, and in 1901 had 28 representatives against 14 Labour 
and 6 Independents. At the present time the Moderate party 
numbers 32, the Labour group 14, and the Independents 2. 
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The following table shows the rateable value for 1837 
(estimated), and the increase since 1861 (the earliest date 
for which it can accurately be ascertained), in comparison 
with increase of population : — 

Table LVII. — Increase of Population ^ Rateable Value^ 

and Rates. 



Date. 


Rateable 
Value. 


Percentage 
of Increase 
of Rateable 


Actual 
Increase of 


Percentage 
of Increase 
of Popula- 
tion. 


Actual 
Increase of 


Percentage 
Increase of 




Value during 


Population. 


Rates. 


Rates in £. 






Decade. 










£ 








s. d. 




1837 


40,000 


• • * 


• • • 


• ■ ■ 


• • • 


• •• 


1861 


119,000 


• ■ • 


38,331 


• • • 


3 6 


• • • 


1871 


2x1,853 


78.0 


62,9x9 


67.2 


3 8 


a. 35 


x88i 


487,800 


X30.2 


128,953 


X04.7 


3 10 


3-99 


1891 


775.»8x 


58.9 


204.903 


58.8 


6 


56. XX 


1901 


i,xa6,754 


45.35 


267.308 


30.4 


9 


50.0 


X906 


X, 304.888 


X0.69 


310.617 


x6.8 


xo 8 


X8.70 



A table is printed below which shows the amount pro- 
duced by a penny rate each year from 189 2- 1906, the only 
years for which such information is available : — 



Table LVII I. — The Amount Produced by a Penny Rate^from 
1892 to 1906. {General District Rate,) 



Year ended 
March 

1892 

1893 
1894 

1895 
1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 



Produce of 
Penny Rate. 

;^28o7 

. 2991 

. 3308 

• 3327 

• 3564 

• 3652 

. 3865 



Year ended 
March 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 
1906 



Produce of 
Penny Rate. 

;^4006 

4264 

4332 

4471 

4579 
4621 

4652 



CHAPTER II 

Large Number of Children under 15 — Comparison with other Towns — 
Report of Accountant on Education Rate in 1896— Scheme of Educa- 
tion in the Borough — Relief of School Children — Tables. 

One of the most striking features in the census returns for 
West Ham is the large number of children under 15. In 
Table A children under 15 are shown as a percentage of 
the total population in England and Wales, London, and five 
districts, one of which is a country town about fifteen miles from 
London. It will be seen that in the three East End districts 
taken, Bethnal Green, Poplar, and West Ham, the per- 
centage is the highest in 1881, and that West Ham is highest 
of all. The general percentage in England and Wales and in 
London has fallen with the falling birth-rate. In Poplar the 
fall is about typical ; in Hampstead the fall is remarkable ; in 
Bethnal Green it is checked by Jewish immigration with a 
high birth-rate. Epping is typical of a country town, and 
though the fall in West Ham between 1881 and 1901 is con- 
siderable, the percentage is still higher than in any of the 
other districts. 

The next table shows the percentages at various ages 
under 15 of the total population in certain areas in 1901. 
It will be seen that West Ham has the highest per- 
centage in the metropolitan and extra-metropolitan area, 
and Bethnal Green, which stands next, has the highest in the 
County of London. St. Helen's, which has the largest pro- 
portionate child population of any town in the country given 
separately in the census, has 38.7 compared with West Ham 
37.1. A comparison between West Ham (37.1), Poplar 
(34.9), and Bermondsey (35.2) is most interesting, since all 
three are waterside districts. The explanation of the large 

percentage of children in West Ham is that West Ham is a 

3x9 
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newer district and has a larger proportion of young married 
people. Tottenham, which is also a new district, stands at 
35.6. In this case there is no riverside labour, and the 
factories are of a higher class. It is noticeable that the 
percentages for the residential districts of Hampstead and 
Kensington are both as low as 22.6. 

Table A. — Children under 1 5 as Percentage of Total Population. 





19OZ. 


Z891. 


1881. 


1. England and Wales 

2. County of London . 

3. Bethnal Green 

4. Poplar 

5. Hampstead .... 

6. Epping 

7. West Ham .... 


32.3 
30.0 

36.3 

34.9 
22.6 

33.6 


35.0 
32.6 

37.8 

37.3 
26.7 

30.5 
39.7 


36.3 
33.5 
38.7 
38.7 
31.7 
36.1 
41.1 



Table B — 1901. 

Percentage at Various Ages (0-5, 5-10, 10-15) of Total 

Population in Certain Areas. 



England and Wales 
London . 

Rermondsey 
Bethnal Green 
Poplar 
Hampstead . 
Kensmgton . 

West Ham 
Tottenham 

St. Helen's (Lanes) 



0-5. 


S-IO. 


10-15. 


O-IS- 


II.4 

10.9 


10.7 
9.8 


10.2 
9-3 


32.3 
30.0 


12.8 

13.6 
12.7 

7.9 
8.0 


11.7 
II.9 

IX. 4 

7.3 
7.5 


10.7 

10.8 

10.8 

7.4 

7-1 


35.2 
36.3 

34.9 
22.6 

22.6 


13-6 

12.6 


12.3 
11.8 


II. 2 
II. 2 


37.1 
35.6 


14.3 


12.9 


"•5 


38.7 



In 1 90 1 the number of children in the borough from 5 to 
14 years of age was 57,028 (census return). The average 
number on the roll of the Board schools was 48;986, and of 
non-Board schools 8867. The latter numbers, however, 
include children under 5 years of age. The Board ascertained, 
from an analysis of ages taken in all the schools, that the 
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children under 5 were 7.5 per cent, of the total number. If this 
percentage be deducted, the numbers between 5 and 1 4 on the 
roll of elementary schools was 53,514, or 93.8 per cent, 
of the children in the borough between these ages. The 
percentage for the whole of London for the same year in 
elementary schools was 87.4. 

The average number for whom accommodation was pro- 
vided in all the public elementary schools for the year ending 
March 1906 was 66,807, the average number on the books 
60,606, the average attendance 53,599- 

It will be seen, therefore, that in West Ham there are an 
excessive number of children of elementary school age, and 
that of these a remarkably high percentage go to the elemen- 
tary schools of the borough. The number of houses in the 
borough at a low rateable value is also very large. Thus 
an abnormally large expenditure on education is necessary, 
and this falls on a population living mainly in houses of a 
low rateable value. 

The Borough Accountant, in a report written in 1896,* 
gave an alarming forecast of the results of an increase of 
population under the circumstances. 

The following paragraphs may be quoted : — 

'* 46. Taking the present annual rate charge of £2 los. 8d. 
per head as a criterion of the future cost per head, I have 
inquired what the effect of the future development of the 
borough will be in heightening, or otherwise, the School 
Board rate, regard being had to the fact that building opera- 
tions for some years past have been conBned mainly to the 
erection of cottage property. 

"There are at the present time in the borough 37156 1 
houses, of which 32,702 represent small property up to a 
rateable value of ;^2o, the average rateable value of the whole 
being ^14 19s. per house. The major portion, however, is 
much less than this figure, and during the past few years some 
of the most valuable building sites in the borough have been 
utilised for erecting this class of property, as it is evidently 

1 The report dealt with the financi&l considerations involved in the proposed 
inclusion of West Ham in the Metropolitan area. 

X 
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more remunerative to the speculator than the better and 
larger class. Estates have so scientifically been cut up that 
the greatest possible number of houses compatible with the 
bare observance of the Council's bye-laws have been erected 
on a given space, in some instances the number reaching as 
many as 40 per acre. 

'' 47. I have caused a house-to-house inquiry to be made 
on one of these estates, and found that the average number of 
children per house attending the Board's schools was 1.50. 
The whole of these houses are assessed at ■;^io each, and 
produce on the present rates of 8s. 5d. in the pound the 
following proportionate amounts to local taxation : — 

" In this calculation the necessary deduction has been 
made for losses and allowances in respect of both the Poor 
and the General District Rate : — 

I 
" General District Rate i 

Borough Rate 

Library Rate 

Poor Rate . 

School Board Rate 

Police 

Overseers 

Total Produce 




" 48. The actual cost on the rates for education being 
£2 I OS. 8d. per child, the sum of ^^3 i6s. od. is required for 
School Board purposes alone, or 8s. more than the total 
amount produced on the rateable value of the house for all 
local purposes, the total loss on each house being shown as 
follows : — 



"The actual cost on the rates of i\ children for 
elementary education equals 
Amount of rates produced on assessment of house 

Deficiency in cost of education 

Add amount required by other authorities 

Actual deficiency in rate income per house 



£ J. d. 



3 16 
3 8 



o 
o 



o 8 
2 10 



o 
6 



2 18 6 



"50. Looking to the amount of vacant land at present avail- 
able for building purposes, and the class of property which is 
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being so largely erected in the borough, it becomes, I think, 
necessary to consider this loss in its relation to the present 
and future local taxation. 

" I have illustrated, as an extreme case, an estate where 
forty houses have been built to the acre, in respect of which 
there is on each house a deficiency of rate income for the 
services required to be performed on its behalf of £2 i8s. 6d. 
per annum. This is at the rate of about ;^ii7 per acre per 
annum, which has to be made good by a rate levied generally 
over the whole of the property within the county borough. 
The seriousness of this, I think, is seen when it is considered 
that there are yet 900 acres of undeveloped land capable of 
producing an annual deficiency of ;f 105,300, This pro- 
bability, of course, is very remote, but, from the extremity of 
the illustration, evidence is furnished of the degree to which 
local taxation can be increased in this direction alone, and, 
even if an average of as low as thirty houses per acre is taken, 
it shows that an immense loss to local taxation would ensue, 
and I am impelled to make the statement, startling as it 
appears, that it is greater economy to purchase and turn the 
land into playgrounds than to have it covered with small 
dwellings of the character alluded to. 

"51. The abnormal increase of the population in West 
Ham, and its effect upon local taxation, is possibly more 
apparent in the School Board rate than in any other portion 
of local taxation, and it is a matter of the most serious concern 
to contemplate what this charge will be should the population 
ever reach the figure I have stated it is possible for it to do, 
viz., 430,000. If in some thirty years' time the borough is 
populated to this extent, and taking the present expenditure of 
the Board as a basis of future probable expenditure, I have 
estimated that the School Board rate may eventually reach 
3s. 6d. in the pound per annum, and even 4s. ; in fact, having 
considered the matter from more than one point of view, I 
think there is but little doubt that, unless remedial legislation 
intervenes, the borough will, in course of time, be called upon 
to raise the extraordinary rate I have indicated." 

It is not necessary in this report to discuss the present 
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method of rating on the value of houses without regard to 
the needs of their inmates. The foregoing comparison be- 
tween the rate income of ^^lo houses and the average cost 
of educating the children living in them is interesting in 
another connection. It shows that the continued considerable 
increase of the poorer working class, to which the major 
part of the West Ham occupiers belong, so far from lighten- 
ing the burden of local taxation by a wider distribution, 
will actually necessitate a serious addition to the rate unless 
either the Treasury grants are increased or the assessments are 
readjusted so as to throw a much larger part of the burden 
on those occupiers who can least afiFord to bear it. 

Since the report of the Borough Accountant was written 
the cost of elementary education falling on the rates has risen 
from £2 I OS. 8d. to £2 13s. 8^., giving an increase per head 
of 3s. o}d. This includes additional charges incurred since 
the passing of the Act of 1902, under which the Borough 
Council is the authority responsible for all education, and 
in addition to elementary education provides two higher 
elementary schools in which there are 295 places for elemen- 
tary school children, and a secondary school in which there 
are 50 places for elementary school children. On the other 
hand, since the report of 1896 was written two changes 
have been made with a view to getting more money from 
the small property. Formerly houses up to a rateable value 
of ;^20 were considered as cottage property and were assessed 
at a lower scale and compounding was allowed. Cottage 
property was subsequently defined as covering cottages and 
cottage flats up to ^13 a year rateable value, by which 
change a large number of houses were transferred to a higher 
scale. In the present year another change has been made 
(April 1907) by which no allowances are made for cottage 
property except by special arrangements between the borough 
treasurer and the landlord. It will be impossible for at least 
a year to estimate the effect of this change. It may, however, 
be safely asserted that the increased amount derived from 
small property will to some extent compensate for the in- 
creased cost of education. Moreover, for the years 1907 and 
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1908 additional grants have been provided by the Treasury 
on account of the heavy rate for education. For the year 
ending March 1907, ;^46,96i 4s. od. has been received, for 
the current year ;^5 5,000 has been allowed for in the esti- 
mates, but has not yet been received. 

Although it is impossible to bring the figures given in the 
report up to date, the statement made is of so alarming a 
character that it is desirable that a fresh statement should be 
worked out by the borough oflBcials, when the effect of the 
change in assessments can accurately be determined. 

The scheme of education in the borough may be sum- 
marised as comprising : — 

Elementary Schools^ — with free education in the Council 

Schools. 
Higher Elementary Schools — with free education by 

means of scholarships. 
Evening Continuation Schools — fees returnable to scholars 

who attend regularly. 
Secondary School with free education by scholarships. 
Technical Institute with free education in certain classes 

by scholarships. 
Pupil Teacher Centre with free education for Pupil 

Teachers. 
Scholarships tenable at the Municipal Central Secondary 

School or other approved Secondary Schools in the 

borough. 

In West Ham at the end of March 1906, the latest date 
at which figures are available, there were 45 Council Schools, 
comprising 132 departments, which provided for 58,211 
children. There are 13 Non-Provided schools, with places 
for 8596 children, 2 Deaf Centres with accommodation for 
80 children, and 2 Special schools, one of these providing 
places for 40 physically defective, the other for 80 mentally 
defective children. 

The Committee also manages a Truant School situated at 
Fylield, near Ongar in Essex. 

Table LIX. shows the admissions, licences, and dis- 
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charges from the school for the year 1905.* The number 
of admissions for the London Truant Schools for the year 
ending December 1906 was 257, licences 56, discharges 2. 

Evening Continuation Classes were held at five schools, 
two in the north and three in the south of the borough. 
The number of scholars in attendance has increased consider- 
ably during the past two years. The subjects taken by the 
largest number were shorthand and bookkeeping, and pre- 
liminary classes in mathematics and technical drawing were 
formed in order to make the classes preparatory to the 
Technical Institute. The reports of the inspector show that 
the schools were conducted excellently. 

The following table shows the admissions to the five 
Evening Continuation Schools in the borough: — 



No. of Students admitted — 
(a) Under 15 
id) Between 1$ and 21 . 
(r) Over 21 . 

Totals . 


Upton 
Lane. 


Water 
Lane. 


Balaam 
Street. 


Russell 
Road. 


Star 
Lane. 


Totals. 


168 

366 

76 


144 
180 

31 


173 
113 

301 


112 

150 

14 


52 

13 
1 56 


649 
900 
149 


610 


3SS 


276 


1698 



At the Technical Institute there were 54 students taking 
the full day courses and 2184 attending the evening classes. 
Of the latter, 1091 were in their first year, 441 in their 
second year, and 652 in their third or higher year of study. 

Thirty day and evening students were registered as internal 
students of the University of London. 

"Of the Science and Technical Classes, H.M. Inspector 
reports : — 

"'This Institute continues to develop in widening the 
scope and increasing the standard of work. It has 
had a successful session, and the regular attendance 
of the students is a most satisfactory feature.' 

^ The number of truants has decreased considerably owing to the efficiency of 
the School Attendance Department. The school has been approved (1907) as an 
Industrial and Truant School. 
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" The Inspector of the School of Art reports : — 

"'The work of this school is generally excellent. The 
craft work is thoroughly sound and practical, and, 
at the same time, Design, in its application and 
principles, is always studied in connection with it.' " 

During the year a conference was arranged between the 
Technical Institute sub-committee and representatives of 
manufacturing firms, employers of labour, and labour organi- 
sations, in order to bring the Technical Institute into touch 
with the needs of the district. Thirteen organisations sent 
representations, and a discussion took place on the various 
methods by which the usefulness of the institute could be 
extended to meet the needs of the particular interests and 
industries of the district. It was suggested by some members 
of the committee that manufacturers might arrange for their 
apprentices or learners to attend the institute during the 
ordinary hours of work, but this suggestion was not favourably 
received. The conference served some useful purpose in 
bringing certain employers of labour into touch with the 
committee, and with the principal of the institute. 

In addition to the subjects ordinarily taught in elementary 
schools, manual instruction in woodwork is a part of the 
curriculum, where practicable, for boys above the fourth 
standard. 2764 boys attended these Woodwork Centres in 
1906, and the inspector states that in no instance has an 
adverse remark been made in the report. Swimming is taught 
during the summer term to both girls and boys, but in this 
the education authority is considerably handicapped by the 
small amount of bath accommodation. At present there is 
only one set of baths in the north, and one set in the south 
of the borough. 

There are two higher elementary schools with a capacity 
of 500, which were not opened until after Easter 1906, and 
a municipal secondary school opened in January 1906 with a 
capacity of 680 and 563 pupils in attendance at the end of the 
first term. No annual reports are available for these schools, 
as they have not been long enough in working order. 
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The question was raised some years ago of establishing a 
Day Training College for teachers in connection with the 
institute, but so far the committee have considered that any 
further addition to their expenditure in this direction is in- 
advisable. In addition to the education provided by the 
municipality, there are six private secondary schools, three of 
which are Roman Catholic. Three of them are recognised by 
the Board of Education for grants, and two are eligible to 
receive the committee's scholarship holders. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company maintain a Mechanic's 
Institute, where technical classes are held, which were attended 
in 1906 by 108 1 students. They have a system by which 
their indentured apprentices must attend classes for a certain 
number of hours during the week, and their learners are en- 
couraged to do the same. 

The amount expended for maintenance of elementary 
education, inclusive of deaf, industrial, and defective schools 
in the year ending March 31, 1906, was ;^265,753, of which 
56 per cent, was paid from rates, 42.3 per cent, by Parlia- 
mentary grants, 1.7 per cent, by miscellaneous receipts. The 
cost to the rates for elementary education was £2 13s. 8|d. 
per head of average attendance. There are 53 head masters 
and 112 head mistresses, 465 male and 880 female assistants, 
and 34 special teachers. The system on which the secondary 
school is conducted does not provide any basis for calculating 
the average cost per head. 

In the report of the Education Committee issued in 1906, 
covering a period of two years, the Council's inspectors state : — 

" The work in the elementary schools (both Council and 
Non-provided) is sound and good : the reports of H.M. 
Inspectors amply testify to this. With good, well-ventilated, 
and well-furnished premises, liberal staff of thoroughly quali- 
fied teachers, ample provision of necessary apparatus and 
materials, and marked absence of friction in the general 
arrangements, the training of the children goes on throughout 
the year happily and steadily, and very little trouble is ex- 
perienced in the management and control of the schools." 

In the second report for the year ending March 1906 it is 
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stated that the annual reports furnished by H.M. Inspector 
speak in high terms of the general condition of the schools 
throughout the borough. Non-provided schools were treated 
liberally with a view to raising the standard of education. 

" The teaching staff in some of the non-provided schools 
when they came under the control of the Education Committee 
was considerably below the standard adopted for the Council 
schools, and in most cases the salaries paid by the managers 
to the teachers were much below the scale in force in the 
schools belonging to the authority. This matter received the 
very careful consideration of the Education Committee, and 
the strength of the staff in the non-provided schools was 
brought as nearly as possible to the level adopted for Council 
schools, and the salaries were rearranged so as in all cases to 
bring them up to the scale in force for teachers in Council 
schools. In some few instances, where teachers were in 
receipt of a higher salary than their qualifications entitled 
them to receive under the Council's scale, their former salary 
was allowed to continue for a fixed period in order to give 
them an opportunity of raising their qualifications. In no 
single instance was the salary of a teacher reduced." 

These extracts show the aims of the School Board towards 
educational efficiency and the spirit in which the Council took 
over their work. 

Until May 1904 teachers were graded according to their 
qualifications and were paid salaries corresponding to their 
different grades. In May 1904 the Town Council decided 
to abolish grading of teachers and pay a uniform scale for 
assistant teachers. Head teachers were paid on three scales 
according to the size of their schools. 

In order to safeguard the interests of their teachers, the 
Council passed the following resolution which was noted in 
the letters of appointment sent to teachers : — 

" That the teacher shall be paid a salary in accordance 
with the scale for the time being in force, such salary to be 
paid monthly, and on the termination of the engagement 
a proportionate part of the said salary down to the date 
of the termination of the engagement to be paid, provided 
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The 
posscbie maadamm of head teachers 

The new scale was forwarded to the teachers aad they 
were asked whether ther would aocepc it or not If they did 
not accept it, their only coarse was to res^n. Fifty-e^t of 
the lower grade teachers sent in their resignations, and their 
case was taken tip by the National Union of Teachers, mainly 
on the ground that the Conncfl had broken faith* It was 
asserted by the union that many teadiers were attracted to 
the borough by the scale of salaries in force in 1904, and 
that the introduction of a lower scale in spite of the minute 
quoted above constituted a ** breach of faith " if it was applied 
to teachers already in the ser\-ice of the Council. The union 
raised no question about the scale as applied to teachers 
engaged after its adoption. 

The resignation of teachers necessitated the rearrange- 
ment of the teaching staff in many schools and the employ- 
ment of emergency teachers, and as a protest against this 
action a large number of teachers not directly affected resigned 
their appointments. A conference took place between mem- 
bers of the Education Committee and the accredited represen- 
tatives of the teachers, and an agreement satisfactory to both 
sides was arrived at. Before the dispute arose the Committee, 
following the action of the School Board, had aimed at a higher 
standard, both in number and quality of teachers, than the 
Board of Education's minimum. 

The National Union of Teachers states that *' until recently 
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the West Ham Education Committee has been one of the 
foremost authorities in the country in pushing forward an 
efficient scheme of popular education." 

The recent displacement and withdrawal of teachers has 
undoubtedly lowered the standard of education in West Ham. 
No complaints were made by the Board of Education Inspec- 
tors, mainly because education was, prior to the difficulty, so 
efficiently carried on. But there can be little doubt that some 
considerable time must elapse before the schools are raised to 
their former level. 

The elementary schools (provided and non-provided) 
may be classified into four groups according to the circum- 
stances of the children who attend them. In 10 of the 
schools, 9 of which are in North West Ham, the children 
are mainly drawn from the better streets inhabited by persons 
who are in regular work, many of whom are able to contri- 
bute towards the education of their children. In the second 
class are grouped those schools which are attended by the 
children of labourers as well as of clerks and artisans. These 
number 20, and most of the wards contain one or more 
of them. The third group consists of poor schools where 
the children of artisans and shopkeepers are in the minority ; 
of these, 8 put of 9 are in South West Ham. The schools 
in the fourth group are attended mainly by children from 
very poor homes whose parents are labourers, mainly of the 
casual class. These number 17 and are situated in the poorer 
parts of North West Ham, of Plaistow, Canning Town, Tidal 
Basin and Custom House. 

Opinions would, doubtless, differ slightly as to the number 
of schools which should be placed in each group, but this 
division, which is based on information from the Council's 
inspectors, gives a fair idea of the schools in West Ham. 

In the following table is shown the number of children 
in each ward who were notified to the relieving officers as in 
urgent need of food, and the way in which they were dealt 
with under Relief of School Children Order, 1904. 
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RtlUf {School Children) Drier. 
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1 
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High Street . 


"43 


141 


S6 


364 


173 


6s 


3'5 


III 






94 
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13 




107 


5S 






39 






14 




43 
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Puk . . 
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34 
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Upton . 
West Him 


44S 


'3 
373 


121 


189 


l'3 


.14 


a 


'7S 


PUistow . . 


166 


12s 


73 


90 






191 




Hudson's 


373 


'■'4 


9' 






86 


404 


177 


CaomngTown 


106 






8t2 


38= 


158 






Tidal Buin . 


10 












368 




Custom Housel 
Silvertown J 


iA7 


a»i 


96 

753 


"3 


77 


40 


39S 


136 


16S5 


3484 


1343 


536 


3938 


1388 



The charitable fund known as The West Ham Poor 
Children's Dinner and Clothing Fund was mainly spent 
during the winter of 1905-6 on feeding children on whose 
twhalf application had been made under the Relief (School 
Children) Order 1905, before relief had been granted. 28,829 
meals were given between October 1905 and May 1906, the 
maximum number being 5310 in December, and the mini- 
mum 1926 in April. 1617 pairs of new boots were given 
away by the head teachers in 102 school departments, in the 
year March 1905-6, and 673 in the year March 1906-7. 
Each pair was indelibly marked, but no case of an attempt 
to pawn or sell them was reported to the committee. 

Below is given a table showing the occupation of the 
parents of those children who received boots. 
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Boots. — Tabulation of Trades of Parents, 



Occupation or Calling. 



Building trades 
Artisans 
Dock labourers 
General labourers 
Miscellaneous 
Gas workers 
Carmen 
Clerks 
Mariners 



I90S-6. 


1906-7. 


Total, 
2 years. 


170 


41 


211 


"S 


25 


140 


288 


119 


407 


S78 


263 


841 


34 


19 


S3 


9 


2 


II 


19 


II 


30 


10 


• • • 


10 


SO 


10 


60 



Of the 1617 pairs, 547, and of the 673 pairs, 233 were 
given to children who had had boots given to them in the 
previous year. 171 of the parents of the 673 children who 
received boots in 1906-7 were registered on the Distress 
Committee lists as unemployed. 

The administration of the fund is in the hands of the head 
teachers, one of whom acts as secretary. It is obvious that 
the practice of giving meals must vary in extent with the 
judgment of dilBFerent teachers, even in schools of the same 
class. There is no uniform standard by which the children's 
condition can be judged, and the teachers' action is often 
guided by impressions based on appearances. The committee 
have not set up any machinery for inquiring systematically 
into the physical condition of the children either through 
nurses and visitors, or by medical inspection. 

In 1898 the School Board ordered a report to be made 
on the eyesight of children in two schools. The report was 
not of an extensive character, and was only considered as an 
experiment, but the cost was disallowed by the auditor, and 
surcharged to the Board, though subsequently the surcharge 
was remitted. Some members of the Education Committee 
feel strongly that systematic medical inspection is most desir- 
able in many of the schools, and should form the basb of any 
distribution of meals, but lack of powers and of funds have 
been an effective argument against any such action. 
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The intention of the Education Committee has been to 
provide a completely co-ordinated system of education. Part 
of the machinery is still new, and it is, therefore, impossible 
to judge whether it is adequate to the needs of the district. 
Success in the future must depend largely on the co-operation 
between different grades of schools and on the solution by the 
committee of various urgent problems. 

The prevalence of casual labour in many of the districts 
has its effect on the schools, and the physical condition of 
the children, especially during the winter months, is one of the 
difficulties before the committee. The clauses in the Educa- 
tion Bill of 1906 dealing with medical inspection and school 
recreation were mainly framed to a great extent to meet the 
needs of industrial districts such as West Ham, and as these 
questions have been embodied in an Act it is to be hoped 
that the committee will take action. 
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The following return shows the occupations of students at 
these evening schools so far as they are available : — 

Table LX. — Number and Trades of Male Students attending the 

following Evening Continuation Schools. 



Names of Schools . < 


Russell 
Road. 


Balaam 
SUeet. 


SUr 
Lane. 


Upton 
Lane. 


Whitehall 
Place. 


Grand 

Total 

of 














Schools 


Occupations. 


No. in 
each. 

2 


No. in 
each. 

16 


No. in 
each. 

• • • 


No. in 
each. 


Na in 
each. 


Combined. 


• 

Tradesmen 


• • • 


II 


29 


Artisans and mechanics 


3S 


29 


23 


6 


4 


97 


Office boys and clerks. 


104 


9S 


38 


159 


53 


449 


Shop boys 


■ • • 


3 


2 


• ■ ■ 


• • • 


5 


Messengers 


38 


47 


17 


IS 


22 


139 


Factory hands . 


II 


» • • 


■ • • 


• • • 


• ■ • 


II 


Not known 


40 


34 


20 


42 


8 


144 


Van boys . 


I 




2 


• • • 


• • • 


3 


Labourers 


17 • 




S 


• • • 


• • • 


22 


Tug and cabin boys 


2 




5 


• • ■ 


• ■ ■ 


7 


Collectors 


I 




• • • 


• ■ ■ 


• • ■ 


I 


Store boys 


2 




• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


2 


Laboratory 


3 




• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


3 


Shop assistants . 


6 




• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


6 


Storekeepers 


• • • 


9 


• • • 


• ■ • 


• • • 


9 


Grill porter 








I 


• • • 


■ ■ • 


I 


Coal porter 








I 


• • • 


• • • 


I 


Various assistants 








10 


• • • 


• • • 


10 


Clinker picker . 








I 


• • • 


■ • ■ 


I 


Mariner 








I 


• « • 


• • • 


I 


Police force 








• • • 


19 


3 


22 


Various 








• • • 

126 


44 


• • ■ 


44 


Totals . 


2( 


32 


233 


285 


lOI 


1007 



CHAPTER III 

West Ham Borough and the Poor Law Union — Increase of Pauperism and 
Large Rise in Expenditure — Difference in Personnel of Guardians 
durin|^ Last Fifteen Years — Comparison of Pauperism with Employment 
in Chief Industries and at the Docks — Distress m 1904-5 and Newspaper 
Funds — Labour Yard — Corruption among Guardians and Offiaals— 
Tables and Diagrams. 

The West Ham Poor Law Union is made up of seven 
parishes with a total population in 1901 of 580,396, and a 
total rateable value of ;£2,359,i94. The estimated popula- 
tion in 1906 was 637,714, and the rateable value was 
^^2,849,9 1 5. The county borough of West Ham is the most 
considerable parish in the Union, and had in 1901, 267,358 
inhabitants and a rateable value of ;^i, 147,029, that is to 
say, 46 per cent, of the population of the whole Union and 
48.6 per cent, of its total rateable value.^ 

Of the other six parishes, Walthamstow, Leyton, Cann 
Hall, and East Ham are mainly town areas, while Wanstead 
and Woodford, which border upon Epping Forest, are resi- 
dential suburbs. Some idea of the character of the different 
districts can be derived from a comparison of the particulars 
with regard to acreage, population (estimated for 1906), rate- 
able value, and number of relieving officers set out in the 
table on next page. 

Not only has West Ham more relieving officers than all 
the rest of the Union, but each officer has a smaller number 
of persons to deal with. The number of persons allotted to 
one officer in Woodford and Wanstead is not much greater 
than in West Ham, but the population is scattered, and the 
single officer is responsible for only 800 acres less than all the 
twelve officers in West Ham. 

^ The estimated population for 1906 was 288,424, and the rateable value 
£1,293,061. 
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WEST HAM 
Comparison of Parishes in West Ham Union. 



Parish. 


Average. 


1 
Population. 


Rateable 
Value. 


No. of 

Relieving 

Officers. 


No. of Pop 

toeadi 

Relieving 


West Ham . . . 
Walthamstow . . 
East Ham . . . 
Leyton ) 
CannHallf ' * 
Woodford . . . 
Wanstead . . . 


4683 

4343 
3336 

9371 


388.494 
Z06.990 
115.000 

ZO9,O00 

'5'«» .a6.ooo 
ii.ooof '^ 


1.393,061 

437.135 
468.169 

480,369 
Z03.796) 

78.565 r 


19 

3 
3 

3 

z 


34.03s 
35.430 
38.334 

34.000 
96,000 



The Tidal Basin and Custom House areas in West Ham 
parish are considered to be the poorest districts in the whole 
of the Union. 

The figures given below apply to the whole Union. 
Separate figures for the borough of West Ham are not avail- 
able, but as the borough is so large a part of the whole, the 
general figures are a sufficient indication for comparative 
purposes of Poor Law administration and pauperism as they 
affect the smaller area. 

The following table shows the percentage of increase of 
pauperism, of expenditure, and of population during the 
decade 1895-1905, and in the years 1905-1907.^ The 
numbers given for each year are the mean of the numbers at 
the ist of January of that year and at the ist of July of the 
preceding year. The cost is calculated from Ladyday to 
Ladyday. 

Under cost of indoor pauperism it will be noticed that the 
increase of expenditure during the decade 1895-1905 is quite 
out of proportion to the increase of numbers, although the 
latter is considerable. In the case of outdoor pauperism, 
both the increase of numbers and the larger proportionate 
expenditure are still more remarkable. During the years 
1905— 1907 the numbers of indoor paupers have increased 
less rapidly, and outdoor pauperism has diminished. The 
figures relating to cost are not available. The Local Govern- 



^ See tables on next page. 
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tnent Board Returns show that till 1900 indoor pauperism 
in England and Wales grew steadily with the population, and 
that since that date the rise has been sharper. In West Ham 
the growth of pauperism, both indoor and outdoor, seems to 
have little relation to the growth of the population, though in 
the years 1 905-1 907 there would seem to be some slight 
connection between the growth of population and the increase 
of indoor pauperism. 

Indoor Pauperism in West Ham Union* 



Year. 


N amber of 
Indoor Paupers. 


Cost. 


Population. 


Mean 
Number. 


Increase. 


Total 
Cost. 


Increase. 


Number to 

nearest 
Thousand. 


Increase. 

2x6,000 

or 

47.8 per cent. 


1895 
1905 


1814^ 
3597) 


1783 
or 

98.3 per cent. 


£2i,6a2\ 
;£68.ai3 ( 


;^46,95i 
or 

215.4 per cent. 


451,000^ 
667,000) 


1905 
1907 


3597^ 
4008) 


411 

or 

1 1. 4 per cent 


No 
figures 


No 
figures 


667,000^ 
7io,oooJ 


43.000 
or 

6.4 per cent. 



Outdoor Pauperism. 



Year. 


Number of 
Outdoor Paupers. 


Cost 


Population. 


Mean 
Number. 


Increase. 


Total Cost. 


Increase. 


Number to 

nearest 
Thousand. 


Increase. 


1895 
190S 


7.644)^ 
16,320 f 


8676 

or 

113.5 per cent 


jf37.io8^ 
jf 145.548/ 


jf 108.440 

or 

292.2 percent. 


451.000^ 
667,000/ 

667^000 
7io,oooJ 


216,000 

or 

47.8 per cent. 


190S 
1907 


16,320 1 
xa.799i 


Decrease. 

3521 
or 

21.5 per cent. 


No 
figures 


No 
figures 


43.000 

or 

6.4 per cent. 
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Table LXI., printed at the end of the chapter, gives the 
mean numbers of outdoor and indoor paupers for the years 
1 885-1907. The number of indoor paupers was more than 
doubled during the period January 1898 to January 1907, 
though the rise from 1 895-1 898 had been gradual. Outdoor 
pauperism decreased during the two years 1895— 1897, in- 
creased gradually during the next two years till it almost 
reached its former level, and then, except during the years 
1900 and 1 90 1, rose rapidly till January 1905, when it 
reached its highest point. In the two succeeding years it 
has fallen half as much as it rose in the latter half of 1904. 

These statistics are misleading unless the industrial con- 
ditions of the district be taken into account. The leading 
house-agents in West Ham state that the demand for houses 
began to be great in 1897.* Cottages were erected to meet 
this demand, and a large number of people employed in the 
building trade were consequently attracted to the district. 
This is corroborated by a comparison of the Census figures 
for house-building in 1891 and 1901.^ In 1891, 5275 
males were described as engaged in house-building, and this 
number had increased to 8 161 in 1901. It has been seen 
that much of the house-building in West Ham was undertaken 
by small jobbing builders. These men employed casual 
irregular labour, and were ready in times of pressure to take 
on the first-comer. It should be remembered, too, that in the 
case of a ''boom" in the building trade, especially where 
small property is concerned and the standard of labour is 
low, the supply of labour attracted to the district afiFected is 
apt to be in excess of the demand, and the more casual the 
work the greater the chance of obtaining a job. The frequent 
bankruptcies of builders would throw the men dependent on 
them out of work.* Several causes of poverty would thus be 
operative almost simultaneously. 

The development of other industries in the district must 
also be taken into account ; sixteen new factories were built 

* See p. 10. 

* Occupation Tables, xii. I. 
' See p. 12. 
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between 1 898-1 905, as compared with ten during the previous 
eight years. Moreover, several manufacturers extended their 
businesses considerably during this period. It is pointed 
out in Book IL, chap, i., that many of the factories employ 
casual labour ; the result is that many persons are attracted 
to the district, some of whom in times of distress fall back on 
the Poor Law for maintenance. 

Two changes have a£Fected the personnel^ of the Board 
of Guardians since 1893. In 1894 an Act was passed the 
general effect of which was to abolish ex-officio and nominated 
Guardians, and to substitute for the existing qualifications for 
the office of elective guardians a qualification which consisted 
in being either a parochial elector of a parish within the 
Union or having resided in the Union during the whole of 
the twelve months preceding the election. By this Act the 
property qualification of ;^2o, which had held since 1837, 
was done away with. 

Until the ist of March 1898 the election for Guardians 
was made by a poll of the whole parish. The names of all 
the candidates were printed on a voting paper ; all persons 
entitled to a vote received papers, which were subsequently 
collected, and the votes for each candidate counted. 

It is stated that the successful candidates were generally 
men known either personally or by name over a large area, 
and that they were for the most part elderly or retired busi- 
ness men or merchants. Many of them, it is said, had a 
reputation for strict dealing and even for parsimony, and had 
served for a considerable period on public bodies. It is 
obvious from the reports of their meetings that not a few of 
them had no real knowledge of the borough as a whole, and 
acted on the general theory that there were no deserving 
poor in South West Ham. In March 1898 the system of 
election was altered, owing to the increasing size of the 
borough. The parish was divided into wards, and local 

' The personnel of the present Board of Guardians may be summarised as 
follows: — 12 tradesmen and manufisurturers, i retired tradesman, 2 artisans, 3 con- 
tractors in building trades, i estate agent, i solicitor, i representative of a settlement, 
2 clergymen of the Church of England, 4 Nonconformist ministers ; the 6 remaining 
male members are living on their means. 3 out of the 7 women Guardians are 
married, and the remainder spinsters. 
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knowledge of candidates came into play. Votes were re- 
corded by ballot at polling stations in the various wards. 
The parish of West Ham consisted of four wards until 
November 1899, when a further subdivision took place and 
the number was trebled. Well-known men were in many 
cases superseded by small tradesmen and other persons un- 
known outside their own immediate locality. 

As early as 1900 there were rumours at election times 
that individual Guardians were '' interested in '' certain con- 
tractors who supplied the Union, and some suspicions were 
aroused that outside help was given by those who hoped to 
profit if their candidates were returned. From this date a 
group of Guardians was gradually formed whose interest was 
not confined to the good administration of the Poor Law. 
This group was not identified with any political party ; the 
uniting bond seems to have been solely self-interest. All of the 
members of the group would have been described generally 
as '' Progressives/' but it is impossible for an impartial 
inquirer to avoid the conclusion that their votes in particular 
instances were guided by self-interest rather than that of 
party. The Socialist successes in the Town Council elections 
of November 1898 had little counterpart in the Guardians' 
elections of the following March. Only two Socialist candi- 
dates were then successful ; and in 1900 four Socialists on the 
Board lost their seats. From 1898 onwards the Board could 
scarcely be said to have a definite policy, although the 
majority of the members would be described as Progressive 
rather than Moderate. The Labour and Socialist members 
were in a marked minority, and no " long programme " was 
even proposed. 

There has undoubtedly been a considerable change of 
attitude since 1898 in the matter of outdoor relief. From 
1887 onwards District Committees of Guardians had been 
appointed to hear applications for relief and decide cases as 
they arose. It would appear that in many districts these 
Committees allowed events to take their course along the line 
of least resistance, that of giving relief, without any definite 
policy on the part of the Board as a whole. It is not surprising 
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that the Committees difiFered in policy, but if a definite standard 
had been set up by the Board the difference would have been 
reduced. After 1898 it was customary to place great reliance 
on the discretion of the relieving officers. For example, on 
one occasion when it was noticed that the weekly average per 
case in a northern district of the borough was considerably 
higher than the average in a much poorer locality, the ques- 
tion was discussed at a Special Committee, but no action was 
taken. 

It has been already pointed out that the division into 
wards had led to the election of many new members. The 
conditions of the area with which they had to deal were 
changing, and the problem of poverty was becoming increas- 
ingly difficult. Guardians of the older type had not come into 
personal contact with this problem, and, not being responsible 
for particular localities, had no direct knowledge of the altering 
conditions of the different neighbourhoods. The new men, 
on the other hand, lived in the neighbourhood of poverty ; 
and a change of policy was thus inevitable. 

It is impossible to say how much the rise in pauperism 
was due to the increase of poverty, and how far the additional 
expenditure was justifiable. But it is indubitable that inex- 
perience and laxity of administration were important factors, 
apart from the clearly defined purpose of a group of members 
who intended that their presence on the Board should be 
made to serve their own interests and those of their friends. 
Close supervision on the part of the central authority — the 
Local Government Board — would have been a useful check. 

It does not appear that the Board at this time (1898- 
1906) addressed any formal letter to the Guardians dealing 
specifically with the question of outdoor relief, but it is stated 
that representations were made by the Board or by their 
inspectors on various points connected with the administration 
of relief, and especially urged on the Guardians the necessity of 
Relief Committees meeting frequently during periods of excep- 
tional distress. But it was not until the auditor's report to the 
Board in 1906 that the question of outdoor relief was seri- 
ously considered and representations made to the Guardians, 
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who thereupon appointed a Special Committee to consider the 
question. Though this Committee did not agree with the 
auditor's report to the Local Government Board, there is 
little doubt that such reports are apt to diminish the tendency 
to lax administration, and the Board are no doubt to blame 
for not having given more serious attention to the matter in 
the past. 

In order that some comparison may be made between the 
amount of pauperism and condition of trade, monthly returns 
have been extracted from the Labour Gazette^ published by the 
Board of Trade, for two main groups of trades the condition 
of which affects West Ham, namely, engineering, metal and 
shipbuilding, and building. The table shows the percentage 
of trade unionists out of work in London and the neighbour- 
hood, as no separate returns are made for West Ham (Table 
LXVII.). It is probable that in the building trades the per- 
centage of non-unionists out of employment in West Ham is 
considerably higher than of unionists, both because of the 
number of small builders and the nature of their work, and 
because the local branches of the unions concerned are not 
strong. Diagrams XXII. and XXIII. show the cyclical and 
seasonal unemployment throughout the country. If Table 
LXVII., Diagram XXII., the unemployment curve for the 
whole country, and Diagram XVIII. of the pauperism re- 
turns, are compared, it will be noticed that a considerable 
improvement in trade was taking place from 1895 to 1897 in 
the country generally, that this improvement is very marked 
in the London district, and that the curves of pauperism 
correspond with the improving conditions. A further improve- 
ment took place in 1898 in the London district, but after that 
time there was a gradual increase of unemployment, to which 
the general figures correspond. The pauperism curve shows 
a steady rise after the summer of 1898. It will be noticed, 
too, that the rise in pauperism, though at a lower level, is 
more marked in West Ham than in the Metropolis as a whole 
(Table LXII.). 

In addition to comparing the amount of pauperism with the 
general condition of employment in the whole country and in 
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the London district, a comparison with the state of employ- 
ment at the Victoria and Albert Docks is of considerable 
interest. It seems advisable to treat this separately. 

It will be noticed from the diagram referring to dock 
labour^ that employment was good in December 1896, and 
very good from December 1898 until December 1901, when 
it reached its highest point. From that date, except in 19031 
there was a steady decline until 1905. 

If this is compared with the curve for total pauperism,* a 
slight resemblance is noticeable. Good employment at the 
docks in December 1896 and the winter pauperism of 1896 
are not incompatible. It is probable that the condition of the 
labour market during any year is reflected in the indoor Poor 
Law returns of a year later, but where outdoor relief is given 
the eflfect is immediate — most people try to obtain outdoor 
relief before going to the workhouse — and this is noticeable on 
the curve of outdoor and indoor relief taken together. There 
seems to be no fall in pauperism to correspond to the rise in 
dock employment from 1898 to 1901, but the correspondence 
between the rise in pauperism from 1902 to 1905, and the 
fall in dock labour from 1901 to 1905 is easily traceable, 
especially if allowance is made for the abnormal pauperism of 
1905. It is not suggested that any very certain conclusions 
can be drawn from these figures, but they serve to indicate 
that in West Ham the pauperism has been a good deal 
affected by the course of employment at the docks. This 
would naturally show itself more clearly in the case of out- 
door relief. It is pointed out in the section on dock labour 
that, owing to the casual nature of the work, a considerable 
number of men normally earn a weekly wage which is in- 
sufficient for the support of their families, and their average 
wage taken throughout the year is barely sufficient to provide 
for necessities. In times of depression these men are likely to 
be among the first to become superfluous, and (unless the 
earnings of the family are increased) fall below the level of 
independent subsistence. If outdoor relief is given, they may 
appear on the outdoor relief returns soon after the depression 

' See p. 228. * See p. 356. 
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has begun, and in the following year may affect the returns of 
indoor pauperism. This seems to be the case in West Ham 
from 1 90 1 to 1905. Dock employment began to fall after 
December 1901, outdoor relief begins to rise at the beginning 
of 1902, while indoor relief is stationary until a year later, 
when it rises regularly. The correspondence is marred for 
1905 by the failure in administration to which reference is 
made below. 

From the middle of 1902 for outdoor, and from the 
middle of 1903 for indoor pauperism, the increase is more 
marked than that for unemployment. The cyclical depression 
of trade reached its culminating point during the winter of 
1904-5. The effect of the war in South Africa had been to 
produce an artificial inflation of the demand for labour. 
This was probably the main reason that unemployment was 
very widespread, because in the natural course of events the 
depression of trade would have reached its most acute point 
at an earlier date. In addition to this, for several days during 
the Christmas season of 1904 West Ham was enveloped in a 
thick fog, so that nearly all outdoor work came to a standstill 
and ships were waiting outside the docks. 

At this time attention was called to the condition of West 
Ham by several of the daily newspapers ; the Daily Telegraph and 
the Daily News both opened relief funds, and, in addition, the 
subscriptions raised by the Daily Mail and the News of the World 
amounted to about ;£i300. The first plan adopted by the 
Daily Telegraph was to hand large sums of money to local 
clergy, ministers and public men, by whom it was distributed 
as they thought best. The Daily News also gave immediate 
relief, and bread, groceries, coals, &c., were distributed at the 
Town Hall and the Public Hall, Canning Town, by a Com- 
mittee hastily formed for the purpose. Attempts to prevent 
the various funds from overlapping were unsuccessful. In 
the first week of January, however, District Committees were 
set up for the administration of the Daily News Fund. The 
situation was well described in a local paper at the beginning 
of January. "The London daily journals came down to West 
Ham a week or two ago. . . . Beginning with a friendly com- 
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petition in raising subscriptions and newspaper circulations 
they have gone on to something approaching a newspaper 
war." Some of the newspaper representatives failed to realise 
that impulsive measures were not likely to prove satisfactory 
without a detailed knowledge of local conditions. One paper 
was rash enough to print a poverty map, in which Forest 
Gate Ward, which contains a large residential area, was re- 
presented as in ** chronic poverty," and Tidal Basin Ward, one 
of the poorest, as " prosperous." There seems to be little 
doubt that relief tickets were often sold, and that people 
sometimes bought expensive articles of food, and paid for them 
with as many as ten and twelve relief tickets. Although the 
distress was very great in many districts, the impression con- 
veyed by the newspaper accounts was that it was almost 
universal. 

The Board of Guardians gave permission to their relieving 
officers to grant outdoor relief to able-bodied men.^ There 
were often crowds of several hundred people outside the 
officers' houses demanding and receiving relief. The enormous 
increase in numbers made proper investigation by the officers 
impossible, though they were provided in some cases with 
assistants. 

If it is remembered that the total outdoor relief bill for 
the West Ham borough in the year ending Ladyday 1904 
amounted to ;^3i,i45, itmaybe stated that one of the normal 
functions of the Poor Law, t\e. outdoor relief, was being very 
largely supplemented by private charity. In spite of this, the 
amount of outdoor relief exceeded its ordinary amount, owing, 
it may be assumed, to the efiFect produced on the Guardians 
by the descriptions of distress. The machinery of administra- 
tion, by which outdoor relief was granted on the recommenda- 
tion of district committees, was heavily overtaxed until the 
Guardians decided to discontinue relief on a large scale and 
opened the labour yard at the Workhouse.^ 

^ It has been stated above that the regulations about outdoor relief had not been 
strictlv administered for many years, and the effect of this further relaxation may be 
seen in the rapid rise of the curve for outdoor relief in Diagram XVIII. and the 
general curve in Diagram XIX. 

' The action of the Guardians with reference to the labour yard is stated in/ra^ p. 349. 
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At the audit of Michaelmas 1905, comment was made by 
the auditor on the figures for outdoor relief. He stated that 
much was due to a lack of care in administration on the part 
of the officers and the relief committees, and gave an instance 
of cases being passed through committee at the rate of six per 
minute. 

In addition to the Poor Law relief and the charitable funds, 
the Mayor was given power by the Town Council to spend 
what he considered necessary on relief works for the unem- 
ployed. He reported from time to time on the amount that he 
had spent, and though he frequently asked to be relieved of 
the responsibility, it was forced upon him. Work was given 
to men for two days a week only, and on this some ^^2 8,000 
was spent. Almost the only attempt to ensure good ad- 
ministration was an arrangement with the Guardians, by which 
the relieving officers saw the application forms sent in and 
noted anything they knew of the applicants. But this co- 
operation was not effective, because of the high pressure 
at which the relieving officers were working in their own 
departments. 

The Committee of the Daily News Fund in the middle of 
January determined to elaborate their organisation, and its 
representatives suggested that work should be given instead 
of charity. They arranged with the Town Council and the 
Committee of the West Ham and East London Hospital to 
pave recreation grounds and to paint the hospital. On 
these and other undertakings they maintained a weekly 
average of about 250 men. At first work was given for two 
or three days to each individual, and afterwards the system of 
a week's work in each fortnight was introduced. About the 
same time the Daily Telegraph abandoned its distribution of 
doles, and spent over ^^8000 on emigration. This expenditure 
was no doubt more expedient than the former expenditure. 

It is admitted that many deserving cases received tem- 
porary relief, that a few men were given employment, and a 
few more emigrated ; but, on the other hand, inquiries made 
from officials of the Union, keepers of lodging-houses, and 
others, show that many casual labourers of the lowest class 
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were attracted to West Ham by the chance of sharing in the 
distribution of relief either in doles of food or of work, and 
the difficulties of dealing with the problem of chronic poverty 
were thus increased. Casual relief distributed in a neighbour- 
hood where there is much casual labour must intensify the 
evil for all. Men who rely for a bare living on work at the 
docks are apt to find themselves supplanted by others who 
are brought to or kept in the district by casual relief, and an 
increasingly severe competition for the lowest form of casual 
labour leads them to attempt to secure relief which they would 
not otherwise require. For this reason some Guardians and 
Poor Law officers state that West Ham has not yet recovered 
from the efiFect of the relief funds. It is estimated that the 
money spent in West Ham on the relief of distress and un- 
employment in the winter 1904-5 was about ;f 60,000, 
exclusive of Poor Law relief. Apart from the temporary dis- 
location of work caused by the fog at Christmas time, the 
distress was due to the coincidence of a seasonal and a 
cyclical depression of trade which was not met by any 
organised methods of relief. 

The amount of pauperism decreased very considerably 
after 1905, owing mainly to better administration due to 
experience gained from the past, more strict control from the 
Local Government Board, the gradual improvement of trade, 
and the creation in September 1905 of a Distress Committee 
for the purpose of dealing with the unemployed.^ 

The figures in the tables do not give an accurate idea of 
the maximum and minimum pauperism in each year, and are 
unaffected by events between January and June and between 
June and January ; thus they include no record of the labour 
yard. In January 1895 a labour yard was opened at the 
workhouse. It was used by about 1000 men. At the end 
of March it was closed, and the Guardians decided not to re- 
open it. On January 26, 1904, the Board received a depu- 
tation of the unemployed, who urged that relief should be 
given, stating that they represented several hundreds of men 
who had marched with them to the workhouse, and that the 

^ See p. 369 sqq. 
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distress was abnormal. Applicants could not be ''offered 
the House/' as it was full, and, failing any possible esrtension 
of it, the Guardians were faced with the alternatives of re- 
opening the yard or doing nothing. It was open on twelve 
days, i>. three days in each of the four weeks up to February 
2oth, and the numbers varied from 167 on the first day to 
1440 on the twelfth. The Superintendent Relieving Officer 
stated in evidence to a Committee of the Charity Organisation 
Society on Unemployment, which reported in November 1904, 
that '' it was not anticipated that more than 200 would avail 
themselves of the labour yard." The high numbers might be 
explained to some extent by the fact that if applicants said that 
they resided in the place for a night, the relieving officers 
gave them an order to come in, and many of these were single 
men who came from the lodging-houses. Applicants were 
not brought before the Relief Committees, but the responsi- 
bility for admission was thrown on the officers, who were 
afraid of taking the risk of refusal, owing to the pressure of 
public opinion. On January 19, 1905, the Guardians passed 
a resolution that no men without dependants were to be 
admitted. 

" The scale ^ of relief was high — a married man with a wife 
would receive per day is. 4d. and 4 lbs. of bread; with one 
child, IS. 4d. and 6 lbs. of bread ; with two children, is. 6d. 
and 8 lbs. of bread ; with three children, is. 8d. and 10 lbs. of 
bread ; with four children, 2s. and 10 lbs. of bread ; with five 
children and upwards, 2s. and 12 lbs. of bread. Men coming 
to the yard on Saturday were to receive time and a half, as 
the yard was never open on Mondays, so that a man with five 
children and upwards would receive on Saturdays 3s. in money 
and 18 lbs. of bread. The relieving officers were directed to 
visit the families and to grant such further relief as may be 
necessary." " Every penny of relief was reported to the Local 
Government Board and sanction obtained." ''The scale of 
relief was double what it was in 1895." 

The yard, which has only space for about 200, was 
crowded, and adequate supervision was impossible. Men were 

* Charity Organisation Society's Report on Unemployment, 1904. PP» 202 sqq. 
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drafted to the Infirmary grounds to dig, but '< on each occasion 
it rained nearly all the time, so that they were practically 
doing nothing. A number of men were swarming about the 
place with paint-pots, painting." "After the Labour Yard 
was closed, the relieving officers were instructed to deal with 
applicants by giving them outdoor relief, and so the thing was 
continued in another form." '' The return was forwarded to 
the Local Government Board week by week for their sanc- 
tion." During these months the Guardians' Relief Committees 
held no special meetings and met as usual fortnightly. 

The yard was opened again on December 12, 1905. 
The arrangements for supervision and for providing work 
were better than in the previous year. The scale of relief 
was lower and was as follows : Man and wife, 6d. in money 
and IS. in kind ; man and wife and child, 6d. in money and 
IS. 3d. in kind ; man and wife and two children, is. in money 
and IS. in kind ; man and wife and three children, is. in money 
and IS. 3d. in kind ; man and wife and four children, is. in 
money and is. 6d. in kind ; man and wife and five children, 
IS. in money and is. 9d. in kind ; man and wife and six 
children or more, is. in money and 2s. in kind ; but the same 
system of casual work was followed. It was open on 40 
occasions, and the numbers employed varied from 627 to 
1095. 

The failure of this form of relief was due not only to bad 
administration, but largely to its casual nature. The men 
were employed only three days in each week or were given 
casual doles of relief, and in this way considerable sums of 
money were expended in giving inadequate assistance to a 
large number of men who received but little individual benefit, 
while the situation as a whole was aggravated. If a regular 
man was out of work the maximum of 7s. and 42 lbs. of 
bread could not keep him healthy and support his wife and 
five children ; and if a casual labourer went to the labour 
yard on days that he was unemployed, the relief amounted to a 
grant in aid of wages. As the distress is stated to have come 
"mainly from the dock district and from Stratford," the 
recipients of relief were mostly casual labourers. It will 
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be noticed that while in 1904 the Guardians tried the 
labour yard first, and then on its failure gave outdoor relief 
to able-bodied men, in 1905 outdoor relief was tried first until 
the enormous rise in numbers caused them to abandon it in 
favour of the labour yard. 

It will be noted from the following tables that a large 
proportion of applicants for the labour yard (69-1) were 
dock labourers and general labourers, and it is probable 
that a certain number of the latter should have been more 
properly described as dock labourers. Another 12*7 per 
cent, is made up of gas workers and men employed in the 
building trades, both of them seasonal occupations. The 
large proportion of applicants (6o'5) between 25 and 45 
is noticeable ; about one half of them (50*6) had resided 
in the district under 20 years, and the remainder 20 years 
and upwards ; 1 7*4 per cent, had resided in the district 
under 5 years. 

Occupations of Applicants far the Labour Yard, 1 905-1 906. 



Occupation. 



Building trades .... 

Artisan 

Dock labour .... 
General labour .... 
Miscellaneous .... 

Gas 

Carmen 

Occupation described as relief work 



Number. 

169 
180 

523 
598 

45 

38 

33 
34 



Percentage. 



i6ao 



10.4 
II.I 
32.2 
36.9 

2.7 

2.3 
2.0 
2.0 



The growth in pauperism and in expenditure has been 
i*h<)wn to be due to increased poverty, to lax administration, 
and to corruption. The prominence given to the last-named 
by the trial of the West Ham Guardians and ofi&cials to the 
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Board during the last few months should not be allowed to 
draw attention from the other causes of the increase. 

It is stated above that as far back as 1900 there were 
rumours of corruption on the Board of Guardians, but no 
one suspected the coalition of guardians, officials and con- 
tractors for the purpose of deliberate and systematic fraud. 

On April 28, 1906, the auditor stated at a meeting of the 
Guardians : '' I have to make the following special report : — 

<' I found that the cost of the coal consumed at the 
infirmary had risen from ;^i9io i8s. yd. in the half-year 
to Michaelmas 1904 to ;^2 272 iis. 8d. in the half-year to 
Michaelmas 1905, but the workhouse consumption has re- 
mained the same. The cost per pauper per day for coal in 
the infirmary was five times the cost in the workhouse, the 
figures being 4.509d. and 0.91 2d. respectively." After a 
consideration of the report the Local Government Board 
advised the suspension of the steward and the storekeeper. 
At an inquiry held in May 1906 by two Local Government 
Board inspectors, the steward and several officers were cross- 
examined, but they all adhered to the statement that the 
books had not been tampered with. The coal contractor said 
he had supplied coal since 1902, and that every ounce of 
coal charged for had been supplied. He had never heard 
anything about books being tampered with, and gave figures 
showing the amount of coal purchased by him and the 
amount of his sales. 

At the audit of the books for the year ending Michaelmas 
1905, the auditor noted the enormous increase in the con- 
sumption of coal at the infirmary ; and notwithstanding a 
considerable decrease in the price per ton compared with the 
previous year, the cost to the Guardians had increased. The 
official responsible was asked for an explanation, but the 
auditor deemed it unsatisfactory and reported the matter to 
the Local Government Board. Complaints were made from 
time to time by Guardians of smoke at the infirmary, and in 
December 1906 some of the Guardians noticed that the 
coal was very inferior to that contracted for. An action was 
brought against the coal contractor for obtaining money 
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under false pretences, and he was found guilty and sentenced 
to two terms of imprisonment for six months. 

The auditors of the Guardians' accounts presented a 
report to the Local Government Board in May 1906, in 
which they commented on the large and increasing daily 
cost per head for maintenance in food, necessaries and 
clothing, in the workhouse, infirmary, schools, and con- 
valescent home. Comparative figures were given for four 
unions in Essex and for St, Pancras. The Local Govern- 
ment Board wrote that an inquiry would take place at the 
workhouse in reference to matters referred to in the reports 
of the auditors. During the inquiry, which lasted until the 
middle of June 1906, figures were given by the Inspector 
showing that the cost of weekly maintenance was higher at 
West Ham Workhouse than in any East End Union except 
Poplar, and comments were repeatedly made on the habit 
of not accepting the lowest tenders. 

On November 26th, 1906, three Guardians and three 
officials, including the Master of the Workhouse, were arrested 
and were charged that '' on divers dates between March 1903 
and November 1906 they did unlawfully conspire, combine, 
confederate and agree together with Elijah Bond (a contractor) 
to unlawfully obtain by divers false pretences, and other 
unlawful means, stratagems, and devices, of and from the 
Guardians of the West Ham Union large sums of money 
with intent to cheat and defraud and deprive the Guardians 
of such sums." The Treasury took up the prosecution and 
Counsel opened with a detailed statement of the frauds 
practised. He showed that with their collusion the con- 
tractor Bond had delivered short weight of coal, had 
supplied inferior qualities, and that the books had been 
manipulated and tenders often altered and readjusted in 
such a manner as to attempt to defraud the Guardians and 
hoodwink the auditor. In addition he showed that an 
elaborate system of corruption had been set up by which 
candidates for positions under the Board were induced to 
pay sums of money to secure the votes of Guardians. 

The coal contractor was called as a witness for the pro- 
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secution on December 3, 1906. He stated that before 
obtained the coal contract in 1903 he had a conversatioii 
with some Guardians and officials, who said he could get the 
contract if he paid them ;£ioo. He agreed to do so, and 
subsequently obtained the contract. He said that this system 
of bribery was well established when he first had to do with 
the contracts, and showed the existence of a coalition between 
the Guardians and officials and contractor, of which the other 
members on the Board were ignorant. Subsequently one of 
the Guardians committed suicide, another attempted to do S0| 
two others were arrested and also another official. At the 
trial more details were given to show the elaborate nature 
of the coalition, and five Guardians and four officials were 
found guilty and sentenced to terms of imprisonment varying 
from two years to six months. The Local Government Board 
called upon the Medical Officer of the infirmary to resign, 
and advised the Board to dismiss three officials from the 
workhouse for their participation in the coal contract. As a 
result of the revelations, the Treasurer, the Medical Officer, 
and a Relieving Officer were called upon to resign, and three | 
officers were censured and cautioned. 



Table LXI fVest Nam Union} 

Numbers of Paupers. 



Year. 
{a) ist January. 
\b) ist July previous 

i88s . . . . 


. b 

a 


Indoor 

Paupers 

(excluding 

Vagrants). 


Outdoor 

Paupers 

(excluding 

Lunatics m 

Asylums, &c.). 


laia 
1341 


3.194 
3.885 


Mean 




1276 


3.539 


1895 . 


a 


X64Z 
X987 


6,7xx 
8.577 


Mean 




18 14 


2V6^ 


X896 . . . 


. b 

a 


1794 
199a 


7.082 
7.691 


Mean 




1893 


7.351 


1897 . 


. b 

a 


181 1 
197a 


7,038 
7.350 


Mean 




189X 


7.194 


1898 . . . . 


, b 

a 


1836 
9064 


6.88s 
7.60X 


Mean 




1950 


7.943 


1899 .. . 


. b 

a 


2105 
2435 


7.995 
7^783 


Mean 




gg70 


7.539 


1900 . 


. b 

a 


2206 

3659 


8,036 
8.541 


Mean 




9433 


8,388 


190X . 


. b 

a 


242X 
9754 


8,X56 
8,872 


Mean 




2522 


8.5x4 


1909 . 


. b 

a 


a839 
3994 


8,xx6 
8,80^ 


Mean 




2066 


!l£S2 


X903 . . . . 


. b 

a 


2841 
3304 


8.943 
9.954 


Mean 




2222 


9.448 


1904 ... . 
Mean 


. b 

a 


3080 
3613 

3346 


9.349 
xo,89a 


X0,X20 


1905 ... . 


, b 

a 


337« 
38x8 


xo,562 
22,078 


Mean 




3597 


16,320 


X906 . . . . 


. b 

a 


3504 
3892 


".381 
16,677 


Mean 




3698 


1±<^ 


1907 . 


, b 

a 


3677 
4340 


19,554 
13.044 


Mean 




4008 


^^iOi 



^ This and the foUowmg tables ba^e been «a.^\ks^Vr} >^<t\i(xa\ 
Gonennneot Board. 
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DiAORAM XIX. — Pauperism m JVesi Ham Union and the 
whole Metropolis. 
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Table LXIV. 

Return as to Outdoor Pauperism in the Canning Town District of the 
West Ham Union showing Number of Persons Rditoed^ Number 
per 1000 of Estimated Population (120,000) and Amount of Relief 
on the 1st January and 1st July of the ten years ended 1905, with the 
Number of Outdoor Paupers in Poplar Union per 1000 of Esti- 
mated Population (169,000). 



Poplar Union. 


Canning Town District. 


Number per 
1000 or 


Date. 


Number of 

Persons 

Relieved. 


Number per 
1000 of 


Amount of 


Estimated 


Estimated 


Relief. 


Population. 




Population. 
16.8 




13.8 


ist Tan. 1896 


3,013 


186 5 


13- 1 


ist July 1896 


1.855 


15.S 


171 I 5 


12. 5 


xst Jan. 1897 


1.807 


15. 1 


17a 14 5 


IS. 3 


ist Jtily 1897 
ist Jan. 1898 


1,668 


139 


X63 3 10 


IS. 6 


1.713 


14.3 


359 13 6 


IS.X 


1st July 1898 
1st Jan. 1899 


1,716 


14.3 


170 19 7 


IS. 6 


1,830 


153 


184 9 8 


".5 


ist July 1899 


1,900 


15.8 


195 4 5 


14.1 


ist Jan. 1900 


3,009 


16.7 


313 X 6 


14.2 


ist July 1900 


1,889 


15.7 


300 4 9 


15.4 


ist Jan. 1901 


1,973 


16.4 


209 15 4 


15.8 


ist July 1901 


1,925 


16.0 


313 14 3 


17.4 


ist Jan. 1903 


3,000 


16.7 


339 15 6 


17.7 


ist July 1903 


2.143 


17.9 


336 3 9 


20.8 


ist Jan. 1903 


2,657 


33.1 


323 15 


19. 6 


ist July 1903 


2.510 


30.9 


378 13 4 


34.0 


ist Jan. 1904 


2.598 


31.7 


373 16 8 


34.6 


ist July 1904 


2.569 


21.4 


371 7 9 


46.5 


ist Jan. 1905 


10,607 


88.4 


611 3 6 


43.4 


1st July 1905 


3,830 


23-5 

1 


304 4 4 
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Diagram XXL — Outdoor Pauperism in Poplar Union and 
Canning Town District of West Ham Union. 
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Table LXV. — Number of Persons in Receipt of Relief Chargeab 

to the Counfy Borough of West Ham. 

Indoor. 



Date. 


Men. 


Vromen. 


Children. Total 


ist January 1905 . . . 
1st July 1905 .... 
ist January ISK>6 . . . 
1st July 1906 .... 
Ist January 1907 . . . 


1076 

940 

1 1 56 

1033 
1269 


640 
615 
611 

677 
701 


412 2128 
431 1986 
420 2187 
448 2158 
536 2506 



Outdoor. 



Date. 


Men. 


Women. 


Children. 


Total. 


1st January 1905 ^ . . . 
1st July 1905 .... 
1st, anuary 1906^ . . . 
1st July 1906 .... 
1st January 1907 . . . 


3633 
1117 

1803 

1254 
1284 


5082 
2791 
3386 

2974 
3046 


9241 

2647 
430X 
2523 
2483 


17,956 
6,555 
9,490 

6,751 
6,813 



1 Labour Yard open. 

Table LXVI. — Occupations of Male Inmates of Workhouse 

on 1st May 1907. 



Trade or Calling. 


Number. 


Remarks. 


Building trades 
Artisans 
Dock labourers 
General labourers . 
Miscellaneous 
Gas workers . 

• 

Carmen 
Clerks . 
Mariners 
No occupation 


1 • • 

• • • 


74 
"3 

35 
39a 

49 

• • • 

10 
14 

a9 
156 






Total 


• • 


872 







r-acted from the Labour Gazette of the Board. of Trade, 





igo4. 

E.M.S. B. 


19OS. 


1906. 




K* Bl« vl« 


B. 


E.M.S. 


B. 


PI. 












• ■ • 


3.8 Some improve- 
ment ; better 
than a year ago. 


Employment 
generally bad ; 
wet weather. 


4.4 Dull; slightly 
better ; unem- 
ployment under 
average. 


Slight improve- 
ment ; still 
slack. 


3. X Worse. 
Some 
improve- 
ment. 




4.6 Quiet ; worse 
than a year ago. 


Still slack; bad 
weather ; little 
change. 


4.6 Dull 


»» « • 


3.0 


Much the same. 


• • • 


4.4 Slack. 


Improving 
some depart- 
ments. 


4.0 About the 
same. 


1 1 ti 


31 


Rather better. 


• • * 


4.1 Slack, but 
improving. 


A very slight 
improvement. 


4.4 Moderate ; 
rather higher 
percentage of 
unemployment. 


Rather worse ; 
bad weather 


2.9 


»• •! 




... Quiet, but a 
little improve- 
ment. 


Slack; worse 
than April. 


4.a 


Worse. 


a. a 


Very quiet ; 
painters busy. 


... 


4.0 Quiet. 


A slight im- 
provement 


4.0 


Bad. 


a.x 


Rather worse. 


but fair 
iproving 
rtments. 


II 


Same ; no im- 
provement 


4.0 


Slack, but 
better. 


a. 3 


Rather better. 


• • • 


4.2 ,, 


Slack generally. 


4-5 


A little better. 


3.6 


Better. 


• • • 


4.3 Dull ; rather 
worse. 


Slack. 


4.4 


About the 
same. 


3.2 


Rather a 
decline. 


• > • 


4«3 »» •• 


Slack ; worse. 


4.a 


Worse. 


3.7 


Rather worse. 


• • • 


5.3 I>ull. 


• • II 


3.4 


Worse. 


4-3 


Slack generally. 


• • • 


5. z Dull ; generally 
better, but high 
unemployed 
figures east of 
London. 


Very slack. 


3.8 


Much the 
same; bad 
weather. 


4.8 


Dull generally. 



and instead of percentages of unemployed, often only remarks were given about the state of trade. 
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Cyclical and Seasonal Fluctuations of Employment in 

United Kingdom.^ 



Diagram XXII. — Mean Percentage Unemployed in each Year 

(1860-1905). 



1900 I90S 




Diagram XXIII. — Mean Percentage Unemployed at end of each Month 
of the Year based on the Experience of Eighteen Years (1888— 1905). 

UC JM. Fm HAPOf APRtl MAT JiMft JULY AUOfST Uff OCT. Ht^ DEC 

CUT 
( 




^ These diagrams are reprinted from the Board of Trade's Exhibit prepared for 

the New Zealand Exhibition. 
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Table LXVIII. — Expenditure on Out Relief in West Ham Parish 

given separately. 

Year ending Ladyday — 

1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 1905- 

;f22,48o £2SA9Z jt25,2i4 £27,997 £i^,^9S ;f37,2i9 



Contributions of West Ham Parish to Union. 



I90I. 
£77y^A 5s. 


1902. 1903. 

7ld. jf85,024 i8s. lojd. ;f 117,028 5s. 2d. 


£^ 


1904. 1905. 
[24,693 7s. od. ;f 1 28,292 17s. I ©id. 




Rateable Value. 


1898. 

;f I, 009,495 


1899. 1900. 1901. 

;f 1,059,673 jfl, I 15,027 ;f I, 147,029 


1902. 
;f 1,183,490 


1903. 1904. 1905. 
;fl,2I9,l89 ;fl, 266,806 ;fl, 280,007 
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CHAPTER IV 

Early Treatment of the Unemployed Problem — Unsatisfactory Nature of 
Doles of Work — Distress Committee — Method of Registering and 
Classifying Unemployed — Relief at Farm Colony and Local Works — 
High Cost of this Method of Treatment — Problem in West Ham one 
of Chronic Under-employment — Expenditure — Tables and Diagrams. 

Provision of work for the unemployed was first undertaken 
by the Borough CounciP in the winter of 1895-6, when trade 
was bad, but steadily improving. In 1898-9 it again appeared 
to the Council that relief works were advisable, though in 
comparison with times of cyclical depression the percentage of 
unemployment was then very low. The re-establishment of 
the works was due to the action of the labour group on the 
Council, who thought that the surplus of labour due to the 
ordinary conditions of industry during the winter should be so 
dealt with. 

In 1902 relief works were opened from March to May, 
and after that time each winter was deemed severe enough to 
warrant relief works, while exceptional circumstances were 
met by their greater extension. The relief works were 
managed through the Borough Engineer's department at the 
Town Hall. The work undertaken was usually paving or laying 
out the streets, and in some years schools or public buildings 
were painted or cleaned. Applications were made on forms 
endorsed by two burgesses, and, with the view of dividing the 
work among as many men as possible, employment for two 
days was usually offered to each man in the order of applica- 

* Unemployed Registered in West Ham, 
Dec 1895 to Mar. 1896 . 935. 

Jan. to Mar. 1898 . . 637. No. Re-registered from 1895, 90= 9.6 per cent. 
Dec. 1898 to Mar. 1899 • ^792. ,, „ ,, 1898, 67 = 10.0 

Mar. to May 1902 . . 1591. „ „ „ 1899,171= 9.5 

Nov. 1903 to Jan. 1904 .7887. „ ,. „ 1902,209 = 12.5 
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tion until the list was exhausted, when the first applicants 
were again o£Fered work. 

There was no method of investigation by which the most 
deserving men could be chosen, and until 1905^ no co- 
operation with the Guardians. 

The futility of this method of employment from the men's 
point of view will be obvious. For example, if the register 
contained 5000 names and only 500 men could be given 
work at a time, 1500 men would each get two days in one 
week and another two days in the fourth week following. 
The supervision was generally insufficient, and too many men 
were employed at a time. No details were published showing 
the comparative cost by contract and by unemployed labour. 

The winter of 1904-5 was the last time that relief works 
were undertaken by the Borough Council, and in extent and 
cost they surpassed previous attempts to deal with unemploy- 
ment. The registers were open from October 31 to the 
end of March. The following table sets out the numbers of 
men, the number of times they were offered two days' work, 
and the times they worked. 

Table Showing Numbers Invited to Work and Numbers 
who Worked on Relief Works ^ 1904-5. 







• 


• 


• 

8 


i 










• 

a 


M 

585 


Worked 
Five Time 


Worked 
Four Time 


Worked 
ThreeTim 


24 


Worked 
Once. 


Did not 
Work. 


Invited to work six times for ) 
two days at a time > 


1X18 


31a 


144 


53 


• • • 


• • • 


Invited to work five times 


1338 




664 


422 


157 


65 


36 


4 


Invited to work four times 


1474 




• * • 


664 


335 


3IZ 


156 


108 


Invited to work three times 


552 




• • • 


• . • 


3X3 


170 


1X3 


58 


Invited to work twice 


357 




• •■ 


• • • 


. • • 


109 


I7X 


77 


Invited to work once 


354 




••• 


• • • 


. • • 


• • • 


I7X 


183 



Those who did not take up the work when it was offered 
would usually be men who had in the meantime obtained 
some employment either regular or casual. 

The work was spread over a period of six months, from 

' See p. 348. 
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the beginning of November to the 9th of May. The ineflFec- 
tiveness of the method of giving doles of work may be seen 
from the above statement, which shows that the 585 most 
fortunate men received twelve days' work in six months, or 
two days' work per month. 

The treatment of unemployment by the Borough Council 
cannot fairly be described as anything but a waste of money. 
A few streets were paved at a high cost, painting and cleaning 
were performed expensively, and the windfall of a few shillings 
per month was of little benefit to the men. The Council 
dealt with the question under pressure, without forethought 
or plan. In order to save expense in administration, the 
relief works were managed through one of its own permanent 
departments, which was already employed with its own work. 
Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the method 
of relief was inefficient. West Ham was outside the scope of 
Mr. Long's London Committee for 1904-5, so that it was not 
until the passing of the act dealing with unemployment that 
a settled policy was adopted. 

The Unemployed Workmen Act was passed in July 1905, 
and was put into force in West Ham on October 3 of the 
same year. The object of the Act was to establish organisa- 
tions with a view to the provision of employment or assistance 
for unemployed workmen in suitable cases. 

A Distress Committee can only deal with applicants who 
have resided within their area for twelve months (unless a longer 
period for residential qualification has been fixed by the 
committee). An applicant must be not only *' honestly de- 
sirous of obtaining work," but '' temporarily unable to do so 
from exceptional causes over which he has no control." One 
of the qualifications for preferential treatment is '' that in the 
past he has been regularly employed, . . . and has been well- 
conducted and thrifty." 

West Ham being a county borough outside the metro- 
politan area with a population of over 50,000, the Act enabled 
it to form a Distress Committee directly responsible to the 
Local Government Board. 

The committee consisted of 17 members of the Borough 

2 A 
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Council^ 12 representatives of the Guardians, and 7 co-opted 
members. Registers were opened on October 10 in the 
north and in the south of the borough. 

The Act provides that all cases registered shall be in- 
vestigated and classified before relief be given. For this pur- 
pose an arrangement was entered into with the Charity 
Organisation Society, who agreed to supervise and pay the 
cost of investigation. The society opened temporary offices 
in different parts of the borough and employed an average 
of forty inquiry agents, many of whom had had previous 
experience of similar work. 

The statements on the registration forms, which were filled 
up by a clerk at the dictation of the applicant, were verified 
in the following way : ( i ) Special inquiry officers paid visits 
to the home, where the applicants were in all cases seen and 
questioned, and the character of the home noted. (2) Neigh- 
bours, persons to be applied to for references and occupants 
of houses where applicants had formerly lived, were visited or 
written to. (3) Employers for the last two engagements pre- 
ceding registration and also the employer with whom the 
applicant had served his longest continuous period were 
written to. In case such inquiries were insufficiently an- 
swered, further inquiry was made where practicable by 
correspondence with the other Charity Organisation com- 
mittees in London, or by visit from an inquiry officer. (4) 
Receipt of poor relief was corroborated by reference to the 
Relieving Officer. When the information thus obtained was 
considered sufficiently complete, it was carefully revised by 
two experienced Charity Organisation Society workers inde- 
pendently, and classified. Where the judgments disagreed, 
the case was referred to a classification committee of three. 
During the seven and a half months between October 11, 1905, 
and May 26, 1906, 4785 applicants registered themselves. 
Subsequently the cases came before the classification sub- 
committee of the Distress Committee. 

The Central Committee of the Charity Organisation Society 
thought that some light would be thrown on the question of 
unemployment if a detailed examination of the case papers were 
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undertaken. As the statistics published at intervals by the Dis- 
tress Committee were taken from the registration papers in 
their original form without any correction or amplification in 
the light of the additional information obtained by the inquiry 
agents, it was thought that for statistical purposes it would be 
more satisfactory to use the agents' results in addition to the 
original papers. Accordingly, when the investigation had been 
completed, an assistant secretary of the society carefully re- 
read 2000 out of the 4000 dossiers, and tabulated such 
information as was capable of statistical treatment. 

The following quotation is, by the kind permission of the 
society, taken from the Charity Organisation Society's Report 
on UnskiUed Labour : — 

'' Usual Occupations <2/'2ooo Men Registered as Out of Work, 



I 



1. Casual labourers — 
fa) Lower grade, not dock, 17.2 per cent/ 
[b) Dock . 16.3 „ 
{c) General . . . 16.9 „ 

2. Factory labourers 8.3 

3. Engineers' labourers 5.8 

4. Building Trade — 

(a) Tradesmen . . 5.9 per cent. \ 

\b) Labourers, including \ n a 

scafifolders and ex- >'/'4 

cavators . .11.7 „ j 

5* Carmen ....... 3.4 

6. Miscellaneous — 

{a) Skilled 6.0 

(b) Unskilled— 



50.4 per cent. 






19 



l> 



»> 



(i) Normally regular . 4.6 per cent."! g 

(2) Normally casual .4.1 „ / '' " 

" The accurate determination of the employment distribu- 
tion of the applicants is hindered by several difficulties. 

" (a) FauUy Description, — Error in description was likely to 
arise because the applicants were not sufficiently examined by 
the clerks, and they would sometimes be led to describe them- 
selves incorrectly by two motives. It was thought by some 
that labourers were more likely to be given work than 
skilled men ; hence it was occasionally found that men so 
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described themselves when they were really following a 
skilled or semi-skilled trade. Inquiry has probably reduced 
this source of error to a negligible quantity. On the other 
hand, there were many instances of men calling themselves 
painters, carpenters, engineers, &c., when they were really 
labourers corresponding to these forms of skilled work. 
Employers' references and other inquiry have also minimised 
this error. 

" (b) Combination of Occupations. — A great many of the un- 
skilled workers had from time to time followed very various 
callings, and normally combined several season trades. Thus, 
carmen often work at the building trade, or at the docks, or 
get a job in a factory during slack times. In each case, what 
appeared the predominant occupation was taken. 

" {c) Present and Predominant Occupation. — In not a few 
cases men who for a considerable time had followed a 
regular occupation were found to have descended to casual 
labour. The change was due to several causes, and the 
probability that the better work would be regained was in 
most cases doubtful. Where no strong probability was 
suggested, the present occupation has been taken as the true 
one. The really important point to be ascertained is the 
proportion of applicants normally in casual employment. 
From the table it will be seen that these include the casual 
labourer proper, the builder's labourer, and a proportion of 
miscellaneous workers, making a total of 66.2 per cent. If 
the skilled men of the building trade and carmen are also 
included, as both these forms of employment are very 
irregular, the total becomes 75.3 per cent. 

'< The distinction of skilled and unskilled men is only mis- 
leading unless carefully defined. In the miscellaneous group, 
those only have been called unskilled who were familiar with 
no trade process, i,e, messengers, watchmen, window cleaners, 
carmen, and hawkers. Of tradesmen there were 8.7 per cent., 
of whom 5.9 were in the building trade." 

The distress is attributed to slackness of trade in about 50 
per cent, of the 2000 cases. These include workers in in- 
dustries which suffer from periodic depression, and men who 
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are affected by seasonal unemployment,^.^. workers in the build- 
ing trades. Of the remaining 50 per cent, many were casual 
labourers whose work was normally of an irregular character, 
e^. dock labourers, particularly those who were on no prefer- 
ence list. Others were either past work or ill, and the 
remainder are described as unsatisfactory workers. The 
information with regard to the last group was mainly derived 
from either written reports or interviews with employers, whose 
opinion was taken as final. It is therefore probable that a 
certain number of those described as unsatisfactory workers 
should have been included under one of the other heads. 
Only cases of distress due to exceptional trade conditions are 
legitimately covered by the Act, and therefore 50 per cent, 
of the applicants fell without its scope ; but the Act was not 
administered according to the letter. 

The 4785 applicants were distributed by wards as 
follows : — 

Number of Applicants from Each of the Twelve Wards of the Borough. 



North West Ham. 

High Street Ward 

Broadway 

New Town 

Forest Gate 

Park 

Upton 






)) 



n 



i> 



267 

208 

171 

90 

56 



1244 



South West Ham. 

Tidal Basin Ward 
Canning Town „ 
Hudson's 
West Ham 
Plaistow „ 

Silvertown and Custom 
House Ward . 



>i 



» 



•} 



913 
601 

555 
542 
498 

432 
3541 



It was stated that this number did not represent the 
amount of unemployment in West Ham, and reference was 
made to a " house-to-house " census taken by the Town 
Council in December 1902, which showed that 5382 men in 
the southern wards and 833 in the northern wards were un- 
employed. These numbers did not include 495 casual workers 
who were doing a few days' work at the time of the census. 
But a comparison between the figures of 1902 and 1906 is 
not possible, owing to the different manner of registration 
and the absence in 1902 of adequate organisation. It is 
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stated in the report of the Distress Committee that the bulk 
of the skilled unemployed did not registo* in 1905- 1906. 
The applicants were distributed by ages as follows : — 



Age Distribution of Applicants} 
Kftle Applkaots. 

Under 20 
Between 20 and 25 



ft 



f» 



99 

f9 



Over 75 



25 
35 
45 
55 
65 



99 



99 



99 



99 



99 



35 
45 
55 
65 
75 



Per Cent. 
2.1 

8.3 

31.8 

257 

21.4 
16.3 

4.4 

0.1 



The committee were prevented by the Local Government 
Board Regulations from considering the cases of applicants 
who had received Poor Law relief during the twelve or fifteen 
months prior to registration. As the number of these cases 
was over 140O1 the committee urged the Board to relax the 
regulation. About 770 such cases were submitted to the 
Board, who permitted help to be given to 700. 

A proportion of the large number of cases under this head 
was no doubt due to the administration of the Poor Law and 
to the conditions described above.^ 

In accordance with section 4 (3)^ of the Act, a farm of 
204 acres was purchased at Ockendon in Essex for the pur- 
poses of a colony, and work was begun on December 12. 
The committee considered that this was the most important 
part of their work, but time was required for making the 
necessary arrangements to place a large number of men at 
work in the country, and consequently the growth of the 
colony was gradual. At the date of the report, June 30, 
1906, 236 men had been assisted there for varying periods. 

In addition to this, the drainage of a part of Wanstead 
Flats was undertaken to provide local work. 

In their anxiety to "help as many men as possible," the 
committee decided to divide each fortnight's work between 
three shifts working four days each, and thus each man had 
only four days' work in each fortnight. 1030 men were 

* Cf. p. 178, Age Distribution. ^ See p. 347. 
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employed in this manneri and the total number of days' work 
amounted to 9430. A comparison of the actual gross cost 
with the cost of the same work under ordinary conditions of 
labour was not made, so that no satisfactory estimate of the 
quality of the work can be arrived at. 

Nineteen families were assisted to emigrate to Canada. 
Three single men and one family were helped to migrate to 
different parts of England. 

The expenditure on the farm colony, exclusive of pur- 
chase, ^as rather more than ^^4000, on local works ;^420o, 
on emigration ;^40o, on establishment charges ;^i6oo ; in 
all about ^^ 10,000. These charges were met by a ^d. rate, 
which brought in nearly ^2000, and by voluntary contribu- 
tions, which, with grants from the Queen's Fund, amounted 
to nearly ;^i 2,000, 

Last winter the Distress Committee registers were open 

from October i to March 31, 1907. The numbers registered 

were slightly larger than in the previous year, 4825 as 

against 4785. The following table shows the distribution 

throughout the several wards of the borough for the years 

1906 and 1907 : — ,^ ^^ 

' North, 

1^, Z906. 

High Street 461 452 

Broadway 276 267 

New Town 214 208 

Forest Gate 171 171 

Park 78 90 

Upton 49 56 

1249 1244 Increase ... 5 

South, 

Tidal Basin 900 913 

Canning Town 647 601 

Hudson's 545 555 

West Ham 568 542 

Plaistow 462 498 

Custom House and Silvertown 454 432 

3576 3541 Increase ... 35 
North . . . 1249 1244 

4825 4785 Total Increase . 40 
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The method of making inquiries into character and indus- 
trial records was the same as in the previous year, except that 
the committee paid for the work ; and, though it was carried 
on by several of the same persons as before, the administra- 
tion was under the supervision of the committee's secretary. 
The Classification Committee graded 3058 of the applicants 
as follows : — 

Skilled and r^ular artisans 47 

Inregular artisans and regular labourers .632 

Casual labourers 1947 

The chronically bad — industrially, privately, or both, 

and the physically or mentally incapables . . 432 

As in the previous year the main methods of relief were 
employment at the farm colony or on local relief works, and 
emigration. 

Up to March 31, 1907, a total of 2557 men were oflFered 
employment on the local works. 496 declined because they 
were in work at the time, 48 on account of physical unfitness 
and for other reasons ; of the remaining iSio, 247 were dis- 
missed by the superintendent as unsatisfactory after they had 
begun work, 290 left on obtaining other work, and 17 for no 
special reasons. The number assisted was therefore 1459 
out of the 2557 who were selected and offered work. 

The amount done has been carefully measured by the 
Borough Engineer, who places its value at £tz91 ios., while 
the total cost was ;^io,i35 i6s. 8d. It will be seen that 
the actual cost is nearly 37 per cent, above the valuation of 
cost under contract conditions. The supervision was more 
efficient than in the former year, and the men were employed 
for alternate weeks instead of three days a fortnight. The 
engineer reported : " I am satisfied that the result is a con- 
siderable improvement on any work of a similar character 
carried out by ' unemployed ' labour." The average cost 
per man on local works was 22s. 6d. per week: the rate of 
pay being 6d. per hour for eight hours a day. 

From July i, 1906, to June 30, 1907, 438 men were em- 
ployed for varying periods at the farm colony. The cost for 
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food and fuel was 4s. 8d. per head, compared with 4s. i id. in the 
previous year, and the gross average expenditure per man, 
including home payments, but excluding rent, supervision, and 
establishment charges, was 20s. 3d., compared with 22s. 7^. 
for the previous year. 

During the same period 438 men and their families, com- 
prising 1059 individuals, were emigrated. 

In December 1906 a joint committee of the South West 
Ham Charity Organisation Society and the Distress Com- 
mittee was formed mainly in order to deal with such cases as 
were outside the scope of the Distress Committee. Seventy- 
four cases have been assisted, medically, through charitable 
agencies, by payment of club and trade union arrears, and 
in other ways. The whole expenses connected with this work 
have been borne by the Charity Organisation Society. 

In addition to the money provided from the borough 
rates, a sum of ^25,000 was allotted by the Local Government 
Board, of which ^10,000 was for local works, ^8000 for 
emigration, and ;£7ooo for the farm colony. 

The committee has, unfortunately, not established labour 
exchanges. A small labour exchange has been started at the 
committee's office, but its operations have been very limited. 
A sub-committee reported strongly in favour of setting up 
two labour bureaux independent of the Distress Committee, 
like the exchanges in the London area, and recommended 
that these should be federated with the exchanges of London 
and become connected with the neighbouring districts. Their 
recommendation has not, however, been carried out, partly 
through lack of funds and partly because the committee were 
not agreed upon the value of the work. 

During the two years the total number of entries on the 
register has been 9610, of which 2310 related to persons who 
registered in both years, the total number of individuals there- 
fore being 7300 ; the total number assisted on local works 
was 3050, and on the farm colony 674. The total number 
of weeks' work provided was 9637 on local works, and 5184 
on the colony. The average payments per week on local 
works was 22s. 6d., and the cost on the colony (inclusive of 
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home payments and all but office and rent charges) 2is« i^. 
per head. 

The proportion registered is unusually high, as may be 
seen by comparing West Ham with several county boroughs. 

Number of Persons Registered as Unemployed in Thirteen County 
Boroughs per looo of the Population^ 1906-7. 



Sheffield . 
Manchester 




• • • 

. less than 


No register 
I per 1000 


Birmingham 
Kingston . 
Leeds 




under 

under 

. less than 


3 II II 
2 II II 

3 II II 


Liverpool and Bradford 

Bristol 

Newcastle and Leicester 


nearly 

slightly over 

nearly 


4 II II 

5 11 II 
7 i> II 


Plymouth . 
East Ham . 
West Ham 


rather more than 
(Municipal Borough) 


10 „ „ 
12 II II 
18 II 1, 



Not only the number of applicants but their class makes 
the question of relief a peculiarly difficult one in West Ham. 
The grading of the Classification Committee shows that nearly 
80 per cent, are casual labourers, or industrially or physically 
inefficient. It was, therefore, not surprising that a large number 
who had put their names down in 1905-6 should register again 
in 1906-7. Of the 4785 applicants registered in 1905—6, 
2310 or 48.3 per cent, reapplied in 1906-7. Of the 3625 
applicants who registered but did not receive assistance in 
1905-6, 1526 or 42.1 per cent, reapplied in 1906-7. Of 
the 1 160 applicants who did receive assistance in 1905—6, 
784 or 67.6 per cent, reapplied in 1906-7. Of the 2475 
applicants in 1905-6 who did not re-register in 1906-7, 
2099 or 84.8 per cent, had not been assisted in 1905-6. 

These figures and percentages seem to show that, at any 
rate in such a district as West Ham, the provision of work 
under the Unemployed Workmen Act in one year tends 
rather to encourage reliance upon the same source of 
assistance in the following year than to restore men to 
independence. 

At the time when the Act was introduced, the intention 
was to give assistance to men who were out of work owing to 
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circumstances over which they had no control, and this was 
interpreted to mean — owing to cyclical depression of trade. 
It was thought that the men who were capable of work would 
be helped over their period of unemployment and would be 
absorbed by the labour market when trade revived. But 
nearly 5000 registrations have taken place in each of the two 
years during which the Distress Committee has been at work, al- 
though during the time the general prosperity has undoubtedly 
been rising ; and this seems to show that unemployment is 
for many of the applicants a chronic condition of under- 
employment, and it is probable their difficulties are not con- 
fined to the winter months. If the Act as it stands continues 
to be put into operation at West Ham the register will probably 
show from 4000 to 6000 unemployed every winter according 
to the condition of the labour market. But the experience 
of the last two years already indicates that this state of things 
cannot be met successfully by the Act, which was not framed 
for a population consisting largely of casual labourers in ir- 
regular work. Unemployment on such a large scale cannot be 
remedied by local relief works and a farm colony ; but apart 
from the difficulty of numbers it is clear that the problem is not 
that which the framers of the Act had in mind. 

Under the present method of administration the money 
spent acts largely as a subsidy to the employers of casual 
labour ; and though it may for the moment do something to 
relieve the want due to irregularity of work, it actually tends 
to perpetuate that irregularity. 

Employment on relief works and maintenance at colonies 
(with home payments to families) are expensive methods of 
tiding a man over a bad time. In two years the committee 
has provided 14,821 weeks' work at an average cost of 
2 IS. lod. per week. 3724 have participated in this, so that 
on the average each man has had four weeks' work. It 
cannot be denied that this is much more successful than the 
Borough Council's method of dealing with the question.* 
The average is of course misleading, and many men have had 
sixteen weeks' continuous work, but the cost is excessive if it 

» Sec p. 368. 
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is compared with the price at which men can be supported 
by their own organisations in the better paid trades. Appli- 
cants to the committee are seldom financial members of 
trade unions, and the large proportion belong to unskilled 
trades which are only partially organised and do not pay 
unemployed benefit. 

The following table gives the numbers who belong or 
have belonged to unions, clubs, and benefit societies. There 
are no figures to show what numbers belong to unions that 
pay out-of-work benefit, and it is probable that many of those 
put down as present members are in arrears with their sub- 
scription, and not, therefore, eligible for the benefits of their 
society. 

Membership of Trades Unions, Clubs, or 

Benefit Soci^ties.^ 

1905-6. 1906-7. 



Present Members of Trades Unions : — 

Skilled 

Unskilled .... 

Past Members of Trades Unions : — 



Skilled 119? 200 ^03 1 .^oo 

Unskilled . . . . 180 J ^99 337 1 1290 

^ 1535 

Present Members of Club or other Benefit Societies 516 522 

Past „ „ „ ,> 262 1420 



72^ 1942 

If the average number unemployed during the year in 
the 100 principal unions is divided into the total expenditure 
on out-of-work benefit, the cost will be found to be little more 
than £1 per head of the members unemployed, and this 
method of treatment is usually found to provide fairly efiiciently 
for members who are out of employment. The provision of 
help is various, and frequently includes assistance to work in 
other localities. This action seems to show that the more 
complete organisation of industry on the part of unions tends 

* In many cases applicants have belonged to both Trades Unions and Clubs. 
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considerably to mitigate unemployment. It has been stated 
that, judging from the number and status of persons registered 
in West Ham, the problem is largely one of casual labour and 
under- employment. The committee's want of action in estab- 
lishing labour exchanges is therefore particularly to be re- 
gretted, as this means of increasing the mobility of labour 
would seem to be the most hopeful means of defining most 
clearly the problem of unemployment in a district where 
casual labour is largely employed. Even supposing that 
skilled labour can be dealt with through unions, the problem 
of the unskilled and casual worker still remains, and without 
greater mobility following on the organisation of the labour 
market irregular workers cannot afford to provide them- 
selves against unemployment by forming unions that can pay 
out-of-work benefit or by insurance. 

An account of the committee's gross receipts and expendi- 
ture for the two years ending June 30, 1907, is printed on p. 
382. This excludes the original price (j^yooo) of the farm 
colony, which was borrowed from the Council, as the Local 
Government Board has sanctioned the raising of an additional 
farthing rate for the purpose of repaying the purchase money 
over a period of ten years. 

In two years ^^40,064 has been received for dealing with 
the unemployed. If the balance in hand (^2722 5s. od.) and 
the expenditure on migration and emigration (;^8o97 i6s. 8id.) 
are deducted, it will be seen that ^^29,244 i6s. 8^d. has been 
spent on providing local relief works and on managing a 
farm colony. At these two places 88,960 days' work, or 
14,827 weeks' work has been provided in two years, and this 
has been shared by 3277 men. The gross cost, therefore, 
of every week's work, per man has been ^i 19s. 94 The 
average sum spent on each man in food, home payments, and 
wages per week has been given at £1 is. lod. So that the 
remaining i8s. y^d. is the cost of the machinery for pro- 
viding that ;^i IS. lod. If all expenditure on new buildings, 
material, carting, seeds, manure, stock, and plant are deducted, 
it will be seen that for every £1 is. lod. spent on the men 
the cost of administration amounts to 7s. 3d. 
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Table LXX. — JVest Ham Distress Committee^ 1 905-1 907. 

Statement of Accounts. 



Receipts. 



s. tL 



£ 

Borough Rate contribution (exclusive of £'g/oo 

due to June 30, 1907) 3*609 o o 

Refunds of advances from Borough Fund . . 13 16 3 

Queen's Unemployed Fund, 1905-6 .... 6,449 4 ' 
Donations, Church Collections, proceeds of Benefits 

and other Voluntary Contributions . . . 3,775 13 3 

Farm Colony Sales 834 19 10* 

Government Grants 25,000 o o 

Bank Interest 195 9 4 

Emigration Deposits and Refunds .... 176 13 i 

Sundries 999 



;£40,o64 5 7 



Expenditure. 

{a) Establishment Charges — Office equipment, salaries 
and wages, printing, postage and stationery, regis- 
tration, investigation, employment exchange, 
general office administration, land valuers, and 
rent, rates, taxes, insurance and interest on loan . 

{b) Expenses incurred in the migration and emigration 
of applicants 

(r) Wages upon local provided works, 1905-7 

{d) Plant, material, cartage and other expenses for 
local provided works, 1905-7 

{e) Farm Colonists' and Home payments, food and 
maintenance, boots, travelling, medical, and other 
expenditure forming part of the wage equivalents 
to Colonists (other than rent, rates, and taxes) 

(/) Rent, rates and taxes and insurance at Colony 
(exclusive of charges on Purchase Account) . 

{g) Furniture and utensils 

(h) New buildings, materials, and Councirs charges 

{{) Manure, seeds, stock, live-stock, plant and imple 
ments, buildings and repairs .... 

{j) Colony supervision, office expenses, and sundries 



Balances at June 30, 1907 . 



J. d. 



3,591 II 6i 

8,097 3 loi 
9,810 17 10 

2,916 6 I 



5,614 7 3 

220 3 6 

179 4 9 

2,301 5 4 

3,497 3 7\ 

1,113 16 9J 

;f37,342 o 7 

2,722 5 o 

^^40,064 5 7 



* Exclusive of value of produce used on Farm, ;£'i25 16s. 
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No figures of unemployment year by year are available for 
West Ham. The following charts and table, compiled from re- 
turns supplied by the Board of Trade, show the unemployment 
of trade unionists in the London district of which for this 
purpose West Ham is a part. No figures are available before 
April 1893. 

In the second chart the fluctuations are shown month by 
month for the whole period. 

Table LXXI. — Table showing Percentage Unemployed of Mem- 
bers of Trade Unions ^ in the London District for each Month 
from April 1893 ^ J^^ ^9^1* 
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Mean 


Year. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


April. 


May. 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


for 
Year. 


1893 


..• 


• • • 


• •• 


4.6 


4.2 


4.9 


5.3 


6.3 


6.2 


6.2 


5-7 


7.2 


5.6" 


1894 


6.5 


S-9 


5.8 


5-3 


5-4 


6.0 


6.2 


6.5 


6.4 


6.Z 


5a 


6.0 


5.9 


189s 


7.a 


7.1 


5.3 


4.8 


4.3 


4.7 


4. a. 


4.7 


3.6 


3.5 


2.8 


3.7 


4.7 


1896 


3.6 


3.1 


2.8 


a. 5 


2.8 


2.8 


2.7 


3.6 


3. a 


2.7 


3.3 


3.1 


1897 


3.3 


a.7 


2.2 


a. 3 


2.2 


3.5 


3-4 


4.0 


4.2 


3-5 


3.1 


3*2 


3.a 


1898 


4.5 


4.3 


31 


a. 5 


2.9 


2.9 


3.4 


3.8 


3-5 


3.3 


2.8 


3.6 


3.4 


1899 


3.8 


a.7 


2.6 


2.0 


a.4 


a. 5 


3.1 


3.7 


3.6 


2.9 


2.3 


3*5 


2.9 


1900 


3-5 


3-4 


2-5 


a.7 


2.6 


3.0 


3-5 
3.8 


3.8 


3-2 


3.6 


3-2 


4.8 


3-4 


190X 


4.2 


4.0 


3.4 


3.3 


4.0 


3-9 


5.1 


4.8 


4.1 


3.6 


5a 


4.1 


Z903 


1*3 


45 


3.8 


4.0 


4.0 


4.9 


S.I 


5.7 


6.4 


5.8 


5.4 


5*2 


5.1 


1903 


6. a 


5-5 


5.0 


5.3 


4.5 


4-7 


5- 1 


5-5 


5.7 


5.8 


§•7 


6.8 


5-1 


1904 


6.6 


6.6 


5.8 


6.0 


6.8 


6.6 


6.3 


6.7 


7-1 


6.9 


6.4 


7.8 


6.6 


1905 


7.a 


6.9 


6.0 


6.5 


6.0 


6.3 


6.5 


6.4 


6.4 


6.Z 


5.5 


6.9 


6.4 


1906 


6.7 


5-7 


4.9 


S.4 


4.9 


5.3 


5.3 


5.6 


5.7 


5.9 


5.a 


6.9 


5.6 


1907 


6.5 


S.a 


5.1 


4.9 

1 


5.4 


5.8 


■ ■ • 


■ •• 


• •• 


• « • 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 



^ So far as figures are available. 



> For nine months only. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

Number of Religious Institutions — Amount Spent in Charity — Endowed 
Charities of West Ham — Settlements and their Activities — Hospital 
Accommodation — Public-houses and Licensed Clubs — Tables. 

The present chapter contains information on various points 
which have not been covered by the previous sections of the 
report. 

The following list will show the number of places of 
worship in connection with various denominations in West 
Ham : — 

Religious and Philanthropic Institutions. 

28 Church of England Parishes or Districts, with Churches. 

2 College Mission Districts, with Churches. 

5 Roman Catholic Churches. 
7 Congregational Chapels. 

14 Baptist Chapels. 

3 Presbyterian Churches. 

6 Wesleyan Methodist Chapels. 

4 United Methodist Free Churches. 
9 Primitive Methodist Chapels. 

I Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Chapel. 
I Reformed Protestant Church. 
I Reformed Episcopal Church. 

1 Church of Christ 

2 Society of Friends' Meeting Houses. 
6 Salvation Army Halls. 

2 Unitarian Churches. 

1 Plymouth Brethren's Meeting Place. 

2 Peculiar People's Meeting Places. 
14 City Missions and other Bodies. 

On September 20, 1903, a census of persons attending 

religious services was taken by the Daily News, and the results 

were edited by Mr. Mudie Smith. The returns so far as they 

afiFect West Ham are printed in Table LXXII. Nine per 
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cent, of the population were present at some place of worship 
in the morning, and 10.75 P^^ cent, in the evening. 

Information as to the amount spent in relief of the sick 
and poor during 1906 has been kindly supplied by twenty- 
two Church of England, two Roman Catholic clergy, and 
seven ministers of Free Churches. 

The amount given away by the Church of England was 
^^2163 3s. iifd. ; by the Roman Catholics, ;^2 20 ; by 
the Free Churches, £51 ^^ i6s. ii^d., making a total of 
;£2898 OS. I lid. No returns were received from the Sal- 
vation Army. The Church Army has a Labour Home in the 
Custom House Ward. 95 men, 43 of whom are described 
as general labourers, were admitted for varying periods be- 
tween January 1906 and May 1907. 

The Church Army had for two winters attempted to 
relieve the unemployed by means of a wood-chopping yard. 
As there were large numbers of men on the Distress Com- 
mittee's registers in 1906- 1907 whom the committee were 
unable to help, either because they were ineligible for treat- 
ment, or because the funds were at a low ebb, the Church 
Army offered to provide work at wood-chopping for fifty men 
every day. The usual plan was to employ each man for two 
days a week only. The rates paid were 6d. per cwt. of wood 
chopped, together with a further halfpenny per cwt. for each 
dependent child up to the number of four. The maximum 
which could be earned per day was 3s. 4d,, but even skilled 
wood-choppers sometimes found it difficult to earn this. 
The committee decided to notify this offer to those men on 
their registers whom they were unable to help, and stated the 
terms of employment, leaving the men to decide whether 
they would go to the yard or not. Several members of 
the committee considered that the rates of pay were too low, 
and disapproved strongly of the principle of selling firewood 
made under these conditions in competition with those whose 
living depended on this industry. 

The Endowed Charities of West Ham are regulated by a 
scheme of the Charity Commission dated February 6, 1903. 
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They are 43 in number, of which 4 are called ecclesi- 
astical and 39 non-ecclesiastical charities. The total annual 
gross value amounted in 1903 to ;£58i los. 6d., of which 
£^ 3s. 3d. was the sum of the ecclesiastical charities. 

Avenon's Charity is not in the scheme as it is a matter 
not yet decided upon by the Commissioners. It is intended 
to provide a sum of money (about ^^5) for the purpose of an 
annual sermon in West Ham Parish Church. The charity 
is now said to be of the value of about ;£25o annually, and 
is held by the Church authorities for their own purposes. 

The non-ecclesiastical charities are distributed by twelve 
Ward Committees, who are appointed by the trustees, and to 
whom a certain sum of money is allotted annually. The 
annual grants from the trustees to the different Ward Com- 
mittees differ in amount according to the poverty of the 
ward. The Ward Committees are of the nature of Relief 
Committees, and meet at intervals, some as often as once a 
month. They consider the claim of each applicant or person 
brought to their notice, and grant relief either in money or in 
kind. The amount of inquiry into the circumstances of each 
applicant varies with the different committees. One or two 
of the members usually undertake to find out from among the 
cases those that are deserving of help. The manner of distribu- 
tion also varies with the Ward Committees. Some always 
give money, others give tickets representing different amounts 
of groceries, coal, &c., others sometimes one, sometimes the 
other. Money gifts seem usually to range from 3s. to los., and 
appear to be of the nature of doles, though the grant is often 
given at times of illness. In a few instances the money has 
been used in order to provide convalescent treatment after 
illness. There have been cases in which money was granted 
to persons already in receipt of outdoor relief from the 
Guardians, though such a course seems to be contrary to 
article 36 of the scheme which provides that none of the 
monies shall be used in relief of the poor rates. At the end 
of each year the committees send in their balance sheets to 
the trustees. 

In addition to the distribution of relief there are twenty 
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places in almshouses for women, each of whom receives an 
allowance of 4s. a week. Vacancies are filled by the trustees 
from recommendations sent by the Ward Committees. The 
proportion of the money spent on the almshouses, including 
the allowance to their occupants, and on the relief disbursed 
through the committees, are about half and half. The avail- 
able money for the year is nearly always spent during the 
year in these two ways with a small charge for administration. 
The trustees pay to the Vicar of West Ham the small sum of 
money set aside for ecclesiastical charities, and have no con- 
trol over its expenditure. 

There are two settlements for men and two for women in 
the borough. The Mansfield House University Settlement in 
the south of the borough is in connection with Mansfield 
College, Oxford. The basis of the settlement is definitely 
religious, and the warden is a Congregationalist minister. 
There is also a Women's Settlement on the same basis as 
Mansfield House, but in no official connection with it. The 
activities of the residents are numerous. Religious meetings 
are held in connection with the P.S.A. and Sunday union, 
and the warden holds open-air services. Evening lectures 
are given on a variety of religious and other subjects, various 
social clubs have their headquarters at the settlement, and 
other societies such as the Penny Bank, Christmas Club, Sick 
Benefit Society, Coal Club, Loan Society, and the Hospital 
Letter Society. The Poor Man's Lawyer is a useful institu- 
tion, and a Civic Union has recently been started for the 
improvement of local conditions. The Wave Lodging-house 
in the Custom House Ward, a lodging-house for casual 
dockers, is in connection with the Mansfield House Settle- 
ment. A Distress and Benevolent Fund is administered 
jointly by the warden and by Miss Cheetham, the head of 
the Women's Settlement. In 1906 over three-quarters of 
this fund was expended in the employment of labour ; the 
remainder was spent in assisting convalescents, and on other 
forms of direct relief. Some of the residents manage the 
local branch of the Children's Country Holiday Fund. 
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Several representatives of both settlements are on the Town 
Council, Board of Guardians, and Education Committee. 

In connection with the Trinity College, Oxford, Mission 
in North West Ham is a house for Trinity Oxford men who 
wish to take part in religious or social work in East London. 
The residents manage men's and boys' clubs connected with 
the mission, assist in charity organisation work, and have 
organised two vacation schools. Residents are also on local 
authorities and act as school managers. 

A Women's Settlement at St. Helen's House, Stratford, 
was founded by Mrs. Crossley with the intention of specially 
helping the work of the Trinity College, Oxford, Mission. The 
residents assist in various parishes as district visitors, help in 
the work of the Charity Organisation Society, and manage the 
West Ham branch of the Children's Country Holiday Fund. 
There are two Girls* Clubs and a Penny Bank in connection 
with the settlement. One of the residents is a member of the 
Distress Committee, and several act as school managers. 

The Children's Country Holiday Fund has already been 
mentioned among the activities of the various settlements. 
There are three committees of the fund in West Ham, and 
2460 children were sent for a fortnight into the country in 
1906. 

There are eight companies of the Church Lads' Brigade in 
the borough with a total number of 318 lads on the roll in 
July 1907. 

A society called the West Ham Relief Committee was 
started in 1897. In May 1900 it became the West Ham 
Committee of the Charity Organisation Society. A branch 
of the society was formed in South West Ham in 1906, 
mainly for the purpose of co-operating with the Distress 
Committee as a result of the society's action in 1905.^ The 
original committee is now called the North West Ham Com- 
mittee, and all cases in the borough south of the London and 
Tilbury Railway are dealt with by the South West Ham 

* See p. 370. 
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Committee. The North West Ham Committee in 1906 spent 
£fi(>(> 13s. 6d. in pensions, special cases, relief cases, and re- 
turnable grants. During six months the South West Ham 
Committee have been mainly engaged in dealing with cases 
referred to them by the Distress Committee. 

There are ninety-four branches of friendly societies in 
West Ham. Replies were received from two-thirds of the 
lodges (including those of the leading societies), and in these 
the members numbered 13,880, of whom eighty-eight were 
"juveniles," There are several insurance, sick, and benefit 
clubs in connection with the larger factories, but no informa- 
tion of the total membership could be obtained. 

No definite returns can be given about insurance societies. 
It would appear from information supplied by the Prudential 
Assurance -Society that the average weekly premium paid on 
insurance policies in West Ham is lower than in many other 
districts round London. The relative weekly premium in 
different districts does not, however, necessarily indicate a 
corresponding difference in the wealth of the population, as 
the average premium is afiPected by other circumstances, 
particularly by the age distribution. 

The West Ham and East London Hospital was founded 
in 1 86 1 as a dispensary, and became a hospital for accidents 
in 1890. The number of beds is sixty, and 571 in-patients, 
13,154 out-patients, 10,836 casualties, and 1993 dental cases 
were treated in 1906. The foundation of a new wing which 
will cost ;^2o,ooo has just been laid. 

St. Mary's Hospital for sick children at Plaistow has 
thirty-five beds ; 529 in-patients, 3841 out-patients, and 
13,122 casualties were treated in 1906. 

The Victoria and Albert Docks Hospital, which is a branch 
of the Seamen's Hospital Society {Dreadnought), Greenwich, 
has fifty beds, and 514 in-patients and 10,626 out-patients 
were treated in 1906. Attached to the hospital is the London 
School of Tropical Medicine. 

The Medical Mission Hospital at Plaistow has twenty-one 
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beds, 256 in-patients and 1 2,883 out-patients were treated in 
1906. 

The total hospital accommodation in West Ham is very 
small and compares unfavourably with that of other county 
boroughs. West Ham has therefore to rely, to a considerable 
extent, on the general hospitals of London. 

The London Hospital is the nearest general hospital to 
West Ham. In 1905 West Ham cases amounted to about 
one-sixth of the in-patients and about one-seventh of the out- 
patients dealt with. It is also stated by two local doctors that 
many cases from West Ham are treated at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, but the addresses of patients in different districts 
are not separated on the registers of that hospital. 

In 1 87 1 the Guardians of the West Ham Union bought a 
site at Plaistow and built a smallpox hospital for paupers. 
In 1878 the Poplar Board of Works, in spite of the opposition 
of the West Ham Local Board, built near the Guardians* 
hospital an infectious diseases hospital for Poplar ; and in 
1884 the West Ham Local Board fitted up some cottages in 
an adjoining street for smallpox patients. In November 1890 
it was agreed by the Town Council, in accordance with a 
scheme suggested in a special report by the Medical Officer 
of Health, that the hospitals belonging to the West Ham 
Guardians and the Poplar Board, together with some adjoin- 
ing land, should be purchased, and the site utilised for a 
hospital to accommodate infectious diseases other than small- 
pox ; and further, that the Council's smallpox hospital should 
be closed, and a special hospital built in a more suitable place 
outside the borough. 

The foundation-stone of the Plaistow Fever Hospital, 
which, though nominally an extension of the old Poplar 
Fever Hospital, was really a new building, was laid on October 
26, 1899, and opened in 1901. The smallpox hospital 
was opened at Dagenham in 1899. In connection with it is 
a farm of 118 acres, which is managed by the Council, and 
supplies both hospitals with milk and other produce. 

It will be observed from a comparison of Tables LXXIII. 
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and LXXIV. that although the number of persons to each 
licensed house is lowest in the New Town Ward (i>. the 
number of public-houses per population is highest), yet in 
that ward there are no public-houses with a rateable value 
of over ;^5oo ; the same is true of the West Ham Ward, in 
^ich the number of persons to each licensed house is the 
highest 

It would be expected that in the more respectable districts 
the number of off licences would be high in proportion to 
the number of full licences. The Park and Upton Wards 
accordingly have five full licences to nine off licences, and 
four full to fourteen off licences respectively ; whereas 
Canning Town has twenty-nine full to six off licences, and 
Tidal Basin thirty-seven full to ten off licences. 

The size of the houses must also be considered. In the 
case of the full licences the houses assessed at ;£4oo and 
upwards are twenty in number, and of these ten are in the 
Canning Town, Tidal Basin, and Custom House Wards ; the 
number of houses of j^soo and upwards is sixteen, and of 
these nine are in the three wards above mentioned. The 
Canning Town Ward contains three houses of j^yoo and 
upwards, whereas there are only two of that size in the rest 
of the borough. 

It-will|be seen from Table LXXV. that there are fifteen 
clubs^ registered under the licensing Act of 1902. One of 
these is a^ Masonic Lodge, three are Volunteer clubs, one is 
connectedjwith a factory, and one with a Working Men's 
Institute, (one is a Working Men's Social Club, eight are 
political clubs. 
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Table LXXIII. — Table showing the Number and kind of Licensed 
Houses in the several Wards of the Borough of West Ham on 
March i, 1907, together with the Population (1906 Estimate). 







Licensed Houses. 




Persons 




Estimated 










Ward. 


Popula- 
tion, 1906. 


Full. 


Beer- 
houses 
and 
Wine On. 


OflF 
Licences. 


Total 


per 

Licensed 

House. 


2. New Town . . 


19.585 


14 


15 


II 


40 


489.6 


5. Forest Gate . 






21.305 


ZI 


5 


9 


25 


852.2 


7. High Street 






20,689 


14 


9 


4 


27 


766.2 


9. Broadway . , 






16,950 


z6 


8 


7 


31 


546.7 


zi. Park. . . , 






16.586 


5 


• ■■ 


9 


14 


1184.7 


12. Upton . . , 

13. West Ham 






18,734 


3 


z 


14 


18 


1040.7 






35.483 


8 


4 


10 


22 


1612.8 


15. Plaistow . . 






32.590 


10 


4 


8 


22 


1481.3 


17. Hudson's . , 






28,714 


6 


8 


19 


33 


870.1 


19. Canning Town . 




27.7*3 


19 


10 


6 


35 


792.0 


21. Tidal Basin . , 




33.733 


19 


17 


II 


47 


717.7 


24. Custom House ) 
and Silvertown ) 


29.525 


13 


2 


8 


23 


1283.7 




301.617 


138 


83 


116 


337 


895.0 
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SUMMARY 

It will be useful to summarise briefly the main results of the 
preceding chapters, and to present a picture of West Ham 
as shown by them. 

No doubt will have been left in the minds of readers of 
this report that casual and irregular labour is mainly respon- 
sible for the worst evils in West Ham. It is impossible to 
give any accurate statement of the number of casual labourers 
in the borough, but an examination of the census occupation 
tables in Book II., chap, ii., throws some light on the matter. 

Moreover, the large proportion of irregular workers is 
shown from the occupation tables of inmates of the work- 
house and of the applicants for the Labour Yard and Distress 
Committee's relief works. The casual labourer more easily 
becomes a burden on the community than other men, and 
the large number of this class in West Ham makes the 
burden exceptionally heavy. 

The prevalence of casual labour in the borough is not 
altogether a recent development. A letter in the Times of 
December 24, 1859, from the Rev. H. Douglas, seems to show 
that poverty due to irregular work at the Victoria Dock and 
the Silvertown factories was already at that time characteristic 
of the southern part of the borough. Any improvement in 
trade brought crowds of people in search of work, and, as 
trade was bad at the date when the letter was written, there 
was considerable distress. 

The opening of the Albert Docks gave further occasion 
for casual labour, and the growth of Silvertown and other 
factory areas did the same, for in West Ham a good deal of 
factory work is unskilled and casual. The irregular work at 

the docks is not only an evil in itself, but tends to foster a 
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CiftHtaJ hibrjuT habit in the districL Wharf and factory owners 
f$nd casual labour easy to obtain, and therefore lack induce- 
ment to make employment as regular as it m^t otfaerv^e 
be. Moreover, the irregular and casual worker is attracted 
to West Ham from the Metropolitan area, becaose diere is 
always a chance of woik at die docks or ttie large factories in 
the borough. The docks are also responsible for the casual 
labour of skilled artisans. Large numbers of men in the iron 
trades are employed in irregular wori^ in the a^ineering 
shops and on board ship in the docks, and the work of ships' 
painters is apt to run in short jobs.^ 

Extensive building e^>eciaUy during the years in iriiich 
the district was most rapidly developed, has been a further 
cause of under-employment, i^ employment presenting suflB- 
cient chances to keep men waiting for it without being 
sufficient for a living. Numbers of woikmen were attracted 
to the borough at this time. It is stated that, when the building 
trades were becoming slack in West Ham tfie development of 
East Ham and other eastern districts provided these men 
with work for a time, but that they ultimately returned to 
West Ham and increased the numbers of casual and unem- 
ployed labourers. 

Casual workmen, both skilled and unskilled, may be em* 
ployed by the hour, by the day, or by the job. A good 
workman whose agreement is legally terminable at an hour's 
or a day's notice may have an understanding with the fore- 
man that he will be kept on till the end of the job. This 
happens, for instance, where the unloading of a ship takes 
two or three days. But at the best the casual labourer is 
continually in search of fresh employment. Above all men, 
therefore, he requires mobility, and this is exactly what he does 
not possess. If a district oflFers sufficient inducement to him 
to bring his family and settle down there, he will not readily 
leave it. Moreover, there is a tendency for industries employ- 
ing cheap women's and children's labour to arise in casual 
labour districts, and the casual labourer is often kept in 
a district by his family's occupation. The more unlucky 

1 See pp. 163. 207. 
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the venture, the less is he able to afford to move to any 
distance. Unions in skilled trades, on the other hand, 
keep their members informed of the conditions of their 
trade in different districts, and often pay their fares to other 
towns, and help them to find work. In the case of the 
casual labourer, references are usually neither asked nor 
given by the employer. Thus a man has little chance of 
improving his position, and is the more likely to remain in 
the class where his working connection and capacity at the 
moment are his only recommendations for employment 

The effect of the predominance of casual labour in West 
Ham is that a large proportion of the population depends on 
irregular earnings and is in a state of chronic under-employ- 
ment. In many cases the sum earned, if evenly distributed 
throughout the year, would undoubtedly be insufficient for a 
decent livelihood ; and the uncertainty of the earnings adds 
to the difficulty of living. These being the normal conditions, 
it is obvious that depression of trade or unusually severe 
weather may suddenly produce considerable distress. The 
existence of chronic poverty, and the probability of periods of 
exceptional distress, must, therefore, be accepted as incident 
to the present industrial conditions of the district. It is not 
with a desire to minimise either of these that the methods of 
relief adopted have been criticised in Book III., chs. iii. and iv. 
Criticism has been directed against such methods because 
they have tended to increase and foster rather than diminish 
casual labour. Whatever justification or excuse there may 
have been for it, the inadequate and temporary assistance 
afforded by able-bodied outdoor relief, by two or three days' 
work in the Labour Yard, or under the Distress Committee 
or the Church Army, and by gifts of food or money from 
charitable sources must tend to perpetuate the present state 
of things. No method of relief which merely supplements 
the earnings of the casual labourer by doles of work or money 
equally casual in nature can be satisfactory. Employers of 
casual labour openly welcome such relief as a rate in aid 
of wages. It is comfortable to them to know that the man 
whom they have employed on Monday may be employed on 

2 c 
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relief work on Tuesday. They are freed from any sense of 
responsibility. If the man is a good workman, on whose 
services they depend, although they do not provide him 
with regular employment, the convenience is the greater. 
Casual labour lies at the root of many of the most serious 
industrial problems. Hitherto this fact has not been sufiB- 
ciently recognised, and no adequate attempt has been made 
to control or prevent irregularity of employment Yet it is 
clear that so long as it is allowed to continue, all the methods 
of relief to which reference has been made are liable to come 
into operation again, and that while they merely palliate the 
evil for the moment, in the long run they actually help to 
maintain, and even to aggravate it. 

The remedy lies to some extent in the hands of employers 
of labour. If they would open their eyes to the fact that the 
system of casual employment produces the workmen whose 
defects they are always eager to point out — men who are unable 
to maintain themselves in good physical condition and whose 
habits of regular work have been undermined by periods of 
enforced idleness — manufacturers and others would be far 
less ready to make a convenience of casual labour. 

It should be noted that men with a certain amount of 
skill are often employed casually. In such cases the foreman 
for whom they most commonly work is apt to regard them 
as part of his regular stafiF, and, while he employs them irregu- 
larly, to resent their accepting other engagements. It is 
obvious that if the work of one man is more valuable than 
that of another, the casual labour system must have serious 
disadvantages for the employer as well as for the employed. 
Accordingly some manufacturers, who are alive to the draw- 
backs of the system, have managed to do away with casual 
labour on their wharves. The following quotation shows the 
result of one such experiment in West Ham : — 

" About ten years ago, having been in the habit of em- 
ploying casual labour for unloading barges of coal and raw 
material, or loading barges of manufactured products — as well 
as for various other purposes, we used to employ what is 
termed ' waterside casual labour.' When barges were 
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seen lying alongside our works, a group of casual labourers 
would collect, and our foreman used to go to the door and 
select as many men as he wanted for the day's work. We 
found that this class of men, having had two or three days' 
work, if we were exceedingly busy would knock off work and 
refuse to work further at any price. We were then obliged 
to scour the neighbourhood to get labour, and sometimes 
suffered loss from demurrage charges as the result of failing 
to get barges loaded or unloaded within a certain time. 

" By carefully arranging the duties, we were able to put on 
a gang of workmen who, when we had barge-work, would 
take it at a certain piecework rate, earning good money 
thereby, and who, when we had no barge-work, were em- 
ployed at various occupations about the works. In this way 
they have been kept in regular employment, and they are 
always available for emergencies. 

" This has worked to the satisfaction of the directors, and 
has saved the foreman a great deal of trouble during the last 
ten years. We also certainly tliink it has paid us. 

" We also have a system of what we call * odd-labour ' — 
that is to say, if we find our work increased very heavily, we 
put on men in the departments who are subject to be paid 
off at the end of the week, should they not be required. 
They have a ticket like other men and their time is taken in 
the same way. Our experience is that if these men are satis- 
factory worlonen, they become absorbed with the regular hands 
— a suitable permanent job being found for them — if they are 
unsatisfactory they are not retained. 

" It is not every man who can conform to our rules by 
getting a satisfactory character from his last employer, and 
we occasionally make this *odd employment' a test of a 
man's value to us when he cannot otherwise comply with our 
rules." 

But even if employers substituted regular for casual employ- 
ment, so far as could be reasonably expected, there would still 
probably remain a fringe of necessarily casual labour. The 
only way to maintain that minimum supply of extra labour 
which would, it may be supposed be always essential to 
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certain industries which are in their nature irregular, and at 
the same time to place the casual workman in a satisfactory 
position, is to secure him regular employment on a series of 
temporary jobs, or sufficient supplementary employment to 
keep him in regular work. By this means the workman would 
be able to earn enough to maintain his physical efficiency ; 
moreover — and this aspect of the case cannot be too strongly 
emphasised — he would be protected against the demoralising 
effects of irregular work, which is undoubtedly responsible for 
no small measure of drunkenness and crime. It is sometimes 
asserted by employers that a casual labourer is only fit to be 
employed on casual jobs, and that if he were more efficient, 
he would be able to secure regular employment. But the 
chapter on dock employment shows that a whole industry 
in which physical efficiency, familiarity with the work, and 
even a certain amount of skill are required is largely carried 
on by means of casual labour. Even in this case a successful 
attempt at organisation has been made by the London and 
India Docks Company. Fifteen years ago, about three- 
quarters of the labour employed by them in the London 
docks was casual and one-quarter regular ; though the actual 
numbers employed have not increased, these proportions have 
now been reversed.^ Continuous employment or temporary 
jobs could only be provided universally for casual labourers 
by means of a complete system of organisation. Trade 
unions cannot at the present time effect this, because so 
many casual labourers are unable to afford regular contri- 
butions to a union. Such a system of organisation must 
therefore be — at any rate at the beginning — independent of 
trade unionism. In order that it should be satisfactory, it 
would be necessary that all efficient casual labourers should 
be registered at labour exchanges in different districts, that 
such exchanges should be in communication, and that em- 
ployers of casual labour should universally apply to these 
exchanges when they require extra men. There would be a 
certain residue of workmen who must, for different reasons, be 
classed as " unemployable," and would have to be separately 

* See p. 192. 
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dealt with in such a way as not to lower the conditions of 
the ordinary labour market by their competition. This class 
would, however, materially decrease in the future under 
better conditions of labour, and would tend to be reduced if 
greater attention were paid to the health of school children. 

Among remedies for unemployment, emigration is one 
of the most popular, and it is no doubt a useful expedient 
for reducing a crowded condition of the labour market. The 
applicants for emigration are, however, mainly picked men 
who have realised that their chance of employment under 
present conditions is small ; and the question of casual labour 
as a whole is little affected. Until casual labour has been 
reduced to a minimum, and that minimum has been organised 
or provided for on the lines above indicated, it is impossible 
to determine how far emigration will still be necessary to the 
solution of the problem, but it seems unlikely that it should 
ultimately play a very important part. 

It has been shown that the large supply of labour is an 
inducement to manufacturers to set up their works in West 
Ham. There is room for expansion in all of the three factory 
areas, where a considerable amount of land is available, and 
the prices are moderate as compared with the London area. 
It is unfortunate that the proportion of skilled workers 
required in the largest group of industries, the chemical and 
allied trades, is very small. An increase of regular and fairly 
remunerative employment, such as that afforded by the Great 
Eastern and the London and Tilbury Railway Works, would be 
an immense gain to the borough. These two works are the 
main sources of employment for artisans, since during the 
last few years the numbers at the Thames Iron Works have 
decreased considerably, and the work has become very 
irregular. 

Apart from such general remedies, the greatest benefit 
which would be conferred on West Ham would be the 
reduction of casual labour at the Victoria and Albert Docks 
The Port of London Bill, which it is proposed to introduce 
next session, could be made the means not only of bringing 
fresh trade into. West Ham by improving and extending the 
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dock system, but also of making dock labour more regular. 
If a trust is constituted, it would be possible to reduce casual 
employment at the dock to a minimum by making the trust 
the sole employer of labour ; but such an arrangement could 
only be satisfactory if labour interests were represented 
directly or indirectly.^ One result of regularising employment 
at the docks would be to discourage the present tendency to 
draw casual labourers to West Ham. It would be another 
and a still more valuable result that the system of employment 
would no longer be responsible for creating a large class of 
casual labourers out of men who were able and willing to do 
regular work. 

It has been shown in Book II., ch. iii., that to some extent 
the earnings of casual labourers are supplemented by the 
home work of their wives and daughters. It is true that 
some home workers — usually skilled workers and belonging 
to the artisan class — are always able to obtain work. But 
much home work, and especially that of women whose 
husbands are in irregular employment, is really a form of 
casual labour. The employer does not give out a regular 
supply of work ; he treats the home worker as a casual 
labourer, who can be made to work excessive hours one week, 
and few or none the next, just as it suits his convenience. 
The home worker herself often does not apply for work unless 
her husband is unemployed ; or, if he is liable to be em- 
ployed short hours, the amount she finds it necessary to earn 
— often to the neglect of her household duties — will vary with 
her husband's luck. Home work as a casual supplementary 
employment may, therefore, be regarded as tending to foster 
other kinds of casual and irregular labour. 

The most striking feature of home work is the lack of 
organisation and consideration on the part of the employers. 
They pay different rates for the same work ; many of them 
require the workers to attend frequently at the factory or 
workshop, and to wait a long time for small quantities of work 
to be doled out.^ This want of system involves economic 
waste. Unskilled and ignorant workers who would have been 

* See p. 223. 8 See p. 265. 
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supervised in the factory and workshop are expected to take 
the responsibility for errors, which are often costly in com- 
parison with their earnings. It should be borne in mind by 
advocates of legislative remedies, that if home work is not to 
have a bad economic effect in facilitating casual labour and the 
irregular work of skilled artisans, it must become a regular 
and independent means of earning a livelihood. 

It is- a further objection to home work that the employer 
who is obliged to have work done under cleanly and sanitary 
conditions in his factory or workshop escapes responsibility by 
giving out work to be done at home. The consumer who is 
going to wear or make use of the goods should have the same 
guarantee that they have not been made in dirty places, which is 
now afforded by factory and workshop legislation. It is clear 
from the chapters on housing in this report that at the present 
time such a guarantee is necessary, although housing reformers 
may look forward to a time when the sanitary and cleanly 
condition of homes will equal that which is now required in 
factories and workshops. 

The defective housing conditions in West Ham are due in 
the first place to want of foresight. In some districts there 
are none of the open spaces, which would have been secured, 
if the rapid development of the district had been controlled 
by a well-designed plan of the future township. The types of 
houses have often been decided without reference to the 
demand, and although the number of persons per inhabited 
house has increased, no steps have been taken to prevent an 
increase of over-crowding in South West Ham, which, under 
present circumstances, appears inevitable. Insufficient control 
has been exercised over the operations of the speculative 
builder, and the dilapidated condition of many of the houses 
is due to bad building and not to age. Moreover, the free- 
holders often neglect to require from their lessees the fulfil- 
ment of their obligations in respect to painting the houses 
both inside and out. 

The detailed investigation of rents for cottage property in 
West Ham has shown a constant fluctuation during the last 
twenty-eight years. Rents were highest between 1898 and 
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1903, when the effects of the rapid developing of the district 
were felt, and after that date have fallen considerably. The 
rates in 1906 are practically double what they were in 1888.^ 
This result is of special interest, as it is commonly assumed 
that one of the effects of a rise in rates is a general rise in 
rents. 

The growth and expansion of West Ham was abnormally 
rapid, but the needs of a new district, such as roads, drainage , 
and lighting, were not adequately recognised till 1888, when 
West Ham became a county borough. The effect of the 
division into wards, and the consequent election of men 
acquainted with particular localities, was that the necessity for 
action was realised ; and this need was specially emphasised 
by the labour group, who were in closer contact with the 
evils. There has been a tendency in some quarters to attri- 
bute the high rates to the socialist administration, but it should 
be remembered that the rates began to be heavy in 1895, the 
year in which a single socialist was for the first time elected 
on the Council. Other reasons for their increase are not far 
to seek. The growth of the population was remarkable, 
amounting to over 138,000 during the twenty years between 
1 88 1 and 1901 ; the charges for education, and especially 
for the erection of school buildings, were necessarily very high ; 
and they were high in proportion to the population, for 
children under fifteen form a high percentage of the total 
inhabitants, and the great majority of them are educated in 
elementary schools. Further, it is necessary to discriminate 
between expenditure on matters for which the Council could 
not avoid responsibility, such as the administration of the 
Public Health Acts, and others which it undertook voluntarily. 
The latter includes expenditure on municipal enterprises, 
such as electric lighting and the management of tramways, 
as well as the direct employment of labour, and the raising 
of wages paid to the Council's servants to trade union rates. 
As to the wisdom of these undertakings there will be a diver- 
sity of opinion. 

It is frequently suggested that the burden of the heavy 

^ See p. 62 
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local rates would be lessened by the inclusion of West Ham 
in the metropolitan area, especially if the inclusion were com- 
bined with equalisation of rates throughout that area. It is 
impossible to pronounce judgment on the financial aspect of 
the case without an up-to-date official report. The relief of 
the education rate and the poor rate which would result from 
inclusion might be advantageous, if it were not counter- 
balanced by the loss of the large additional grant West Ham 
has received from the Treasury for the last two years. The 
central control of traffic would also be a gain. On the other 
hand, the internal communication in the borough is good, and 
the tramways are in communication with those of all the local 
authorities to the east, though the London County Council's 
electric tramways do not go as far as Bow Bridge, or the Iron 
Bridge in Canning Town. Relief may be expected in some 
directions. It is not anticipated that many more elementary 
schools will be required ; the loans on the first schools will 
be paid up within the next few years ; the exposure of cor- 
ruption on the Board of Guardians is likely to lead to reduction 
of expenditure ; and the tramways and electricity departments 
are expected to realise considerable profits in the immediate 
future. There appears, therefore, to be some ground for the 
contention that West Ham has passed the crisis in its financial 
history as an administrative area, though industrially it will 
remain poor as long as casual labour continues. 



APPENDIX 



In any statistical inquiry into social conditions, the mass of material 
makes a consideration of all the facts an extremely difficult and expensive 
undertaking. But as the only object of such inquiries is that the con- 
clusions which are drawn may be valid, samples of the whole which 
fulfil certain conditions may be used instead of the total sum of facts. 
It is usually required of samples that they should be (a) sufficiently 
large, (b) chosen without bias, and (c) accurately observed. In the 
case of house rents, where the records extend over long periods, the 
accidental preservation of books limits the choice of a sample. Care 
has, however, been taken to select houses in different districts, and facts 
have been obtained from rent-books relating to about one-seventh of the 
houses in the borough. In the case of earnings in factories and at the 
Victoria and Albert Docks no choice was possible, as many manufacturers 
refused information. All the information received was, therefore, 
tabulated. A comparison of Table XVIII. with the tables for the various 
groups will give some idea of the adequacy of the information for 
different occupations. 

Great pains have been taken to get exact facts. The industrial and 
dock wages are based on figures copied from employers' wages-sheets. 
It has been pointed out in Book II., chap, i., that probably some 
of the manufacturers who refused information were paying specially low 
wages, and that, therefore, the tables give too favourable an account of 
the wages in the district. The method pursued in the inquiry into 
home work has been fully explained in the text 

The groups of figures dealt with have been arranged in ascending 
order of magnitude and then divided into four equal sections. The 
middle term of the group is known as the median, and the middle term 
of the upper and lower halves as the upper and lower quartiles. Where 
abbreviation is used in the tables, Q^ stands for upper and Q^ for lower 
quartile. 

It should be noted that half of the whole series of facts under 
observation are covered by the " interquartile range," i,e. the difference 
between the upper and lower quartiles. The median is not affected by 
exceptional entries like the arithmetic average (obtained by adding 
together a number of values and then dividing by the total number of 
observations), and is to be preferred on that account. 

4" 
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The house rents were tabulated in sixpences, any broken number 
being taken as the next number above, i,e, 4s. 3d. as 4s. 6d. They were 
then arranged in order of magnitude, and the median and quartile 
rent was found for each quarter of the year. By this means a 
clearer indication of the movement of rents is given than if the only 
fact stated had been the arithmetic average. 

Where the wages earned in different industries are treated in 
groups, the " predominant rate " of earnings for the week is also given 
and the number of workers who obtained it. The " predominant rate " 
shows the sum earned by the greatest number of persons in a group. 
In some cases it coincides with the median or one of the quartiles, in 
others it is different. In some cases there are several equally " pre- 
dominant rates." 
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Abbey Milb district, industries in, 140, 

143. 
Age-distribution of population, 153-4 ; of 

unemployed, 374; of workers, 152 
Agents. See House-agents. 
Albert Dock [jsu also Victoria and Albert 

Docks), 58 ; opening of, 142, 185, and 

effect of the same, 144, 399 ; its need of 

extension, 150, 185-^, 221 
Alkali, &C., Works Regulation Acts, 1 881; 

1892; administration of, 147 
Almshouses (Endowed Charities), 389-90 
Amalgamated Society of Watermen and 

Lightermen, 210 
** Amazons," or ships* cleaners, 207 
Anglican Church, tne, poor relief by, 388 
Anglo-Continental Guano Works, 141 
Arrears of rent. See Rent, arrears of 
Artisans' dwellings. See Houses and 

Housing 
Avenon's Charity, 389 
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Barges and " overside " discharging of 

ships, 186, 210 
Barking Abbey and Stratford, 3 
Baths, local public, 33, 48, 309, 327 
Battleships, building of, on the Thames, 

150, 166 
Beckton Gasworks, 47, 49 ; labourers at, 

belonging to " Peculiar People,*' $1 
Beckton Road Recreation Ground, 22 
** Bedding papers," 190, 196 
Bemerside estate, 47, 48 
Birth-rate of wards compMured, 30 ; tabU^ 60 
Blouse-making, wages and conditions of, 

283-7 

Boiler Makers and Iron and Steel Ship- 
Builders' Society, 164 

Bonus systems of payment, 161, 162-3, 
195-6, 219 

Borough Councils and closing powers, 
126 ; and the Local Government Board, 
129-30 



Bourneville, example of, as to open spaces 

24 
Bow Bridge, 33, 139, 305 

Bow china, manu&cture of, 4, 139 

Bow, match factories in, 296 

Brassey, Lord, and lightermen's wages, 

210 
Bribery among West Ham Guardians and 

officials, 355-6, 409 
Bristol docks, administration of, 217, 222 ; 

and trade unionism, 217 
Broadway Ward, description of, 31, 34-6 ; 

model dwellings in, 123 
Brunner Mond, Messrs., alkali works, 143 
Brush-making dangerous in home work, 

300 
Builders on borough councils, 126 ; and 

bye-laws, 18 ; speculative, methods of, 

10 et seq.y 1 14, and employment by, of 

casual labour, 169, 340 
Building, bad, of houses, 11, 17, 59, 125, 

407 

bye-laws, non-enforcement of, 17-18 

development of West Ham, 9-15 

inspectors under Borough Council, 17 

land, demand for, and result, 25 

of ill-designed houses, 15, 19 

societies, 14 

speculative, of cottage property, 10- 

14, 321-2 ; a cause of defective housing, 

1 5i 407 ; and the labour supply, 340, 

400 

trades, casual labour in, 169, 400 ; 



seasonal unemplo3rment in, 373 ; under- 
employment in, 170, 268 ; work and 
wages in, 168-70 

Burke, Eklmund, house o^ in Hudson's 
Ward, 52 

Burt, Boulton & Haywood, Messrs., 141 



Calico printing, former industry of West 

Ham, 4-5, 36, 139 
Camberwell Council, housing scheme of, 

1 34-5 
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Cann Hall estate, 37 

Canning Town Ward, birth-rate of, 30, 
60 ; casual labour district, 151, 222, 
331 ; crowding in, 199; death-rate of, 
24, 30, 60 ; descripdon of, 24, 31, 49-51 ; 
^lass works in, 143 ; need of open spaces 
m, 24, 30 ; population of, 30, 50 ; price 
of land in, 26; rent arrears in, 67; 
trades in, 271, 278, 296 

Carnegie Library, 58, 308 

Carpenter's Company, the, bene&ctions 

ot 33 

Casual labour in the building trade, 169, 
340, 372, 400; at the docks, 151, 
163-4, 207-8, 226, 268, 345, 373. 
399-400; in £&ctories, 58, 158, 168, 
341* 399* 400; chief cause of poverty, 
334, 341, 401, 409 ; demoralising effects 
of, 200-1, 404; districts, 21, 30, 46 H 
seq,, 151, 199, 222, 331 ; drawbacks o^ 
from the employer's standpoint, 402-3 ; 
effect on, of present relief methods, 349, 
35 ii 379» 401 > employers of, attitude 
of, to relief work, 379, 401-2 ; and 
home work, 255, 257, 261, 268, 400, 
406 ; increase of, 68 ; the result of un- 
organised demand, 215; remedy for, 
216, 222-3, 381, 404 

Casual labourers, earnings of, 156, 160, 
164, 168, 198-9, 204, 205 ; and hous- 
ing, see Housing ; large number of, 
1 50- 1 ; physical condition of, 218 

Cattle market (Odam's), 141 

Channelsea river, 36 

Chapels. See Churches and Chapels 

Charities Endowed, of West Ham, 388- 

90 
Charity Organisation Society, ctied on 

casual and unskilled labour, 371-2 ; 

local relief work done by, 370, 377 ; 

West Ham Committee of, 391-2 
Chemical ami allied trades, growth of, 5, 

139, 140, 141-2, 143. "49; unskilled 

labour in, 149, 405 ; work and wages 

in, 157-60; workers in, resident in 

West Ham, 152 
Chemical factories, inspection of, 147 ; 

why established in West Ham, 145 
Chemical Manure Works (Odam's), 141 
Chemicals, "light" and "heavy," 142 
Children {see also School Children), deaf, 

schools for, 3-5 ; defective, schools for, 

4'^. V5 ; large percentage of, 319-20, 

408 
('hildren's Country Holiday Fund, work 

of. 39t>. 3QI 
China, old manufacture of, 4, 139 
( 'Imroli Army, local relief afforded by, in- 

ndci|uate, 401 ; relief works of, 388 



Church Lads' Brigade, 391 

Churches and chapels, local, number of, 
387 ; statistics of attendance at, 387-8 ; 
statistics of poor relief by, 388 

Cistercian Abbey at Stratford, 2-3, 33, 305 

Closing orders and local authorities, 126 

Clothing Trades, work and wages in, 174, 
271-9(5 ; home work in, 256 

Coal- porters at the docks, dwellings of, 
54; number oi^ 151 ; work and wages 
of, 207-9, 217 

Coal Smoke Abatement Society, action 
of, in West Ham, 147 

Colchester and West Ham, 3 

Confectionery trade (Keiller's), 142 ; work 
and wages in the trade, 166-8 

" Cons " (contingency payments), 196, 201, 
211 

Cookint^ ranges, provision of, 133 

Corn-mills on the Lea, 2, 139, 140 

Costume-making, wages and conditions of, 
291-2 ; skilled labour in, 261 

Cottage property {see also Houses), assess- 
ment of, 324; conditions of, shown in 
diagrams and tables, discussion on, 
62-70; and summary of the same, 315-^ 
407-8; frequent sale of, 61 ; rates paid 
on, compared with Education rate, 
321-4; sanitary accommodation in, 16; 
supply of, in excess of demand, 117 

Creosote Victories, 142 ; use of creosote, 
in the timber trade, 141, 209 

Custom House and Sil vert own Ward, char- 
acter of, 57 ; casual labour district, 
199. 331 ; crowding in, 199 ; description 
of, 57-9; fectory area, 31-2, ncte; in- 
fant mortality in, 30 ; poverty in, 338 ; 
rents in, 68, 69, and arrears, 69 ; shirt" 
makers in, 278 ; vacant land in, 25, 32, 
58, 405 
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Dagenham, smallpox hospital at, 393 
Daily News^ census by, of attendance at 

religious services, 387-8 
and Daily Telegraphy relief funds of, 

methods of administering, 346, 348 
Dames estate, 39; garden plots formerly 

on, 40 
Death-rate of wards, 30 ; table ^ 60 

rates, highest, 24, 30, 309 

Decoration of new houses, 16-17, 48 
Demolition of houses a last resource, 125, 

127 
** Derelict" houses, 50, 113-5 
Distress Committee, co-operation with, of 

the Charity Organisation Society, 391-2 ; 

relief afforded by, inadequate, 401 
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Dock districts, 30, 32 note^ 54, 57 

engineering shops, work and wages 

at, 163-4, 207 

inspectors, demand for, 212-3 

lalx>ur, 187, 188, 190, 196, 203 ; its 

casual nature, 199, 215, 226, 268; its 
danger, 189, 21 1-2; need of organisa- 
tion in, 216, 222-3 

labourers, average age of, 152; 



country-born, 199; many casual, 151, 
268, 373; and the census, 150-1, 199; 
Settlement lodging-house for, 390 ; 
wages of, 194-6, 190-9, 201 ei seq. 
Trust, proposed, for London, 221-3; 



possible benefits of, 406 

Dockers' Union, 200^ 202 ; demands of, 
212-4, 220; and the labour supply, 
217 

Docks, the, area of, rent arrears in, 67 ; 
casual labour at, 151, 163-4, 207-8, 
226, 268. 345, 373, 399-400; at Mill- 
wall and Poplar, effect of, on West 
Ham, 5 

Domesday Book, the, and West Ham, i 

•* Domestic workshops," inspection of, 259 

Douglas, Rev. H., on casual labour and 
poverty, 399 

Drainage, 29 note 

Drillers, casual work of, 166 



East Ham and the building trades, 400 

Eastern Counties Railway, formation 
of. 5 

Edinburgh, City of, and closing orders, 
126 

Eklucation Act of 1902 ; effect of, on ex- 
penditure, 313, 324 ; effect of, on the 
question of unification, 313 

Bill of 1906 ; and industrial condi- 
tions, 334 

Committee, sites owned by, 24 

elementary, cost of, to the rates, 

321-4; expenditure on, 308, 328, 408; 
standard of, recent injury to, 331 
rate, possible relief of, 409 



Election of Guardians, change of system of, 
341-2; of local men on Town Council, 
313-4, 408 

Electric lighting, expenditure on, 315, 408 

Electricity department (Council), antici- 
pated profits from, 310, 311, 409 

Emigration of unemployed, 348, 375, 376, 
377 ; expenditure on, 381 ; small effect 
of, on casual labour, 405 

Employers of casual labour, attitude of, 
towards relief 379, 401-2 ; of home 



labour, methods of, 406-7, and neglect 
by, of legal obligations, 256-9, 274, 
296 ; of labour, attitude of, with regard 
to wages returns, 154 ei seq* ; at the 
docks, 187, 190-1, i9iS, 207, 209, and 
their various methods, 214-7 

Engineering trade, work and wages in, 
160-4 ; workers in, resident in the 
borough, 152 

works, 142, 143, 149; casual labour 

at, 400; numbers employed at, 149-50 

Engineers' Union, 164 

Epping Forest, i 

Eviction of casual tenants, 116 

Expenditure, pauoerism and, relative pro- 
portions of, 338-9 

and rates, local, 307-13, 314-6 



Factories, casual labour at, 58, 158, 168, 
341, 399i 400; chief groups of, 149- 
52 ; fumes from, 58 ; growth in number 
of, 148 ; rise of, in West Ham, 4, 5, 1 39, 
140 ; and reasons for the same, 143 
tt seq. 

Factory areas, chie^ land available in, 3 1 , 
32 note, 405 

first chemical, at Plaistow, 139 

inspectors, duties of, as to home 

workers, 259; insufficient for docks, 
213 

registers, 130-1 

Factory and Workshop Act, 1901 ; and 
dangerous trades, 21 1-2 ; provisions o^ 
as to home work often inoperative, 
256-9 

Farm colony, relief at, 374, 376, 377; 
expenditure on, 375, 377, 381 

** Farming " of house property, 118 

Fines in workshops, 172-3 

Firewood, Church Army sale of, 388 

Flats, self-contained, 16, 44, 55, 59; de- 
mand for, 12, 19, 20, 117 

in West Ham model dwellings, 118- 

20, 123 

Flood of 1888, 29 note, 58 

Flour-mills, 149 ; in Victoria Dock, 209 

Food - manufacture by young workers, 
152 

Foreign labour, 59, 143, 166, 173, 175, 
207 

Foremen at the docks, methods of, 200-1, 
214 ^ seq. 

Forest Gate Ward, description of, 39-41 ; 
home work in, 269, 283, 291 

" Forty Thieves" in Canning Town, 24 

Free Churches, poor relief by, 388 
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Freeholders {su also Landlords), neglect 
of house property by, 407 ; new re- 
sponsibilities suggested for, 127-8 ; regis- 
tration of, 130; sale of land by, 9, 14 

Friendly Societies, 392 

Fyfield, Truant School at, 325 



Gardens, demand for houses with, 39 

Gas and allied trades, 173 

Germany, glass-blowers brought from, 143 ; 

taxation of land values in, 132 
Glasgow docks, administration oi, 222 
Glass manufacture, 143 ; work and wages 

in, 174-5 

(irain Elevator Company, 187, 209 

Gray, Mr. E. Dwyer, M.P., on tenure of 
sanitary officers, 126, 127 

Great Eastern Railway, 33, 144 

Great Eastern Railway Company, educa- 
tional work of, 328 

Great Eastern Rial way Works, 31, 140; 
employment at, 150, 405 ; labourers at, 
34, 37, 41 ; numbers employed in, 152 
noU\ work and wages at, 160-1 

Ground rent, improved, 13; sale of, xo, 

13. "4 
Guardians. See West Ham Board of 

Guardians 

Gumey estate, 37 

Gumey family and West Ham Park, 308 
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Half-houses, 16, 33, 35, 40, 42, 46, 50, 

52-3. 54 
Hallsvillc area (Canning Town), low-class 

shirt-workers in, 278 
Ham Stratford. See Stratford 
Hame (Hamme), manor of, I 
•• Hawking an agreement,** 12 
Health. Medical Officers of, tenure of, 

I2t> 7 and 9u>ie 
Henniker estate, 37 
Henry II., Ix^nefector to Stratford Lang- 

thorne .\bl>ey, 2 
Henry HI. at Stratfvml Al>l>ey, 2 
Henry IV. at Siratfonl AM^y. 2 
Hermit Ri>ad recreativm gr\^und, 23 
Hi|»h Street Wanl, description of, 32-4; 

Irtctory area. ,^i. ^?J and m\*e\ popula- 

liim K\U 3i\ .V? ; v.\oant land in, 31, 405 
H»»IUnd. lund N|>eoulation in. 13a 
Home work, conditions of, inquiry into. 

JS5 «'/ A*V' '» '**^^* *"*^ detUictiivns in, 26a 

J7^), i87, 407 ; a kvixw K^i casual labour, 



255, 260, 272, 406 ; reasons for, 267-9 » 
in relation to casual labour, 255, 257, 
261 , 268-9, 4<x>, 406 ; how supplemented, 
268, 284, 291, 293, 296; wages and 
work in different trades, 271-301 

Home workers, employed by middlemen, 
266 ; as employers, 266 

Hooligans, 24 

Hospitals, 392-3; erection of, 310^ 315 

House agents, attitude of, to arrears of 
rent, 65 ; and casual tenants, 134; diffi- 
culties of, 113, 115, 116; "fiirming" 
by, 118; as house-owners, 116; methods 
of, 117 

owners, neglect of, 115, 125; regb- 

tration of, 130, 131 ; responsibilities of, 
128 

property, bad condition of, 125; 



** forming *' of, 118; higher class, rents 
and arrears in, 69 ; lower class, rise of 
rents in, 68, 69 ; management of, 113, 

1 1 5-8 

— registration an aid to the local 
authority, 133; suggestions for, 129, 
I3c>-i 

repaur, enforcement o^ 127-8, and 



inspection, 129 
Houses {see also Half-houses), badly-built, 
17, 55, 59, 125, 407 ; reasons for the same, 
11,15; in Ixid repair, 56, 115; closing 
orders for, suggestions for obtaining, 
126 ; demand for, 10, 64, 340, in re- 
lation to rents, 66, shown by percentage 
of arrears, 66, 67 ; " derelict," 50, 1 1 3- 

15 
empty, 16; often "derelict," 113; 

increase of, 22, 125; loss from, 116; 

present percentage of, 65 ; in relation to 

demand, 64, 66 

with gardens, demand for, 39; 

ill-adapted, 15, 46, 57, 132; incon- 
venient, 15, 46, 55; insanitary, and 
homework, 257-8, 262, 278, 407 ; 
inspection of, 129-31 ; new, building 
of, 133, number of, 22, six-roomed, 
16, 19, 48 ; painting and papering of, 
neglected, 115; old type of, 38, 41-2, 
43, 45, 48, 52 ; types of, often unsuit- 
able, 407 

Housing accommodation and adaptation, 

132-4 
Housing Act, 1 890 ; effect of, 65 ; and 

house inspection, 1 29 ; re repairs, 1 28 
1903 ; and the closing of houses, 

125^; non-enforcement of, 257 
Housing of casual labourers, 1 16, 1 34 
defective conditions df, I5f I7» 19, 

1 25 ; and causes, 1 1 , 407 
model, in Broadway Ward, 1 23-4 
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Housing, model, by the West Ham Corpora- 
tion, 46, 52, 118-22, 310 
reform schemes adopted elsewhere, 

134-5 

reform, suggestions for, 1 26-34 

scheme, Corporation, 27 » 120 

Select Committee on, house registra- 



tion recommended by, 130; report of, 
ct/fd, on Medical Officers of Health, 
1 26 ; and on house repair, 1 27 no^g 
of the Working Classes, Royal Com- 



mission on, 1885 ; evidence taken by, 

Hudson's Town, 37 

Ward, death-rate of, 30, 60 ; descrip- 
tion of, 5 1-3 ; rents in, 68, 69 ; ar- 
rears, 67, 69; vacant land in, 25, 31, 
5 1-2 



Ilford, market • gardens formerly at, 3 ; 

potato-growing formerly at, 144 
India-rubber, Gutta-percha, and Telegraph 

Works (Silver's), 141 
Industries, early, in West Ham district, 

139 
Industry, growth of, in West Ham, 139- 

43 
Infant mortality, highest rate of, 30 

Ink factories, 143, 149 

Inspectors. See Dock, Factory, Sanitary, 

&c. 
Instalment system, 9. 14 ; described, 10-2 
Insurance societies, 392 
Irish labour in West Ham, 144 

labourers in potato fields, 144, 307 

Iron trades {see a/so Thames Iron Works), 

casual labour in, 400 ; work and wages 

in, 160-6 

J 

Jews, German and Polish, and sugar re- 
fining, x66 



K 



Keiller, Messrs., confectionery manu- 
facturers, 142 

Kensington Borough Council, housing 
scheme o^ 135 

house adaptation in, 134 



Labour {see also Casual Labour, Dock 
Labour, &c.), demand, 166, 340, 346 ; 



exchanges, need of, Z77^ 381, 404 ; 
mobility of, needed for casual labourers, 
38 1 , 4CX) ; regularisation of, sug^stions 
for, 216, 222-3, 403-4, especially at 
the docks, 225-7; seasonal, 168, 173, 
226 ; supply, 200, 340-1 

Labour Group {see also Socialist and 
Labour Group), formation of, 314, 408 ; 
their policy of relief, 367 

Home, Church Army, 388 

yard, 347, 349-52 ; casual work in, 

401 

Land, changes in value of, 25-6 ; com- 
panies, methods of, 9, 14 ; compulsory 
purchase of, by local authorities, 128, 
129 ; property in, value of, to manu- 
facturers, 144 ; registration, compulsory, 
extension of, 13 1-2 ; sale of, 9, 14 ; 
speculators, methods of, 10 et seq, ; 
unoccupied, present prices of, 25, 26, 
and where situated, 25, 26, 31-2, 45, 
405 ; values, taxation of, 132 

Landlords and house repair, 1 13, 115, 116, 
125, 134, 407 ; and land registration, 

13a 
Lea River, i ; com mills on, 2, 139, 140 ; 

early bridges of, 2, 3 ; early industries 

on, 4, 5. 139. 140 
Lightermen, census numbers of, 150-1 ; 

work and wages of, 210-11 

Lighters, taxation of, 221 

Liverpool Docks, administration of, 222 ; 
possible distribution of work in, com- 
pMured with Victoria and Albert Docks, 
227, {tabUf 236) 

Local authorities and closing orders, 126 ; 
compulsory purchase of land by, 128, 
129 ; control by, over-housing conditions, 
133; and home work, 257, 259; and 
house inspection, 129-30, 131 ; and 
house repair, 127 ; and rebuilmng, 128 
and note 

Local Board of Health, administration of, 
306, 307, 308, 310 

Local Government Board, bye-laws of, 18 ; 
central control by, 133 ; inaction of, 129, 
147; loans by, conditions of, 120; and 
medical Officers of Health, 126-7; ^^^ 
department of, 129-30; and '* offensive 
trades," 147 ; and relief of the unem- 
ployed, 369, 374, 377, 381 ; and West 
Ham Guardians, 343-4» 349i 354-6 

London and India Docks Co., 185, 187 ; 
bonus system of, 162, 163, 195-6, 219 ; 
employment returns made by, 224 ; 
org^isation of labour bv, 191-^, 202, 
203, 214 et seq., 404; objections to the 
same, 218-9; privileges and limitations 
of, 221 

2 D 
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London County Council and house repair, 

127 ; rebuilding of houses by, 128, 129 ; 

working-class houses, table of expenses, 

122-3 
London Hospital, West Ham patients 

• treated at, 393 
London improvements, result of, on West 

Ham, 19, S7 
London School of Tropical Medicine, 

392 
London, the market of West Ham, i, 

2,3 
London, Tilbury, and Southend Railway, 

144 
Works, 31, 46 ; employment at, 160, 

405 
Lyle, Abram, & Sons, sugar factory, 

143 
LjTsons died on former local industries, 3, 4 



M 



Machinery, improved, results of, 173 ; 
introduction of, effect of, on labour, 166, 
208. 280 

Manor Park Cemetery Co., district de- 
veloped by, 39 

Mansfield House University Settlement, 
390-1 ; work by, among mothers, 

31 
Manufiactures, present-day, in West Ham, 

149 
Manure factories, 141, 142, 145, 149 
Mapping of property, 132 
Market-gardening, former industry of West 

Ham, 3 
Master Lightermen's Association, 210 
Mat factory, female labour at, 55 
Match fieurtories at Bow, 296 
Matchbox-making, wages and conditions 

of, 33, 296-7 
Maud, Queen of Henry L, and West 

Ham, 3 
Mechanics' Institute, G.E.R. Ca, 328 
Medical inspection of school children 

desirable, 333, 334» 405 
Medical Mission Hospital, 392-3 
Medical Officers of Health, *• derelict" 

houses closed by, 114; tenure of, 126-7 

and ftofe 
Metals, machines, and implements, makers 

of, 149 
Middle-class population in Upton Ward, 

44 
Middlemen and home workers, 266, 28 5 

Millwall, development of, 5 

Montfichet, William de, West Ham granted 

by, to Cistercians, 2, 305 



Motor omnibuses, 32 

Municipal dwellings, erection of, 46, 52, 
118-22, 310 



N 



National Housing Reform Council, 133 
National Union of Teachers and the Educa- 
tion Committee, 330 
New Town Ward, 31 ; description of, 36-8 
Newspaper relief funds, 346-7, 348; 

effects of, 348-9 
Night inspection of houses and overcrowd- 
ing, 131 



O 



Occupations of tenants at Plaistow, analysis 

of, 49 
Occupiers of houses, registration of, 150, 

Ockendon, Essex, farm colony at, 374 
** Odd-labour," system of, 403 
Offensive trades. Metropolitan legislation 
affecting, 146-7 

in West Ham, 145-6, 147 

Old Canning Town, rapid expansion of, 

49 
Open spaces, 22-4 ; great need of, 24, 

30, 309, 407 
Outdoor relief, administration of, 342, 

347-8, 35 1-2 

and indoor relief effect of, on Poor 

Law returns, 345-6 

Overcrowding, of *' aliens," 59; in dock 
districts, 199-200; evils or, 134; how 
ascertained, 131 ; increase in, 125, 132, 
407; produced by sub-lettiug, 117; 
statistics of, 21-2, 27-8 

on trains, 32 

Oxford, University settlements from, 390-1 



Painters, ships', casual workers, 400 
Painting and cleaning by the unemployed, 

367, 369 

of houses, 131 ; neglect of, 115. 407 

Park Ward, class of houses in, 67, 69 

description of, 41-3 

rents and arrears in, 68, 69 

Passmore Edwards Library, 48, 308 ; and 

Museum, 308 
Pauperism {see also Poor Law Administra- 
tion) and casual bbour, 341 ; causes of 
its increase, 340-1, 343, 345-6. 352 ; 
and expenditure, relative proportions of, 
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338-9; recent decremse of, 338, 340, 
349; and trade conditions compared, 

344-6 

Peculiar People, the sect of, represented 
in Hudson's Ward, 51 

Piecework and daywork at the docks, 
194-5, 209, 403 

" Piers Plowman '' and London food sup- 
ply, 2 

Plaistow Fever Hospital, 393 

first chemical &ctory in, 5, 139 ; 

market gardens formerly in, 3 

Ward, casual labour district, 331 ; 



description of, 47-9; industries in, 143, 
271, 278, 283 ; rent arrears in, 67 
Poles, German and Russian, in Silvertown, 

59 
Poor Law of 1834 ; result of, 307 

administration and pauperism in West 

Ham, 338. 343, 349 

relief supplementary to home work, 

268-9, 284, 291, 293, 296 

Poor rate, possible relief of, 409 
Poplar, development of, 5 

Fever Hospital, old, superseded. 



393 



Workhouse, expenses of, 335 



Population, age>distribution of, 153-4 ; 
children a large percentage of, 319-20; 
highest and lowest, of wards, 30 ; in- 
crease of, 10, 20, 66, 308, 318, 338- 
41, 408, and its effect on local taxa- 
tion, 323 ; methods of ascertaining, 131 ; 
movement of, in West Ham, 5, 15, 57, 
153 ; overcrowding of, 21-2, 27-8, 125, 
199-200. 407 
Port of London Bill, possibilities of, 
405-6 

Royal Commission on, 220 ; report 

of, 222 
Potato fields, Irish labour in, 144, 307 
Potatoes grown formerly at Plaistow, 3 
Printing trade, work and wages in, 170-3 

works, female labour at, 55> '7^ 

"Progressive" majority on the Board of 

Guardians, 342 
Property (see also House Property), map- 

pmg of, 132 
Public Health Act, and house inspection, 
129; and house property, 126, 127, 

257 
Public Health (London) Act, 1891 ; and 

water supply, 133 
Public Health Acts, administration of, 

expenditure on, 408 ; and inspection of 

workshops, 259 
Public Health Department, powers of, 

129-30 and note 
Public-houses, 394 



Queen's fund, grants from, for the unem- 
ployed, 375 

Qmnquennial survey of houses and over- 
crowding, 131 



Railway servants, wages o^ 176 

system of West Ham, 144 

Rates (see also Expenditure and), cost to, 
of Corporation Housing Schemes, 118 
et seq, ; cost to, for elementary educa- 
tion, 328 ; equalisation of, in the Metro- 
politan area, 409 ; increase in, 64, 65, 
408, and causes, 313* 315 ; increase in, 
on manufacture, 144; in proportion to 
wages bills, 144-5 ^"^ table ; in rela- 
tion to rents, 63, 315-6, 407-8, and to 
arrears of rent, 65 

Rebuilding of houses by freeholders, 128 

Recreation grounds, local, 22-4, 31, 36, 

49, 309 
References in casual labour, 401, 403 ; 

required by house agents, 117 ; and 

securities in home work, 267 

Reforms, housing, suggestions for, 126- 

34 

Registration of houses, 129; suggestions 
for, 130, 131 

of land, compulsory, its extension 

advocated, 1 31 -2 

Relief {see also Charities) funds, news- 
paper, methods of, 346-7, 348, and 
effects of, 348-9; methods criticised, 
348-9» 35 1 » 379» 40i » methods of, over- 
lapping of, 389 ; Poor Law, administra- 
tion of, 342-4» 347-8, 349-52 ; of school 
children, 331-3 ; of sick and poor by 
religious bodies, 388 ; works, 348, 367-9, 
374t 37^1 377 » &nd local expenditure on 
the same, 375. 376, 377. 379, 381 

Rent, arrears of, habitual, 35 ; laxity or 
strictness as to, 65 ; loss from, 116; 
methods of dealing with, 117, 124; 
present high level o^ 65 

books, inadequacy of, 1 18 ; tabu- 
lation of, 61, and results, 72-112 

reductions of, sometimes advisable. 



1 16-7, 134; variations in, causes pro- 
ducing, 64-8 ; statistics of, 62-112 
Rents, collection of, 16, 65, 117, 118, 134 ; 
highest, 69; of model dwellings, 118, 
119, 123 ; in New Town Ward, changes 
in, 38 ; in relation to rates, 63, 315-6, 
I 407-8 ; in West Ham, 128 
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Repair {see also House Repair), and sanita- 
tion, 134; suggestions as to, 127 and 
note^ 1^0 

Residential areas, 30 

Roads and bridges of Stratford Langthome, 
repair and maintenance of, 2, 3, 305-6 

Roding river, i 

Rokel^ estate, 34 

Roman Catholic Church, poor relief by, 

388 
" Royals," work and wages of, 196, 19S-9 

Rural districts, house registration in, 130 



St Bartholomew's Hospital, Smithfield, 

West Ham patients at, 393 
St. Helen's House, Stratibrd, 391 
St. Mary's Hospital, Plaistow, 392 
Sanitary accommodation in houses, 16, 

133 

inspectors, 17, 30-1 ; appointment of. 



6s 



officers, tenure o( 127 and note 



Sanitation {su Repair and) 

Schmidt, Conrad, varnish and japan fiau:tory, 

143 
School buildings, erection of, 408 

children, eyesight of, report on, 333 ; 

medical inspection o^ desirable, 333, 334, 

405 ; relief of, 331-3 
Schools, Council, enumerated, 325, reports 

on, 326-7, 328 ; elementarv, classification 

of, 331, number of children at, 321, 

and sufficiency of, 409 ; non-provided, 

321, 325, 329; private secondary, 328 
Semi-skilled labour, employment of, 157 
Settlements, work of, 390-1 
Sheep-&rming, former industry of West 

Ham, 3 
Shipbuilding, competition in, 150 
Shipowners, dock charges borne by, 221 
Shipping companies as employers of 

labour, 187, 190- I, 196-7, 214; 

methods of, 197, 200, 203, 215, 216 
Federation, and the labour supply, 

200 
Ships, loading and discharging of, 186, 

1 90- 1, 209, and methods of, 186, 187-90, 

209, 210; repair of, 163-4, 207 
Shirley House estate, 35 
Shirt-making, wages and conditions of, 

278-83 
Shops, work and wages in, 176 
Silk throwing, former industry of West 

Ham, 5 
Silver & Co., factory of, 140 



Silvertown {see also Custom House and 
Silvertown), industries of, 140-3 

Recreation Ground, 23 

Skilled labour sometimes casual, 400, 
402 ; in the docks, 190 ; in home work, 
261 
Slop-work in shirt-making, 280 
Smallpox Hospitals, successive, 315, 393 
Smoke from local factories, nuisance of, 

147-8 

Soap and chemical factories, why estab- 
lished in West Ham, 145 

industry, growth o^ 5, 140, 142, 143 

Socialist and Labour Groups, municipal 
policy of, 310 

"Socialist r6g[ime,'' 315; high rates attri- 
buted to, 408 

South African War, effect of, on labour, 
346 

Speculation in land, 10 et seq, ; and land 
transfer, 132 

*' Standing money," 172 

State officials, supervision of, 127 

Stevedores, work of, 187, 189 and note^ 
190 ; wages of, 202-3, 217 

Stratford (Ham Stratford, Stratford Lang- 
thome), 2; bakers, fame o^ 2; earnr 
industries in, 2, 3, 4, 139, 140; ink 
Victories in, 143 

Langthome Abbey, history of, 2-3, 

305 ; lands of, 33 ; roads and bridges 
of, how maintained, 2-3, 305-6 

Market, 34 

New Town (Hudson's Town), 37 

atte Bow, 2 



Street improvements, 310, 311 

Streets, how lowered in character, 19, 113, 
114, 124; how raised in character, 
II 5-6; paving of, by the unemployed, 
367-8 

Subletting, advantage of, to tenant, 16 ; 
houses adapted for, 15; prohibition of, 
134-5 » question of its desirability, 
117 ; unregulated, 19 

Sugar industry, 142, 143 ; changes in, 166 

Sunday work, 262, 286 

Survey, quinquennial, of houses, suggested, 

130, 131 . 
Swimming included in the Council school 

curriculum, 309, 327 
Sykes, Dr., on house adaptation, 133 



Tailoring, wages and conditions of, 271-7 
Tate, Henry, & Co., cube sugar factory, 
142 



